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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In this Volmne, Mr. Hall's Political Tracts are arranged in the 
order of their publication. To them succeeds various Tracts, which, 
though not strictly political, bear an obvious relation to the subjects of 
politics and political economy; employing the latter term, not in its 
restricted sense, which regards merely the toetUth of nations, but in the 
more extended acceptation, which embraces the momentous topics of 
general security, freedom, comfort, and happiness. Some of these 
pieces, though very extensively circulated to promote the purposes for 
which they were respectively written, were never issued by sale, and 
it is now exceedingly difficult to procure a single copy of them. Others, 
which were regularly published, have been long out of print. 

The origin of the Fragments on Village Preaching and general 
Toleration I have briefly described in a prefatory note, p. 171. 

The Summary of the arguments on Christian Conununion could not 
be included in the first volume without unduly augmenting its bulk ; it 
is, therefore, inserted in this. 

The Miscellaneous Pieces appeared originally in Felix Farky*s 
Bristol Journal^ and have not since been published with their author's 
permission. They serve, however, to show with what taste and ele- 
gance he could, in early life, indulge in the lighter species of compo- 
sition ; and what eminence he might have attained in that department 
of literature, had not his inclinations as well as his profession led him 
to devote his rich endowments to infinitely higher purposes. 

Olinthus Greoort. 
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PREFACE. 



It may be proper just to remark, that the animadvergioos I lia.ye 

made on Mr. 's sermon did not arise from my connction, of 

there being any thing even of plausibility in his reasonings, hut from 
an apprehension that certain accidental and occasional pr^udices 
might give some degree of weight to one of the weakest defences of a 
bad cause that was ever undertaken. I have taken up more time in 
showing that there is no proper connexion between the Unitarian doctrine 
and the principles of liberty than the subject may seem to require ; 
but this will not be thought superfluous by those who recollect that 

that idea seems to be the great hinge of Mr. 's discourse^, .and 

that it appears among the orthodox part of the dissenters to have been 
productive already of unhappy effects. I shall only add, that these 
remarks would have appeared much sooner but for severe indisposition, 
and that I was inducea to write them chiefly from a persuasion that 
they might perhaps, in the present instance, have somewhat of additional 
weight as coming from one who is tiof a Unitarian* 

Gambbidob, Sept. 17| 1791. 



NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 



"^ Chrutiairtt eonsistent with a Love of Freedom,** wka written 
when Mr. Hall was twenty-seven years of age : and he never would 
consent to its republication. He continued to think the main principles 
correct and important ; but he regarded the tone of animadversion as 
severct sarcastic, and unbecoming. Two or three editions have, how- 
ever, been printed surreptitiously ; and one of them, which now lies 
before me, is so complete an imitation of the original edition of 1791 
as usually to escape detection. It b printed with an old-fashioned 
type and on dingy-coloured paper, to suit its assumed age. But on 
comparing it closely with the genuine edition, I find that three of the 
capital letters, on difierent pages, have too modem and broad a face ; 
and on holding up the paper on which it is printed to a strong light, 
I perceive a water-mark which gives the date 1818 to the paper of a 
pamphlet which purports to be printed in 1791 1 If the lower class 
of booksellers will, have recourse to such contemptible forgeries as 
this, an author is evidently no longer master of his intellectual property, 
nor can he when he pleases withdraw it from the public eye. 

This, though one of the earliest productions laid by Mr. Hall before 
tiie publie, is, mth the exception already adverted to, by no means 
calcnlated to deteriorate his reputation. It contains some splendid 
passages, and the concluding four or five pages exhibit a fine specimen 
ef that union of severe taste, and lofty genius, and noble sentiment, 
which is evinced, I think, more frequently in his compositions than in 
those of any other modem au&or« 

I have no fear of incurring blame for having cancelled throughout 
the name of ttie individual against whom Mr. Hall's strictures were 
levelled. Venerable for his age, and esteemed for his piety, who would 
now volmitarily cause him, or those who love him, a pangt 

BoTAL MiLiTAKT AcADEKr, June 1, 1881. 
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CHRISTIANITY 



CONSISTENT WITH A LOVE OP FREEDOM, Ac. 



This is ft period diBtinguished for extraordinaiy oeeurrencest whether 
we contemplate the world tmder its larger diTisioiiSf or in respect to 
those smaller communities and parties into which it is broken and 
divided We have lately witnessed with astoni8hm«iit and' regret the 
attempts of a celebrated orator to overthrow the principles of freedom, 
which he had rendered himself illustrious by defending ; as well as to 
cover with reproach the characters of those by whom, in the earlier 
part of life, he was most caressed and distinguished. The success 
of these efforts is pretty generally known, and is such as it might have 
been expected would have been sufficient to deter from similar at- 
tempts. But we now behold a dissenting minister coming forth to the 
public under the character of a flatterer of power and an accuser of 
his brethren. If the splendid eloquence that adorns every part of JVfr. 
Burke's celebrated book cannot shelter the author from confutation, 

and his system frt>m contempt, Mr. , with talents far inferior, 

has but little to expect in the same cause. It is not easy to conceive 
the motives which could impel him to publish his sermon. From 
his own account it should seem he was anxious to disabuse the legis* 
lature, and to convince them there are many among the dissenters who 
highly disapprove the sentiments and conduct of the more patriotic part 
of their brethren. How far he may be qualified from his talents or 
connexions, as a mouth, to declare Uie seatiments of any considerable 
portion of the dissenters I shall not pretend to decide, but shall can- 
didly confess, there are not wanting among us persons who are ready 
upon all occasions to oppose those principles on which the very existr 
ence of our dissent is founded. Every party will have its apostates 
of this kind; it is our consolation, however, that their numbers are 
comparatively small, that they are generally considered as our reproach, 
and that their conduct is in a great measure the effect of necessity, as 
they consist almost entirely of persons who can only make themselves 
heard by confusion and discord. If our author wishes to persuade the 
legislature the friends of arbitrary power are conspicuous for theur 
number or their rank in the dissenting interest, he has most effectually 
defeated his own intentions, as scarce any thing could give them a 
meaner opinion of that party, in both these respects, than this publico- 
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tion of its champion, ^e sennon he has ohtnukd upon the pablicis 
filled with {mraaoxes of bo singular a complexion, and so feebly snj;^ 
ported, that I £nd it difficult to lay hold of any thing in the form of aigu« 
meilt with sufficient steadiness for the purpose of discussion. 
• I^shall endeavour, however, with as much distinctness as I am able, 
|o select the fundamental principles on which the discourse rests, and 
shall attempt, as I proceed, to demonstrate their falsehood and danger. 
Our author's favourite maxim is the inconsistency of the Christian 
profession with political science, and the certain injury its spirit and 
temper must sustain fiN)m every kind of interference with the affairs 
of government. Political subjects he considers as falling within the 
peculiar province of the irreligious ; ministers in particular, he maintains, 
should ever observe, amid the concussions of party, an entire neutral- 
ity ; or if at any time they depart from their natural line of conduct, 
it should only be in defence of the measures of government, in a}}a3ang 
dissensions, and in convincing the people thev are incompetent judges 
of their rights. These are the servilfi maxuns diat run through the 
whole of this extraordinary discourse ; and that I may give a land of 
method to the following observations upon them, I shall show, in the 
first place, the relation Christianity bears to civil government, and its 
consistency with political discussion, as conducted either by ordinary 
Christians or ministers ; in the next place, I shall examine some of the 
pretences on which the author founds his principles. 



SECTION I. 

On the Duty of common Christians in Relation to Cti»7 Polity* 

The momentous errors Mr. — ^ has committed appear to me to 
have arisen from an inattention to the proper design of Christianity, 
and the place and station it was intended to occupy. On this subject 
I beg the readei^s attention to the following remarks :-^- 

1st. Christianity was subsequent to the existence and creation of 
man. It is an institution intended to improve and ennoble our nature, 
not by subverting its constitution or its powers, but by giving us a more 
enlarged view of the designs of Providence, and opening a prospect into 
eteraity. As the existence of man is not to be dated from the publican 
tion of Christianity, so neither is that order of things that flows from 
his relation to the present world altered or impaired by that divine 
system of religion. Man under the Christian dispensation is not a 
new structure erected on the ruin of the former ; he may rather be 
compared to an ancient fabric restored, when it had fallen into decay, 
and beautified afresh by the hand of its original founder. Since 
Christianity has made its appearance in the world, he has continued 
the same kind of being he was before, fills the same scale in the oider 
of existence, and is distinguished by the same propensities and powers. 

In short, Christianity is not a reorganization of ^e principles of man, 
but an institution for his improvement. Hence it follows, that what- 
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erer righte ara fomidfid 4m fhaeonfldtndon of hmnan natatVcaimot be 
diminMhed or impaired by the introductioii of revealed religion which 
eqcnpies itself entirely on the interests of a future worlds aaa "^Kkea 
no share in the concerns of the present in any other light than as it is 
a state of preparation and trial. Christianity is a discovery of a 
future life, and acquaints us with the means by- which its happiness 
may be secured ; civil government is altogether an affair of the present 
state, and is no more than a provision of human skill, designed to 
ensure freedom and tranquillity during our continuance on this tempo- 
rary stage of existence. Between institutions so different in their 
nature and their object it is plain no real opposition can subsist ; and 
if ever they are represented in this light, or held inconsistent with each 
other, it must proceed from an ignorance of their respective genius 
and frmctions. Our relation to this world demands the existence of 
civil government; our relation to a future renders us dependent on the 
aid of the Christian institution; so that in reality there b no kind of 
contrariety between ihem* but each may continue without interference 
in its ftdl operation. Mr. , however, in support of his absurd 

and pernicious tenets, always takes care to place civil government and 
Christianity in opposition, while he represents the former as carrying 
in it somewhat antichristian and profane. Thus he informs us, that 
civil government is a stage erected on which man acts out his character^ 
and shotDs great depravity of heart. All interference in political par- 
ties he styles an alliance with the worlds a neglecting to maintain our 
separation^ and to stand upon our own hallowed ground. There is one 
loay, says he, by which he means to insinuate there is only one, in 
wluch you may all interfere in the government of your country f and thai 
is by prayer to God^ by whom kings reign. These passages imply 
that the principles of civil polity and religion must be at perpetual 
variance, as without this supposition, unsupported as it is in fact, they 
can have no force or meaning. 

2d. Mr. misleads his reader by not distinguishing the inno- 
cent entertainments or social duties of our nature from those acts of 
piety which fall within the immediate province of Christianity. 

The employments of our particular calling, the social ties and 
endearments of life, the improvement of the mind by liberal inquiry, 
and the cultivation of science and of art, form, it is true, no part of 
the Christian system, for they flourished before it was known; but they 
are intimately connected with the happiness and dignity of the human 
race. A Christian should act ever consistent with his profession, but 
he need not always be attending to the peculiar duties of iU The 
profession of religion does not oblige us to relinquish any undertaking 
on account of its being worldly, for we must then go out of the world ; 
it is sufficient that every thing in which we engage is of such a nature 
as will not vblate the principles of virtue, or occupy so much of our 
time or attention as may interfere with more sacred and important 
duties. 

Mr. observes, Jesus Christ uniformly waived interesting him^ 

self in temporal trfairs^ especially in the concerns of the then existing 
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gifvemmeni ; and hence he dniva a nrMedent in regnlate the eondoet 
of his /bUowen. That our Saviour did not intermeddle with the peli^ 
of aationa I am as willing as our aothor to admit ; for the improre* 
jDent of this, any more tluui any other science which might be ex- 
oremelf short and defective, formed no part of his mission, and was 
besides rendered quite unnecessary, by that energy of mind which, 
prompted by curiosity, by our passions and our wants, will erer be 
abundantly sufficient to perpetuate and refine erery civil or human 
institution* He never intended that his followers, on becoming Chris- 
tians, should forget they were men, or consider themselves as idle or 
uninterested spectators on the great theatre of life. The author's 
selection of proob is almost always unhappy, but in no instance more 
than the present, when he attempts to establish his doctrine of the 
unlawfulness of a Christian interfering in the administration o^ govern- 
ment on our Saviour's silence respecting it, — ^a circumstance o£ itself 
sufficient to support a quite contrary conclusion ; for if it had been his 
intention to discountenance the study of political subjects, he would 
have furnished us without doubt with some general regulations, some 
stated form of policy, which should for ever preclude the necessity of 
such discussion ; or, if that were impracticable, have let us into the 
great secret of living without government ; or, lastly, have supplied its 
place by a theocracy similar to that of the Jews. Nothing of this 
has he accomplished, and we may therefore rest assured the political 
affairs of nations are suffered to remain in their ancient channels, and 
to be conducted as occasions may arise by Christians or by others, 
without distinction. 

8d. The principles of freedom ought, in a more peculiar manner, 
to be cherished by Christians, because they alone can secure that 
liberty of conscience and freedom of inquiry which is essential to 
the proper discharge of the duties of their profession. A full tolera- 
tion of religious opinions, and the protection of all parties in their 
respective modes of worship, are the natural operations of a free gov- 
ernment ; and every thing that tends to check or restrain them mate- 
rially affects the interests of religion. Aware of the force of religious 
belief over the mind of man, of the generous independence it inspires, 
and of the eagerness with which it is cherished and maintained, it is 
towards this quarter the arm of despotism first directs its attacks, 
while through every period the imaginary right of ruling the con- 
science has been the earliest assumed, and the latest relinquished. 
Under this conviction, an enlightened Christian, when he turns his 
attention to political occurrences, will rejoice in beholding every ad- 
vance towards freedom in the government of nations, as it forms, not 
only a barrier to the encroachments of tyranny, but a security to the 
diffusion and establishment of truth. A considerable portion of per- 
sonal freedom may be enjoyed, it is true, under a despotic government, 
or, in other words, a great part of human actions may be left uncon- 
trolled ; but with this an enlightened mind will never rest satisfied, 
l>ecau8e it is at best but an indulgence flowing from motives of policy, 
or the lenity of the prince, which may be at any time withdrawn by 
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the hand that bestowed it. Upon the same principles, religiouft tole* 
ration may have an accidental and precarions existence, in states whose 
policy is the most arbitrary ; but, in such a situation, it seldom lasts 
long, and can nerer rest upon a secure and permanent basis, disap- 
pearing for the most part along with those temporary views of interest 
or policy on which it was founded. The history of every age will 
attest the truth of this observation. 

Mr. y in order to prepare us to digest his principles, tells us, 

in the first page of his discourse, thai the gospel dispensation is spir^ 
itual^ the worship it enjoins simple and easy^ and if liberty of conscience 
he granted^ all its exterior order may be regarded under every kind of 
human government. This is very true, but it is saying no more than 
that the Christian worship may be always carried on if it is not inter- 
rupted, a point, I presume, no one will contend with him. The ques- 
tion is, can every form of government fbrnish a security for liberty of 
conscience ; or, which is the same thing, can the rights of private 
judgment be safe under a government whose professed principle is, 
mat the subject has no rights at all, but is a vassal dependent upon his 
superior lord ? Nor is this a futile or chimerical question ; it is founded 
upon fact. The state to which it alludes is the condition at present 
of more than half the nations of Europe ; and if there were no better 
patriots than this author, it would soon be the condition of them all. 
The blessings which we estimate highly we are naturally eager to 
perpetuate, and whoever is acquainted with the value of religious free- 
dom will not be content to suspend it on the clemency of a prince, 
the indulgence of ministers, or the liberality of bishops, if ever such a 
thing existed ; he will never think it secure, till it has a constitutional 
basis ; nor even then, till by the general spread of its principles every 
individual becomes its guarantee, and every arm ready to be lifted up 
in its defence. Forms of policy may change, or they may survive the 
spirit that produced them ; but when the seeds of knowledge have been 
once sown, and have t!iken root in the human mind, they will advance 
with a steady growth, and even flourish in those alarming scenes of 
anarchy and confusion in which the settled order and regular machinery 
of government are wrecked and disappear. 

Christianity, we see then, instead of weakening our attachment to 
the principles of freedom, or withdrawing them from our attention, 
renders them doubly dear to us, by giving us an interest in them, pro- 
portioned to the value of those religious privileges they secure and protect. 

Our author endeavours to cast reproach on the advocates for liberty 
by attempting to discredit their piety, for which purpose he assures us, 
to be active in this cause is disreputable, and brings the reality of our 
religion into just suspicion. " Who are the persotis^ he asks, " thai 
embark? Are they the spiritual^ humble, and useful teachers, who 
travel in birth, tUl Christ be formed in the hearts of their hearers ? No. 
They are philosophical opposers of the grand peculiarities of Chris- 
tianity.'** it is of little consequence of what descriptions of persons 
the friends of freedom consist, provided their principles are just, and 
their arguments well founded ; but here, as in other places, the author 

Vol. IL— B 
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displayt an utter ignorance of facts. Men who know no age but tbeir 

own must draw their precedents from it ; or, if Mr. had glanced 

only towards the history of England, he must haye remembered, that 
in the reigns of Charles the First and Second, the chief friends of free* 
dom were the puritans, of whom many were republicans, and the remain- 
der zealously attached to a limited monarchy. It is to the distinguished 
exertions of this party we are in a great measure indebted for the pre- 
serration of our free and happy constitution. In those distracted and 
turbulent times which preceded the restoration of Charles the Second, 
&e puritans, who to a devotion the most fluent united an eager 
attachment to the doctrines of grace, as they are commonly called, 
displayed on every occasion a love of freedom, pushed almost to ex- 
cess ; w^e the cavaliers, their opponents, who ridiculed all that was 
seriqus, and, if they had any religion at all, held sentiments directly 
lepugnant to the tenets of Calvin, were the firm supporters of arbitraiy 
power. If the Unitarians then are at present distinguished for their 
zeal in the cause of freedom, it cannot be imputed to any alliance 
between their religious and political opinions, but to the condact natu- 
ral to a minority, who, attempting bold innovations, and maintaining 
sentiments veiy different frt)m those which are generally held, are 
sensible they can only shelter themselves from persecution and 
reproach, and gain an impartial hearing from the public, by throwing 
down the barriers of prejudice, and claiming an unlimited freedom of 
thought. 

4th. Though Christianity does not assume any immediate direction 
in the affairs of government, it inculcates those duties and recommends 
that spirit which will ever prompt us to cherish the principles of 
freedom. It teaches us to check every selfish passion, to consider 
ourselves as parts of a great community, and to abound in all the fruits 
of an active benevolence. The particular operation of this principle 
will be regulated by circumstances as they arise, but our obligation to 
cultivate it is clear and indubitable. As this author does not pretend 
that the nature of a government has no connexion with the felicity of 
those who are the subjects of it, he cannot without the utmost incon- 
sistency deny, that to watch over the interests of our fellow-creatures 
in this respect is a branch of the great duty of social benevolence. 
If we are bound to protect a neighbour, or even an enemy, from 
violence, to give him raiment when he is naked, or food when he is 
hungry, much more ought we to do our pan towards the preservation 
of a free government ; the only basis on which the enjoyment of these 
blessings can securely rest. He who breaks the fetters of slavery, 
and delivers a nation from thraldom, forms, in my opinion, the noblest 
comment on the great law of love, while he distnbutes the greatest 
blessing which man can receive from man ; but next to that is the 
merit of him who, in times like the present, watches over the edifice 
of public liberty, repahv its foundations, and strengthens its cement, 
when he beholds it hastening to decay. 

It is not in the power of every one, it is true, to benefit his age or 
country in this distinguished manner, and accordingly it is nowhere 
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expressly commanded ; bat i^ere this ability exists it is not dimin- 
ished by our embracing Christianity, ivhich consecrates every talent to 
the public good. On whomsoever distinguished endowments are 
bestowed, as Christians we ought to rejoice when, instead of being 
wasted in vain or frivolous pursuits, we behold them employed on 
objects of the greatest gener^ concern ; among which those principles 
of freedom will ever be reckoned which determine the destiny of 
nations and the collective felicity of the human race. 

6th. Our author expresses an ardent desire for the approach of that 
period when all men will be Christians. I have no doubt that this 
event will take place, and rejoice in the prospect of it ; but whenever 

it arrives it will be fatal to Mr. ' — ^s favourite principles ; for the 

professors of Christianity must then become politicians, as the wicked^ 
on whom he at present very politely devolves the business of govern- 
ment, will be no more : or perhaps he indulges a hope that even then 
there will be a sufficient number of sinners left to conduct political 
affairs, especially as wars will then cease, and social Ii£s be less fre- 
quently disturbed by rapine and injustice. It will still, however, be a 
great hardship that a handful of the wicked should rule innumerable 
multitudes of the just, and cannot fail, according to our present con- 
ceptions, to operate as a kind of check on piety and virtue. How 

Mr. "^1 settle this point I cannot pretend to say, except he 

imagines men will be able to subsist without any laws or civil regu- 
lations, or intends to revive the long-exploded tradition of Papias, 
respecting the personal reign. 

Had Christianity been intended only for the benefit of a few, or as 
the distinction of a small fraternity, there might have been some pre- 
tence for setting its profession in opposition to human policy, since it 
might then have been conducted without their interference ; but a 
religion which is formed for the whole world, and will finally be ent' 
braced by all its inhabitants, can never be clogged with any such impedi- 
ment as would render it repugnant to the social existence of mankind* 



SECTION n. 

On the Duty ofMinistets in Respect to Civil Polity. 

Mr. ■ is extremely severe upon those of his brethren who, 

forsaking the quiet duties of their profession, as he styles them, have 
dared to interfere in public affairs. This he considers a most flagrant 
offence, an alarming departure from their proper province ; and in the 
fulness of his rage, he heaps upon them every epithet which contempt 
or indignation can suggest ; calls them meddling, convivial, political 
ministers, devoid of all seriousness and dignity. It is rather extraor- 
dinaiy this severe correction should be administered by a man who is at 
that moment guilty of the offence he is chastising ; reproaches political 
preachers in a political sermon ; ridicules theories of government, and 
at the same time advances one of his own, a most wretched one 

B2 
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indeed, but delivered in a tone the most anogant and decisiTe, It la not 
political discussion then, it seems, that has ruffled the gentle serenity 
of our author's temper ; for he too, we see, can bend, when it pleases 
him, from his spiritual elevation, and let fall his oracular responses oa 
the doty of subjects and of kings. But the persons on whom he 
denounces his anathemas have presumed to adopt a system of politics 
inconsistent with his own, and it is less his piety than his pride that is 
shocked and offended. Instead of submitting to be moulded by any 
adept in cringes and posture-master of servility, they have dared to 
assume the bold and natural port of freemen. 

It will be unnecessary to say much on the duty of ministers lA 
respect to political affairs, as many of the reflections which this sub* 
ject would suggest have been already advanced under a former head. 
A few considerations, however, present themselves here, to which I 
shall beg the reader's attention. 

The duties of the ministerial character, it will on all hands be coik 
fessed, are of a nature the most sacred and important. To them 
should be directed the first and chief attention of every person who 
sustains it, and whatever is found to interfere with these momentous 
engagements should be relinquished as criminal and improper. Biit 
there is no profession which occupies the mind so fuUy as not to 
leave many intervals of leisure, in which objects that lie out of its 
immediate province will have a share of our attention ; and I see not 
why these periods of recess may not be employed with as much dig- 
nity and aavantage in acquiring an acquaintance with the principle of 
government, as wasted in frivolous amusements or an inactive indolence. 
Sir. — — , with his usual confidence, lays it down as a maxim, that 
the science of politics cannot be cultivated without a neglect of minis- 
terial duties ; and one would almost be tempted to suppose he had 
published his sermon as a confirmation of this remark, as a more 
striking example of political ignorance in a teacher of religion has 
scarcely ever been exhibited. As far, therefore, as the preacher him- 
self is concerned, the observation will be admitted in its full force ; 
but he has' surely no right to make his own weakness the standard of 
another's strength. 

Political science, as far as it falls under our present contemplation, 
may be considered in two points of view. It may either intmid a dis- 
cussicm of the great objects for which governments are formed, or it 
may intend a consideration of the means which may be employed, and 
the particular contrivances that may be fallen upon to accomplish 
those objects. For example, in vindicating the revolution in France, 
two distinct methods may be pursued with equal propriety and success. 
It may be defended upon its principles against the friends of arbitrary 
power, by displaying the value of freedom, the equal rights of mankind, 
the foUy and injustice of those regal or aristocratic pretensions by which 
those rights were invaded ; accordingly, in thiB light it has been justi- 
fied with the utmost success. Or it may be defended upon its eo^pe- 
dients^ by exhibiting the elements of government which it has composed, 
the laws it has enacted, and the teiMlency of both to extend and per- 
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peUiato that liberty w^eh is its ultimate object But though eac|i of 
these modes of discmwion falls within the province of poUticst it is 
obvioos the degree of ibquiry, of knowledge, and of labour they require 
differs widely. The first is a path which has been often and success* 
folly trod, turns npon principles which are eonmion to all times and 
places, and which demand Httle else to enforce conviction than calm 
and dkqpassionate attention. The latter method, involving a question 
of expediency, not of right, would lead into a vast field of detail, would 
require a thorough acquaintance with the situation of persons and of 
•things, as well as long and intimate acquaintance with human affairs. 
There are but few ministers who have capacity or leisure to become 
great praetical politicians. To explore the intricacies of commercial 
science, to penetrate the refinements of negotiation, to determine with 
certainty and precision the balance of power, are undertakings, it 
will be confessed, which lie very remote from the ministerial depart- 
ment; but the prmeiples of government, as it is a contrivance for 
securing the fireedom and happiness of men, may be acquired with 
great ease. 

These principles our ancestors understood well, and it would be no 
small shame if, in an age which boasts so much li^ and improvement 
as the present, they were less familiar to us. There is no class of 
men to whom this species of knowledge is so requisite, on several 
accountSr as dissenting ministers. The jealous policy of the estabhsh- 
ment forbids our youth admission into the celebrated seats of learning; 
our own seminaries, at least till lately, were almost entirely confined 
to candidates for the ministry ; and as on both these accounts, among 
us the inteUeetoal improvement of our religious teachers rises superior 
to that of private Christians, in a greater degree than in the national 
cfanrch, the ii^uence of their opinions is wider in proportion. Di»- 
elaiming, as they do, all pretensions to dominion, their public character, 
their professional leisure, the habits oi study and composition which 
dicy acquire, concur to point them out as the natural guardians, in 
some measure, of our liberties and rights. Besides, as they are ap- 
pointed to teach the whole compass of social duty, the mutual obliga- 
tions of rulers and subjects will of necessity fall under their notice^ 
and they cannot explain or eaforee the reasons of submission without 
displaying the proper end of government and the expectations we may 
natundfy form from it ; which, when accurately done, will lead into the 
very depths of political science. 

There is another reason, however, distinct fit>m any I have yet 
mentioned, flowing from the nature of an established religion, why 
dis s en tin g ministers, aboive all men, should be well skilled in the prin« 
ci|rfes of freedom. Wherever, as in England, religion is established 
by law, with splendid emoluments and dignities annexed to its pro- 
iwsion, the clergy, who are candidates for these distinctions, will ever 
be prone to exalt the prerogative, not only in order to strengUien the 
«m on which they lean, but that they may the more successfully 
ingratiate themselves in the favour of the prince, by flattering those 
■mbitioaB views and passions which are too readily entertained by 
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penoBS possessed of supreme power. The boasted alliaiiee between 
ehurch and state, on which so many enoomiums have been lavished, 
seems to have been little more than a compact between the priest and 
the magistrate to betray the liberties of mankind, both civil and re- 
Ugioas. To this the clergy on theur part at least have continued 
steady* shunning inquiry, fearful of change, blind to the corruptions 
of government, skilful to discern the signs of the times^ and eager to 
improve every opportunity, and to employ all their art and eloquence 
to extend the prerogative and smooth the approaches of arbitrary 
power. Individuals are illustrious exceptions to this censure ; it how- 
ever applies to the body, to none more than to these whose exalted 
rank aiMl extensive influence determine its complexion and spirit. In 
this situation, the leaders of that church, in their fatal attempt to 
reconmiend and embellish a slavish system of principles, will, I trust, 
be ever carefully watched and opposed by those who hold a similar 
station among the dissenters ; that at all events there may remain one 
asylum to which insulted freedom may retire unmolested. These 
considerations are sufficient to justify every dissenting minister in 
well-timed exertions for the public cause, and from them we may 
learn what opinion to entertain of Mr. "* s weak and malignant 

invectives. 

From the general strain of his discourse, it would be natural to con- 
clude he was an enemy to every interference of ministers on political 
occasions ; but this is not the case. Ministers^ says hdfmafuUeffere 
as ptaee-^nckkers<t and by proper methods should counteract the spirit ef 
faction raised by persons who seem bom to vex the state. After having 
taught them to remam in a quiet neutrality, he invests them all at once 
with the high character of arbiters between the ccmtending parties, 
wiAout considering that an office of so much delicacy would demand 
a most intimate acquaintance with the pretensions of both. Ministers, 
it should seem, instead of declining political interference, are to be- 
come su(^ adepts in the science of government, as to distinguish with 
precision the* complaints of an oppressed party from the clamours of 
a faction, to hold the balance between the ruler and the subject with a 
steady hand, and to point out^ on every occasion^ and counteract the 
persons lo&o are bom to vex the state. If any should demand by what 
means they are to furnish themselves for such extraotdinary under^ 
takings, ke will learn it is not by political investigation or inquiiy this 
profound skill is to be attained, but by a studied inattention and neglect, 
of which this auHior, it must be confessed, has given his. disciples a 
most edifying example in his first essay. There is something mi- 
raculous in these endowments. This battle is not to the strong, nor 
these riches to men of understanding. Our author goes a step further, 
for when he is in^^the humoiur for concessions no man can be more libe- 
ral. So far as revolutions^ says he, are parts of God's plan of gov- 
emmentf a Christian is not to hinder such changes in states as premise 
an increase of happiness to mankind. But nowhere in the New T«f- 
tatnent cah a Christian find countenance in becoming a forward actios 
WMn w regenerating the civil constitutions of nations* A Christian is 
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not to qypose revoljitioiM, as far as they are parts of God's plan of 
gOTenimeiit The direction which oracles afford has ever been com* 

plained of for its obscurity ; and this of Mr. , though no <toubt it 

IS fraught with the piofoundest wisdom, would have been more useful 
had it ftumished some criterion to distinguish those transactions which 
are parts of Gk>d's plan of goTemment We have hitherto imagined 
the elements of nature and the whole agency of man are compre- 
bended within the system of Divine Providence ; hut as in this sense 
every thing becomes a part of the divine plan, it cannot be his mean- 
ing. Perhaps he means to confine the phrase of God's fUm ofgovem' 
mentio that portion of human agency which is consistent vnth the 
divine will and promises^ as he says, an increase of happiness to man- 
kind. If this riH>uld be his intention, the sentiment is just, but utterly 
subversive of the purpose for which it is introduced, as it concurs with 
the principle of idl lefe r mer B in leaving us no odier direction in these 
cases than reason and experience, determined in their exertions by a 
regard to the general happiness of mankind. On this basis the wildest 
projectors profess to erect their improvements. On this principle too 
do the dissenters proceed, when they call for a repeal of the Test Act, 
when they lament the unequal representation of pariiament, when they 
wish to see* a period to ministerial corruption, und to the encroach- 
ments of a hierarchy equally servile and oppressive ; and thus \>y one 
unlucky concession this author has admitted the groundwork of reform 
in its fullest extent, and has demolished the whole fabric he was so 
eager to rear. He must not be offended if principles thus corrupt and 
thus feebly supported should meet with the contempt they deserve, 
but must seek his eonsolatioD in his own adage, as the correction of 
fbUy is certainly a part of God^s plan of govemmerU, The reader 
can be at no loss to determine whom the author intends by a busy 
actwe man in r$gmisraiing the ewil constitutions of nations* The 
occasion of the sermon and complexion of its sentiments concur in 
directing us to Dr, Priestley, — a person whom the author seems to 
regard with a more than odium theologieum, with a rancour exceeding 
the measure even of his profession. The religious tenets of Dr. 
Priestley appear to me erroneous in the extreme ; but I should be sorry 
to suffer any difference of sentiment to diminish my sensibility to 
virtue or my admiration of genius. From him the poisoned arrow 
will fail pointless. His enlightened and active mind, his unwearied 
assiduity, the extent of his researches, the light he has poured into 
almost every department of science, will be the admiration of that 
period when the mater part of those who have favoured* or those 
who have opposed him, will be alike forgotten. Distinguished merit 
will ever rise superior to oppression, and will draw lustre from reproach. 
The vapours which gather round the rising sun, and follow it in its 
course, seldom fail at the elose of it to form a magnificent theatre for 
its reception, and to invest with variegated tints, and with a softened 
efiulgence, the luminary which they cannot hide.* 
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It it a pityy however, our author in Reproaching characters ao illii^ 
trious was not a little more attentive to facta ; for unforumately for 
him Dr. Priestley has not in any instance displayed that disaffectioti to 

£>vemment with which he has . been charged so wantonly. In his 
ectures on History and his Essay on Civil Government^ which of all 
his publications fall mo9t properly within the sphere of politics, he 
has delineated the British constitution with great accuracy, and has 
expressed his warm admiration of it as the best system of policy the 
sagacity of man has been able to contrive. In his Familiar Letters to 
the Inhabitants of Birmingham, a much later work, where the seeds 
of that implacable dislike were scattered which produced the late 
riots, he has renewed that declaration, and has informed us that he 
has been pleasantly ridiculed by his friends as being a unitarian in 
religion and a trinitarian in politics. He has lamented, indeed, in 
commoii with every enlightened citizen, the existence of certain oor^ 
ruptions, which, being gradually introduced into the constitution, have 

S«atly impaired its vigour ; but in this he has had the honour of being 
llowed by the prime minister himself, who began his career by pro- 
posing a reform in parliament — merely to court popularity it is true, at 
a time when it wouid not have been so safe for him to msult the friends 
of freedom after having betrayed their interest, as he has since 
found it. 

Dr. Priestley has, moreover, defended with great ability and sue* 
cess the principles of our dissent, exposing, as the very nature of the 
undertaking demands, the folly and injustice ef all clerical usnrpa* 
tions ; and on this account, if on no other, he is entitled to the grati- 
tude of his brethren* In addition to this catalogue of crimes, he has 
Tcntured to express his satisfaction on the liberation of France ; an 
event which, promising a firmer establishment to liberty than any re- 
oorded in the annals of the world, is contemplated by the friends of 
aibitraiy power throughout every kingdom of Europe with the utmost 
concern. These are the demerits of Dr. Priestley, for which this 
political astrologist and sacred calculator of nativities pronounces upon 
him that he is bam to vex the state. The best apology candour can 

suggest will be to hope Mr. has never read Dr. Priestley*s 

political works ; a conjecture somewhat confirmed from his disclainft- 
mg all attention to political theories, and from the extreme ignorance 
he displays through the whole of his discourse on political topics. 
Still h is to be wished he would have condescended to understand 
what he means to confute, if it had been only to save himself the 
trouble and disgrace of this publication. 

bttUvif It iDisr,! think ttwUlte mdnfadmtttad.OwttlM iliyttBn ndhanMByor 
Is proM an deddwUy M^arlor to tboae in tbe lines of Um poet :~ 

" BnTy will meiittae Ite ebide, pnme. 
Bat, like a abadow, prore tlie anbstanoe trae : 
For envied wit, like Sol eelipe'd, makee known 
Th' q)poaing body'a groaaneea, not Its own. 
When flrat that sun too poweff\]l beamedieplajri^ 
It dnwa op ymponn whidi obscure its rays ; 
But eNn tiMse ckmds at last adon Us way, 
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The ittimMr in which he speaks of the Birmingham riots, and 
the cause to which he traces them, are too remarkable to pass 
mmoticed. 

When ledf sayis he« speaking of the sufferers, by officious xea^from 
the quiet duties of their profession into the senator^s province : unhal^ 
lowed hoisterotts passions in others ; like their ewn^ Qod may permit 
to diastise them. For my own part I was some time before 1 could 
develop this extraordinary passage ; but I now find the darkness in 
which it is veiled is no more than that mystic sublimity which has 
always tinctured the language of those who are appoint^ to interpret 
the oomnels of Heaven. 

I would not have Mr. deal too freely in these visions, lest the 

£re and iUninination of the prophet should put out the reason of the 
man ; a caution the more necessary in the present instancct as it glim- 
mers so feebly already in several parts of his discourse that its eztinc* 
tion would not be at all extraordinary. We are, no dioubt, much 
obliged to him for letting us into a secret we could never have leaitied 
any other way. We Uiank him heartily for informing us that thO' 
Birmingham riots were a judgment, and as we would wish to be mte- 
ftd for such an important communication, we would whisper in his ear 
in return, that he should be particularly careful not to suffer this itch 
of prophes3ring to grow upon him, men beins extremely apt in this 
degenerate age to mistake a prophet for a madman, and to lodge them 
in the same ^ace of confinement. The best use he conld make of his 
mantle would be to bequeath it to the use of posterity, as for the want 
of it I am afraid they will be in danger of falling into some very un- 
happy mistakes. To their unenlightened eyes it will appear a re- 
proach, that in the eighteemh century, an age that boasts its science 
and improvement, the first philosopher in Europe, of a character un- 
blemished, and of manners the most mild and gentle, should be torn 
fWun his family, and obliged to flee an outcast and a fugitive firom the 
murderous hands of a frantic rabble ; but when they learn that there 
were not wanting teachers of religion who secretly triumphed in these 
barbarities, they will pause for a moment, and imagine they are read- 
ing the history of Qoths or of Vandals. Erroneous as such a judg- 
ment must appear in the eyes of Mr. , nothing but a ray of 

his supernatural light could enable us to form a juster decision. Dr. 
Priestley and his friends are not the first that have suffered in a public 
cause ; and when we recollect that those who have sustained similar 
disasters have been generally conspicuous for a superior sanctity of 
character, what but an acquaintance with the counsels of Heaven can 
enable us to distinguish between these two classes of sufferers, and wh9e 
one are the favourites of Gk)d, to discern in the other the objects of his 
vengeance. When we contemplate this extraordinary endowment, we 
are no longer surprised at the superiority he assumes through the 
whole of his discourse, nor at that air of confusion and disorder which 
appears in it, both of which we impute to his dwelling so much in the 

^ ^* light, and amid die coruscations and flashes of the dime 
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^ovy; a sublime bni perilous situation, described widi great foieeand 
beauty by Mr. Gray : — 



** He piwnd Um damliif boonds of ptooe and ciiM ' 
Tlw UTiBC thraoa, tlM npphlre blii«i 
WlMre anffali trembto while they fue, 
He eew; hot bleated with exceee of light, 
Ooaad Ue «yee la endleM lUfhL* 



SECTION III» 

On the Pretences Mr, — — - advances in Faifawr o; 



HATDfo endeavoured to justiiy the well-timed exertions of Chns- 
tians and of ministers in the cause of freedom, it may not be improper 
to examine a little more particularly under what pretei^ces Mr* — ^- 
presumes to condemn this conduct. 

1st. The first ihat naturally presents itself is drawn horn those 
passages of Scripture, in which the design of civil government is 
explained, and the duty of submission to civil authority is enforced. 
That on which the greatest stress is laid is found in the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. ** Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers ; for there is no power but of God : the powers 
which be are ordained of God. TVhoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that resist shall re- 
ceive unto themselves damnation. The ruler *is the minister of God 
to thee for good. But if thou doest that which is evil, be afraid, for 
he beareth not the sword in vam. Wherefore ye must be subject, not 
only for wrath, but conscience' sake.** This passage, which, from the 
time of Sir Robert Filmer to the present day, has been the stronghold 
of the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, will admit of an 
easy solution, by attending to the nature of Christianity, and the cir^ 
cnmstances of its professors during the period it was written. The 
extraordinary privileges and dignity conferred by the gospel on believers, 
must have affected the min£ of the first Christians, just emerging 
firom the shades of ignorance, and awakened to new hopes, with singular 
force. Feeling an elevation to which they were strangers before, and 
looking down upon the world around them as the vassals of sin and 
Satan, they might be easily tempted to imagine the restraint of laws 
could not extend to persons so highly privileged, and that it was igno- 
minious in the free men of Jesus Christ to submit to the yoke of 
idolatrous rulers. Natural to their situation as these sentiments might 
be, none could be conceived of more detrimental to the credit and 
propagation of a rising religion, or more likely to draw down upon its 
pfoteesors the whole weight of the Roman Empire, with whidi they 
were in no condition to contend. In this situation, it was proper for 
the apostle to remind Christians their religion did not interfere with 
the rights of princes, or diminish their obligation to attend to those 
aalutaxy regulations which are established for the protection of inno- 
cence and the punishment of the guilty. That this only was the 
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intemioii of the writer may be inferred from the conuderations he 
adduces to strengthen his advice. He does not draw his argmnents 
for submission from any thing peculiar to the Christian system, as he 
most have done had he intended to oppose that religion to the natmral 
ri^ts of mankind) but from the utility apd necessity of civil restraints. 
^ The ruler is the minister of God to thee for good,*^ is the reason he 
urges for submission. Civil govemmeatf as if he had said, is a salutary 
institution, appointed to restrain and punish outrage and' injustice, but 
exhibiting to die quiet and inoffensive nothing of which they need to 
be afraid. ^ If thou doest that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth 
not the swoid in vain.** He is an avenger to execute wrath upon him 
thai doeth evil. Christians were not to ck>nsider themselves privHeged 
above their fellow-citizens, as their religion conferred upon them no 
civil immunities, but lefl them subject to all the ties and restraints, 
whatever they were, which could be jusdy imposed by the civil power 
on any other part of mankind. 

The limits of every duty must be determined by its reasons^ and the 
only ones assigned here^ or that can be assigned for submission to civil 
authority, are its tendency to do goods wherever, therefcMre, this shall 
cease to be the case, submission becomes absurd, having no longer any 
raiional view. But at what tune this evil shall be judged to have 
arrived, or what remedy it may be proper to apply, Christianity does 
not decide, but leaves to be determined by an appeal to natural reason 
and right. By one of the strongest misconceptions in the world, when 
we are taught that Christiauity does not bestow upon us any new rights, 
it has been thought to strip us of our old; Which is just the same as 
it would be to conclude, because it did not first furnish us with hands ^ 
or feet, it obliges us to cut them off. 

Under every form of government, that civil order which affords 
protection to property and tranquillity to individuals must be obeyed ; 
and I have no doubt that before the revolution in France, they who are 
now its warmest admirers, had they lived there, would have yielded a 
quiet submission to its laws, as being conscious the social compact - 
can only be considered as tlissolved by an expression of the general 
will. In the mean time, they would have continued firm in avowing 
the principles of freedom, and by the spread of political knowledge 
have endeavoured to train and prepare the minds of their fellow-citizens 
for accomplishing a change so desirable. 

It is not necessary to enter into a particular examination of the other 
texts adduced by Mr. ■ in support of his sentiments, as this in 
Romans is by much the most to his purpose, and the remarks that have 
been m^e upon it may, with very little alteration, be applied to the 
rest. He refers us to the second chapter of the first Epistle of Peter. 
^ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake ; 
;7hether it be to the king as supreme, or unto governors as unto them 
Aat are sent by bim, for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well.*" Here it is sufficient to remark, all that 
can be inferred from this passage is, that Christians are not to hold 
themselves exempt firom the obligation of obedience on account of their 
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niigioii, Hot are to respect legislation as far as k is foiud 
q( benefit in social life. 

With still less propriety he urges, the first of Timothy, ^ where in 
the second chapter we are exhorted to supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks for all men, for kings, and for all that 
are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in aU 
godliness and honesty." . I am unacquainted with any who refuse a 
compliance with this apostolical admonition, except the nonjurors may 
be reckoned of this class, whose political sentiments are of a piece 
with our author's. 

While (le pleads with so much eagerness for the duty of passive 
obedience, we are not, however, to suppose he wishes to extend it to 
all mankind. He admits, ^ that society^ [under the wisest regulations^ 
wiU degenerate^ and there tnU be periods u)hen associated bodies must . be 
resoU)ed again into its first principies/* All resistance to authority, 
every revolution, is not in his own opinion criminal ; it is Christians 
only who are never to have a share in these transactions, never to 
assert their rights. With what different sentiments did the apoatle 
of the gentiles contemplate his character, when disdaining to accept a 
clandestine dismission from an unjust imprisonment, he felt a glow of 
indignant pride burn upon his cheek, and exclaimed, with a Roman 
energy, ** 1 was free born !" 

2d. Another reason which this author assigns for a blind deference 
to civil authority is, that Christianity is ^ distinct from, and ividependeni 
of human legislation.** This 'principle no Protestant Dissenter will 
be inclined to question, but instead of lending any support to the system 
of passive obedience, it will overturn it from its foundation ; for if 
religion be really distinct from and independent of human legislation, 
it cannot afford any standard to ascertain its limits ; as the moment it 
10 applied to this purpose it ceases to be a thing distinct and independent 
For example, it is not doubted that a Christian may lawfully engage in 
trade or commerce ; but if it be asked why his profession does not 
interfere with such an undertaking, the proper reply will be, religion is 
a thing distinct and independent. Should it be again inquired, why 
a Christian may become a trader, yet must not commit a thefl, we 
should answer, that this latter action is not a thing distinct, or inde- 
pendent of religion, but falls immediately under its cognizance, as a 
violation of its laws. Thus it appears, that whatever portion of human 
conduct b really independent of religion is lawful for that very reason^ 
and can then only become criminal or improper, when it is suffered to 
intrench upon more sacred or important duties. The truth is, between 
two institutions, such as civil government &nd religion, which have a 
s^arate origin and end, no opposition can subsist but in the brain of a 
distempered enthusiast 

The author's text confutes his doctrine, for had our Saviour annihi- 
lated our rights, he would have become a judge and divider over us, 
in the worst sense, if that could be said to be divided which is taken 
cwi^. When any two institutions are affirmed to be distmct and in- 
fcpai d e nt, it can only mean they do not intetfere; bat tfaat must be a 
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genint of no common size who can infer from religion not inUrfering 
with the rights of mankind, that they cease to be, or that the patrimony 
oyer which our Lord declined to exercise any authority he has 
scattered and destroyed. 

• 3d. Similar to the last I have considered is that pretence for ex- 
cluding Christians from any concern in political affairs, taken from the 

conduct of our Saviour. Mr. ' tells us, that Christ uniformly 

waived interesting himself in the concerns of the then existing govern* 
ment; and to the sanie purpose he afterward remarks, he always 
declined the functions of a civil magistrate. 

The most careless reader will remark, the whole weight of this 
argument rests upon a supposition that it is unlawful for a Christian 
to sustain any other character in civil life than that in which our 
Saviour literally appeared; a notion as extravagant as was ever 
nourished in the brain of the wildest fanatic. Upon this principle he 
most have gone through such a succession of offices, and engaged 4n 
such an endless variety of undertakings, that in place of thirty-three 
years, he needed to have lived thirty-three centuries. On this ground 
the profession of physic is unlawful for a Christian, because our Lord 
never set up a dispensary ; and that of law, because he never pleaded 
at the bar. Next to tfie weakness of advancing such absurdity is that 
of confuting it. 

4th. The author, in proof of his political tenets, appeals to the de- 
votional feelings of his hearers. ^ I ask you," says he, ** who jnake 
conscience of entering into your closets, and shutting your doors, and 
praying to your Father which seeth in secret ; what subjects interest 
you most then ? Are not factious passions hushed ; the undue heat 
you felt in political disputation remembered with sorrow V He must 
be at a great loss for argument who will have recourse to such loose 
and flimsy declamation. When engaged in devout admiration of the 
Supreme Being, every other object will be lost in the comparison ; but 
this, though the noblest employment of the mind, was never intended 
to shut ont all other concerns. The affections which unite us to the 
world have a large demand upon us, and must succeed in their turn. 
If every thing is to be deemed criminal that does not interest the 
attention in the very moment of worship, political concerns are not the 
only ones to be abandoned, but every undertaking of a temporal nature, 
all labour and ingenuity must cease. Science herself must shroud 
her light. These are notions rather to be laughed at than confuted, for 
their extravagance will correct itself. Every attempt that has been 
made to rear religion on the ruins of nature, or to render it subversive 
of the economy of life, has hitherto proved unsuccessful, while the 
institutions that have flowed from it are now scarcely regarded in any 
Other light than i& humiliating monuments of human weakness and 
folly. The natural vigour of the mind, when it has once been opened 
by knowledge, and turned towards great and interesting objects, will 
always overpower the illusions of fanaticism ; or, could Mr. — 's 
principles be carried into effect, we should soon behold men returning 
again to the state of a savage, and a more than monkish barbarity and 
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ignoraoce would overspread the earth. That abstraction from tfa« 
world it la his purpose to recommend is in troth as inconsistent with 
the nature of religion as with the state and condition of man ^ for 
Christianity does not propose to take va (nU of the world* but to pre- 
serve us fpom the pollutions which are m it. 

It is easy to bi'and a passion for liberty with the odious epithet of 
faction ; no two things, however, can be more opposite. Faction is a 
combination of a few to. oppress the liberties of many ; the love of free^ 
dom is the impulse of an enlightened and presiding spirit, ever intoit 
upon the wel6ire of the community or body to whicn it belongs, and 
ready to give the alarm when it beholds any unlawful conspiracy, formed, 
whedier it be of rulers or of subjects, with a desisn to oppress it* 
Every tory upholds a faction ; every whig, as far as he is sincere and 
weU-iuformed, is a fnend to the equal liberties of mankind. Absurd 
as the preacher's appeal must appear on such an occasion to the devout 
feelingiB of his hearers, we have no need to decline it In those solemn 
moments factious passions cannot indeed be too much hushed, but that 
warmth which animates the patriot, which glowed in the breast of a 
Sidney or a Hampden, was never chilled or diminished, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, in its nearest approaches to the uncreated splendour ; 
and if it mingled with their devotion at all, could not fail to infuse into 
it a fresh force and vigour by drawing them into a closer assimilation 
to that great Being who appears under the character of the avenger of 
the oppressed and the friend and protector of the human race. 

5th. Lastly, the author endeavours to discredit the principles of 
freedom by holding them up as intimately connected with the Unitarian 
heresy. ^ We are not to be surprised," he says, '* if men who vacate 
the rule of faith in Jesus Christ should be defective in deference and 
in obedient regards to men who are raised to offices of superior in- 
fluence for the purposes of civil order and public good.** The persons 
he has in view are the Unitarians, and that my reader may be in ftili 
possession of this most curious argument, it may be proper to inform 
him that a Unitarian is a person who believes Jesus Christ had no 
existence till he appeared on our earth, while a trinitarian maintains 
that he existed with the Father from all eternity. What possible 
connexion can he discern between these opinions and the subject of 
government ? 

In order to determine whether the supreme power should be vested 
in king, lords, and commons as in England, in an assembly of nobles 
as in Venice, or in a house of representatives as in America or France, 
must we first decide upon the person of Christ t I should imagine we 
might as well apply to astronomy first, to learn whether the earth flat- 
tens at the poles. He explains what he means by vacating the rule 
of faith in Christ when he charges tlie Unitarians with a partial denial 
at least of the inspiration of the Scripture, particularly the epistles of 
St. Paul. But, however clear the inspiration of the Scriptures may 
be, as no one pleads for the inspiration of civil governors, the deference 
which is due to the first, as coming finom God, can be no reason for an 
unlimited submission to the latter. Yet this is Mr. *s argumrat, 
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and il runs thos : Every opposition to Scripture m criminal, because 
it is inspired, and therefore every resistance to temporal rulers is crimi* 
nal, though they are not inspired. 

The number of passages in Paul's epistles which treat of civil 
government is small, the principal of them have been examined, and 
whether they are inspired or not has not the remotest relation to the 
question before us. The inspiration of an author adds weight to his 
sentiments, but makes no alteration in his meaning, and uiiess Mr. 
' can show that Paul inculcates unlimited submission, the belief 
of his inspiration can yield no advantage to his cause. Among those 
parties of Christians who have maintained the inspirati<Hi of the Scrip* 
tures in its utmost extent, the number of such as have inferred from 
them the doctrine of passive obedience has been extremely small ; il 
is therefore ridiculous to impute the rejection of this tenet by Unita- 
rians to a disbelief of plenary inspiration. It behooves Mr. — — -*• to 
point out, if he is able, any one of the Unitarians who ever imagined 
that Paul means to recommend unlimited obedience ; for till that is the 
case it is plain their political opinions cannot have arisen from any 
contempt of that apostle's authority. 

As there is no foundation in the nature of things for imagining any 
alliance between heretical tenets and the principlee of freedom, this 
notion is equally void of support from fact or history. Were the 
socjnian sentiments, in particular, productive of any pecuUaar inmaHene$ 
under ihe lestraints of government, this effect could not fail of having 
made its appearance on their first rise in Poland, while their influence 
was fresh and vigorous ; but nothing of this nature occurred, nor was 
any such reproach cast upon them. That sect in England which has 
been always most conspicuous for the love of freedom have for the 
most part held sentiments at the greatest remove from socinianismthal 
can be imagined. The seeds of those political principles which broke 
out with such vigour in the reign of Charles the First, and have since 
given rise to the denomination of whigs, were sown in the latter end 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth by the hand of the puritans, among 
whom (he unitarian doctrine was then utterly unknown. The dis- 
senters, descended from those illustrious ancestors, and inheriting their 
spirit, have been foremost in defence of liberty, not only or chi^y of 
late, since the spread of the socinian doctrine, but before that system 
had gained any footing among us. 

The knowledge and study of the Scriptures, far from favouring the 
pretensions of despotism, have almost ever diminished it, and been 
attended with a proportional increase of freedom. The union of Prot- 
estant princes preserved the liberties of the Germanic body, when they 
were in danger of being overwhelmed by the victorious arm of Charles 
the Fifth ; yet a veneration for the Scriptures, at a time when they 
had almost fallen into oblivion, and an appeal to their decisions in all 
points, was the grand characteristic of the new religion. If we look 
into Turkey we shall find the least of that impatience under restraints 

which Mr. laments of any place in the world, though Papl and 

his epistles are not much studied there. 
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There are not wimting reasons which at first liew might ii 
to conclude nnitaiianism was less favoaraUe to the love of freedom 
than almost any other system of religions belied If any party of 
Christians were ever free from the least tincture of enthusiasm, it is 
die Unitarian : yet that passion has by every philosopher been jodged 
friendly to liberty; and to its influence, though peihaps improperly, 
some of its most distinguished exertidns have been ascribed. Hume 
and Bolingbroke, wha were atheists, leaned towards aihitrary power. 
Owen, Howe, Biilton, Baxter, some of the most devout and venerable 
characters that ever appeared, were warmly attached to liberty, and 
held sentiments on the subject of government as free and unfettered as 
Dr. Priestley. Thus every pretence for confounding the attachment 
to freedom with the sentiments of a religious party is most abundantly 
confuted both from reason and from fact The zeal Unitarians have 
displayed in defence of civil and religious liberty is the spirit natural to 
a minority who are well aware they are viewed by the ecclesiastical 
powers with an unparalleled malignity and rancour. Let the dis- 
senters at large remember they too are a minority, a great minority, 
and that they must look for their security from the same quarter, not 
from the compliments of bishops or presents from maids of honour.* 

To abandon principles which the best and most enlightened men 
have in all ages held sacred, which the dissenters in particular have 
rendered themselves illustrious by defending, which have been sealed 
and consecrated by the blood of our ancestors, for no other reason 
than that the Unitarians chance to maintain them, would be a weakness 
of which a child might be ashamed ! Whoever may think fit to take 
up the gauntlet in the socinian controversy will have my warmest good 
wishes ; but let us not employ those arms against each other which 
were given us for our common defence. 



SECTION IV. 

On the Tett Act. 

Amid all the wQd eccentricities which, abounding in every part of 
this extraordinary publication, naturally diminish our wonder at any 
thing such a writer may advance, I confess I am surprised at his 
declaring his wish for the continuance of the Test Act This law, 
enacted in the latter end of the reign of Charles the Second to secure 
the nation from popery when it stood upon the brink of that precipice, 
is continued, now that the danger no longer exists which first occasioned 
it, for the express purpose of preserving the church from the inroads 
of dissenters. That church, it must be remembered, existed for ages 
before it received any such protection ; yet it is now the vogue to mag- 

* SooM Of mj iMMlen peilupa Mad to be toftombd that I bere tlhide to ICr. Maitio, wfaoi fbr 
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nify it« iiii|M>rtaiice to that degree -that one woiold imagine it was its 
sole prop, whose removal woi^d draw the whole fabric after it, or at 
least make it totter to its base. Whether these apprehensions were 
really entertained by the clergy who gare the signal for the commence* 
raent of hostilities on a late occasion, or whether they were only, im* 
polled . by that illiberal tincture and fixed antipathy to all who differ 
ftomthepv which hath ever marked their character, may be doubted ; 
but to behold a dissenting minister joining with them in an unnatural 
warfare against his brethren is a phenomenon so curious that it prompts 
us to inquire into its cause. Let us hear his reasons. He and many 
others were convinced, he tells us, *' that some of the persons who 
applied for the repeal were influenced by enmity against the doctrinal 
articles of the established church, and they could not sacrifice their 
pious, regard to truth, though in a church they had separated from, to 
the policy of men who with respect to God our Saviour only consult 
how they may cast him down from his excellency.*' When we bear 
the clergy exclaim that their church is in danger, we pretty well under* 
stand what they mean ; they speak broad, as Mr. Burke says, and 
intend no mqre than that its emoluments are endangered ; but when a 
serious dissenter expresses his pious regard to the doctrines of the 
church, it is the trtUh of those artides he must be supposed to have in 
view. Let us consider for a moment what advantage the Test Act is 
capable of yielding them. All those who qualify for civil offices by a 
submission to this law consist of two classes of people : they are either 
persons who are attached to the articles of the church, from whom 
therefore no danger could accrue, or they are persons who have signi- 
fied their assent to doctrines which they inwardly disapprove, and who 
have quahfuid themselves for trust by a solemn act of religious decep* 
tion. It is this latter class alone, it should be remembered, whom the 
Test Act^can at all influence, and thus the only security this celebrated 
law can afford the articles of the church is founded in a flagrant viola- 
tion of truth in the persons who become their guarantees. Every 
attempt that has been made to uphold religion by the civil arm has 
reflected disgrace upon its authors ; but of all that are recorded in the 
history of the world, perhaps this is the most absurd in its principle 
and the least effectual in its operation. For the truth of sacred mys- 
teries in religion, it appeals to the corruptest principles of the human 
heart, and to those onfy ; for no one can be tempted by the Test Act 
to profess an attachment to the doctrines of the church till he has been 
already allured by the dignity or emolument of a civil office. By com- 
pelling all who exercise any function in the state, from the person who 
aspires to its highest distinctions to those who fill the meanest offices 
in it, to profess that concurrence in religious opinions which is known 
never to exist, it is adapted beyond any other human invention to 
spread among all orders of men a contempt for sacred institutions, to 
enthrone hypocrisy, and reduce deception to a system ! The truth of 
any set of opinions can only be perceived by evidence ; but what evi- 
dence can any one derive from the mere mechanical action of receiving 
bread and wine at the hands of a parish priest ? He who believes them 
VoL.IL— C 
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already needs not to be initiated by any such ceremony ; and by what 
magic touch those simple elements are to convert the unbeliever, our 
author, who is master of so many secrets, has not condescended to ex* 
plain. He will not pretend to impute the first spread of these doctrines 
m the infancy of the Christian religion or their revival at the Reforma- 
tion to any such means, since he imagines he can trace them in the 
New Testament. It is strange if that evidence which was powerful 
epooghto introduce them where they were unknown is not sufficient 
to uphold them where they are already professed and believed. At 
least, the Test Act, it must be confessed, has yielded them no advan- 
tage, for they have been controverted with more acrimony and admitted 
by a smaller number of persons since that law was enacted, than in 
any period preceding. 

Were the removal of this test to overthrow the establishment itseli^ 
a consequence at the same time in the highest degree improbable, the 
articles of the church, if they are true, would remain unendangered, 
their evidence would continue unimpaired, an appeal to the inspired 
writings from which they profess to be derived would be open, the 
liberty of discussion would be admitted in as great an extent as at 
present ; this difference only would occur, that an attachment to them 
would no longer be suspected of flowing from corrupt and sinister 
motives. They would cease to be with the clergy the ladder of pro- 
motion, the cant of the pulpit, the ridicule of the schools. The futility 
of this or any other law, as a security to religious doctrines, may be 
discerned from this single reflection, that in the national church its 
own articles have, for a length of time, been either treated with con- 
tempt, or maintained with little sincerity -and no zeal ; while among 
the dissenters, where they have had no such aids, they have found a 
congenial soil, and continue to flourish with vigour. 

On the p(jlitical complexion of this test, as it does not fall so 
properly within my present view, I shall content myself with remark- 
ing, that harmless as it may appear at first sight, it carries in it the 
seeds of all the persecutions and calamities which have ever been sus- 
tained on a religious account. It proscribes, not an individual who 
has been convicted of a crime, but a whole party, as unfit to be trusted 
by the community to which they belong ; and if this stigma can be 
justly fixed on any set of men, it ought not to stop here^ or anywhere^ 
short of the actual excision of those who are thus considered as rotten 
and incurable members of the political bgdy. In annexing to religious 
speculation the idea of politicid default, the principle of this law would 
justify every excess of severity and rigour. K we are the persons it 
supposes, its indulgence is weak and contemptible ; if we are of a 
different description, the nature of its pretensions is so extraordinary 

as to occasion serious alarm, and call aloud for its repeal. Mr. , 

indeed, calls this and similar laws a restraint very prudently imposed 
upon those who dissent from the established religion.* 

This restraint, however, is no less than a political annihilation, de- 
baiiing them, though their talents were ever so splendid, firom mingling 
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ill the counsels, or possessing any share in the administration of their 
country. With that natural relish for absurdity which characterizes 
this author, he imagines they have justly incurred this evil for disseht* 
ing from an erronemts religion. 

He tells us in the course of his sermon,* that the grand ** principle 
of separation from the church lies in the unworldly nature of our 
Saviour's kingdom." This reason for separation implies, that any 
attempt to blend worldly interests or policy with the constitution of a 
church is improper ; but how could this be done more effectually than 
by rendering the profession of its articles a preliminary step to every 
kind of civil pre-eminence t Yet this abuse, which in his own estima- 
tion is so enormous as .to form the great basis of separation, he wishes 
to perpetuate; and, all things considered, hopes ^*that which is at 
rest will not be disturbed." In another part of his discourse,! he 
asks what temporalities has the church of Christ to expect? It is the 
mother of harlots which says, *' I sit a queen, and shall see no sor- 
row." Would any one imagine this was the language of a man who, 
in pleading for a Test Act, has rested the support of his creed on those 
very temporalities he affects so much to disdain, and has committed 
his religion to the arms of that mother .of harlots to be reared and 
nourished ! When speaking of the Test Act in the seventh page of 
his discourse, he thus expresses himself: " Surely the cross of Christ 
ought not to be insulted by persons eager to press into the temple of 
Mammon." Who could treat it with more poignant severity than is 
couched in this declaration ? yet this is the language of a person who 
desires its continuance. Iii truti), his representations on Uiis subject 
are pregnant with such contradictions, and rise above each other<^in so 
singular a gradation of absurdity, as will not be easily conceived,, and 
peiiiaps hath scarce ever been equalled. At the very outset of his 
sermon he declares, *' Whenever the gospel is secularized it is debased 
and misrepresented, and in proportion to the quantity of foreign infu- 
sions is the efficacy of this saving health diminished." But human 
ingenuity would be at a loss to contrive a method of secularizing the 
gospel more completely than by rendering it the common passport of 
all who aspire to civil distinctions. I am really weary of exposing 
the wild and extravagant incoherence of such a reasoner. From a 
man who, professing to be the apologist of his party, betrays its in- 
terests, and exhibits its most illustrious members to reproach ; who, 
himself a dissenter, applauds the penalties which the hierarchy has 
inflicted a ^* prudent restraint ;" who with the utmost poignance cen- 
sures a law which he solemnly invokes the legislature to perpetuate ; 
and proposes to secure the truths of religion by the ** profanation of its 
sacraments,"} by •• debasing the gospel," and " insulting the cross ;" 
any thing may be expected but consistence and decency. When such 
an author assures us he was not impelled by vanity to publish,^ we 
may easily give him credit ; but he should remember, though it may 
be a virtue to subdue vanity, it is base to extinguish shame. The 
tear which he tells us started from the eyes of hw audience, we will 
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hope, for their honour, was an effusion of regret natural to his friends 
on hearing hiio deliver sentiments which they considered as a disgrace 
to himself, and a calumny on his brethren. His affecting to poor ohh 
tempt upon Dr. Price, whose talents and character were revered by all 
parties, and to hold him up as the corrupter of the dissenters, will not 
fidl to awaken the indignation of every generous mind. Whether they 
were greater friends to their country whose pride and oppression scat- 
tered the flames of discord across the Atlantic, poured desolation into 
the colonies, dismembered the empire, and involved us in millione of 
debt, or the man who with a warning voice endeavoured to avert those 
calamities, posterity will decide. 

He gives us a pompous enumeration* of the piety, learning, and 
talents of a large body of his brethren who concur with him in a dis« 
approbation of the theological and political tenets of the Unitarians* 
The weakness of mingling them together has been shown already ; 
but if these great and eminent men, whom the world never heard of 
before, possess that zeal for their religion they pretend, let them meet 
their opponents on the open field of controversy, where they may dia« 
play their talents and prowess to somewhat more advantage than in 
skulking behind a consecrated <dtar. 

There are many particulars in the address and sermon of an extra- 
ordinary ^complexion which I have not noticed at all, as it was not my 
intention to follow the author step by step, but rather to collect his scat* 
tered representations into some leading points of view. For the same 
reason I make no remarks on his barbarous imagery or his style, every- 
where incoherent and incorrect, sometimes indecent, which cannot fall 
of disgusting every reader of taste. In a rude daubing peculiar to 
himself, where in ridicule of Dr. Priestley he has grouped together a 
foreigner^ a ship^ and cargo of drugs^ he has unfortunately sketched 
his own likeness, except in the circumstance of the shipt with tolerable 
accuracy ; for, without the apology of having been shipped into Eng- 
land, he is certainly a foreigner in his native tongue, and his publicsp 
tion will be allowed to be a drug. 

Had he known to apply the remark with which his address com- 
mences, on the utility of accommodating instruction to the exigence of 
times, he would have been aware that this is not a season for drawing 
off the eyes of mankind from political objects. They were in fact 
never turned towards them with equal ardour, and we may venture to 
affirm they will long contmue to take that direction. An attention to 
the political aspect of the world is not now the fruit of an idle curiosity, 
or the amusement of a dissipated and frivolous mind, but is awakened 
and kept alive by occurrences as various as they are extraordinaiy. 
There are times when the moral world seems to stand still; there are 
others when it seems impelled towards its goal with an accelerated 
force. The present id a period more interesting perhaps than any 
which has been known in the whole flight of time. The scenes of 
Providence thicken upon us so fast, and are shifted with so strange 
a rapidity, as if the great drama of the world were drawmg to a 

*FlfeS. 
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doM«* Events have taken plaee of late, and reyolations have been A 
feeted, which, had they been foretold a very few years ago, wonld have 
been viewed as visionary and extravagant ; and their mfluence is yet far 
fitMn being spent Europe never presented such a spectable before, 
and it is worthy of being contemplated withthe profoundest attention 
by all its inhabitants. The empire of darkness and of despotism has 
been smitten with a stroke which has sounded through the universe* 
When we see whole kingdoms, after reposing for centuries on the lap 
of their rulers, start from their slumber, the dignity of man rising up 
firom depression, and tyrants trembling on their thrones, who can 
remain entirely indifferent, or fail to turn his eye towards a theatre so 
august and extraosdinary 1 These are a kind of throes and struggles 
of nature to which it would be a sulienness to refuse our sympathy. 
Old foundations are breaking up ; new edifices are rearing. Institu- 
tions which have been long held in veneration as the most sublime 
refinements of human wisdom and policy, wliich age hath cemented 
and confirmed, which power hath supported, which eloquence hath 
conspired to embellish and opulence to enrich, are falline fast into 
decay. New prospects are opening on every side, of such amazing 
variety and extent as to stretch farther than the eye of the most 
enlightened observer can reach. 

Some beneficial effects appear to have taken place already, sufficient 
to nourish our most sanguine hope of benefits much more extensive. 
The mischief and folly of wars begin to be understood, and that mild 
and liberal system of policy adopted which has ever indeed been the 
object of prayer to the humane and the devout, but has hitherto remained 
utterly unknown in the cabinets of princes. As the mind naturally 
yields to the impression of objects which it contemplates often, we 
need not wonder if, amid events so extraordinary, the human char- 
acter itself should appear to be altering and improving apace. That 
fond attachment to ancient institutions, and blind submission to opinions 
already received, which has ever checked the growth of improvement, 
and drawn on the greatest benefactors of mankind danger or neglect, 
is giving way to a spirit of bold and fearless investigation. Man 
seems to be becoming more erect and independent He leans more 
on himself, less on his fellow-creatures. He begins to feel a con- 
sciousness in a higher degree of personal dignity, and is less enamoured 
of artificial distinctions'. There is some hope of our beholding that 
simplicity and energy of character which marks his natural state, 
blended with the humanity, the elegance, and improvement of polished 
society. 

The events which have already taken place, and the further changes 
they forbode, will open to the contemplative of every character innu- 
merable sources of reflection. To the philosopher they present many 
new and extraordinary facts, where his penetration will find ample 
scope in attempting to discover their cause, and to predict their effects, 
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ponnjr, mlfht tempi m atmoct to fiuiey Uuii, after Um iwraiolioli oTa cycle of ftnty jmn, tiBM Ind 
ImikiiiibMk 10 tfM MM auie or ttaliifB.-Bi». 
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He will hare an opportunity of viewing mankind in an inter6etiQ|r 
situation, and of tracing the progress of opinion through channels it 
has rarely flowed in before. The politician will feel his attentioa 
powerfully awakened, on seeing new maxims of policy introdocedv 
new institutions established, and such a total alteration in the ideas of 
a great part of the world, as will oblige him to study the art of goy- 
emment, as it were, afresh. The devout mind will behold in these 
momentous changes the finger of God, and discerning in them the 
dawn of that glorious period in which wars will cease and antichris- 
tian tyranny shall fall, will adore that unerring wisdom whose secret 
operation never fails to conduct all human affairs to their proper issue, 
and impels the great actors on that troubled theatre to fulfil, when 
they least intend it, the counsels of Heaven, and the predictions of its 
prophets. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Snios. thb pamphlet was first published, the principles it aiiBs to 
support have received eonfirmatUm from such a train' of disastrous 
•feats, that, it might have been hoped we should have learned tho9e 
lessons from misfortunes, which reason had failed to impress. Unin« 
strueted by our oalamities, we still persist in an impious attack on the 
liberties ot France, and are eager td take our part in the great drama 
of crimes which is acting on the continent of Europe. Meantime the 
violenee and injustice of the internal administration keeps' pace with 
our iniqiities abroad. Liberty and truth are silenced. An unrelenting 
system of prosecution prevails. The cruel and humiliating sentence 
passed upon Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer, men of unblemished morads 
and of the purest patriotism, the outrages committed on Dr. Priestley, 
and his intended removal to America, are events which will mark the 
latter end of the eighteenth century with inddible re]Mroach* But what 
has liberty to expect from a minister who has the apdacity to assert 
Ike king's right to land as many foreign troops as he pleases 
without the previotti consent of parliament I If this doctrine be true, 
the boasted equilibrium of the constitution, all the barriers which the 
wisdom of our ancestors have opposed to the encroachments of arbi* 
trary power, are idle, ineffectued precautions. For we have oidy to 
suppose for a moment an inclination in the roynd breast to overturn our 
libenies, and of what avail is the nicest internal arrangement against 
a foreigii force! Our constitution, on this principle, is the absurdest 
system that was ever conceived ; pretending liberty for its object, yet 
providing no security against the great antagonist and destroyer of 
liberty^ — the employment of military power by the chief magistrate. 
Let a foreign army be introduced into this or any other country, and 
quartered upon the subject without his consent, and what is there 
wanting, if such were the design of the prince, to complete the subjeo- 
tion of that country ? Will armed foreigners be overawed by written 
laws or unwritten customs, by the legal limitations of power, the paper 
lines of demarkation ? But Mr. Pitt contends, that though the sovereign 
may land foreign troops at his pleasure, he cannot subsist them without 
the aid of parliament. He may overrun his dominions with a mercenary 
army, it seems, but after he has subdued his subjects, he is compelled 
to have I'ecourse to them for supplies. What a happy contrivance I 
Unfortunately, however, it is found that princes with tlie unlimited 
command of armies, have hit upon a nearer and more efficacious 
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method of raising supplies than by an act of parliament. But it v§ 
needless any further to expose the effrontery, or detect the sophistry 
of this shameless apostate. The character of Pitt is written in sun- 
beams. A veteran in frauds while in the bloom of youth, betraying 
first, and then persecuting his earliest friends and connexions, falsifying 
every promise, and violating every political engagement, ever making 
the fairest professions a prelude to the darkest actions, punishing with 
the utmost rigour the publisher of the identical paper he himself had 
circulated,* are traits in the conduct of Pitt which entitle him to a fatal 
pre-eminence in guilt. The qualities of this man balance in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and sustain each other : the influence of his station, 
the extent of his enormities, invest him with a kind of splendour, and 
the contempt we feel for his meanness and duplicity is lost in the dread 
of his machulations, and the abhorrence of his crhnes. Too long has he 
insulted the patience of his countrymen ; nor ought we, when we observe 
the indifference with which the iniquities of Pitt's administration are 
viewed, to reproach the Romans for tamely submitting to the tyranny 
of Caligula or Domitian. 

We had fondly hoped a mild philosophy was about to diffuse over 
the globe the triumph of hberty and peace. But alas! these hopes 
are fled. The continent presents little but one wide picture of desc^ 
lation, misery, and crimes : on the earth distress of nations and per* 
plexUyj meiCs hearts faikng them for fear^ and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth. 

That the seeds of public convulsions are sown in every country of 
Europe (our own not excepted) it were vain to deny, seeds which, 
without Uie wisest precautions and the most conciliating councils, will 
break out, it is to be feared, in the overthrow of all governments. 
How this catastrophe may be averted, or how, should that be impossi* 
ble, its evils may be mitigated and diminished, demands the deepest 
consideration of every European statesman. The ordinary routine of 
ministerial chicanery is quite unequal to the task. A philosophic 
comprehension of mind, which, leaving the beaten road of politics, 
shall adapt itself to new situations and profit by the vicissitudes of 
opinion, equally removed from an attachment to antiquated forms and 
useless innovations, capable of rising above the emergency of the 
moment to the most remote consequences of a transaction ; combining 
the past, the present, and the future, and knowing how to defend with 
firmness, or concede with dignity ; these are the qualities which the 
situation of Europe renders indispensable. It would be a mockery of 
our present ministry to ask whether they possess those qualities. 

With respect to the following Apology for the Freedom of the Press, 
the author begs leave to claim the reader's indulgence to its numer* 
ous imperfections, and hopes he will recollect, as an excuse for the 
warmth of his expressions, it is an eulogium on a dead friend. 

*Mr. Holt, a prinier, at Newark, la now Imprlaoneil In Newgate ftor tw^ yean, ftr my l i i Ui g 
varbatiai. An Addreaa to tbe People on Reform, wUeli waa ainotlBaed for oataln, and BMbaUr 
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Thv accidental detention of the following pamj^et in the press 
longer than was expected gave me an opportunity before it was pub- 
lished of seeing Bishop Horsley's Sermon, preached before the House 
of Lords, on the 30th of January ; and as its contents are relevant to 
my subject; a few remarks upon it may not be improper. His lordship 
sets out with a severe censure of that ^^ freedom of dispute^ on matters 
Cf ^ such high importance as the origin ofgovemmenty and the authority 
of sooereigns^ in which he laments it has been the ^ folly ofthiscoun^ 
try for several years past"" to indulge. If his lordship has not inquired 
into those subjects himself, he can with little propriety pretend to decide 
in so imperious and peremptory a manner ; unless it be a privilege of 
his office to dogmatize without examination, or he has discovered some 
nearer road to truth than that of reasoning and argument. It seems a 
favourite point with a certain description of men to stop the progress 
of inquiry, and throw mankind back into the darkness of the middle 
ages, from a persuasion that ignorance will augment their power, as 
objects look largest in a mbu There is in reality no other foundation 
for that alarm which the bishop evpreRses. Whatever is not oompre* 
hended under revelation falls under the inspection of reason ; and since 
from the whole course of Providence, it is evident that aU political 
events and all the revolutions of government are effected by the 
instrumentality of men, there is no room for supposing them too sacred 
to be submitted to the human faculties. The more mindd there are 
employed in tracing their principles and effects, the greater probability 
will there be of the science of civil policy, as well as every other, 
attaining to perfection. 

Bishop Horsley, determined to preserve the character of an original, 
presents ns with a new set of political principles, and endeavours to 
place the exploded doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance 
npon a new foundation. By a curious distinction between the ground 
of authority and of obedience, he rests the former on human compact, 
the latter on divine obligation. ^It is easy to understand,^ .he says, 
" that the principle of the private citisen*s submission must he quite a 
distinct thing fiom the principle of the sovereign's public title. And 
for this plain reason : The principle of submission to bind the eonseienee 
cf every individual must be something universally known.^ He then 
proceeds to inform us, that the kingly title in England is founded on 
the act of settlement; but that as thousands and tens of thousands 
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of the people have never heard of that act, the principle which compels 
their allegiance must be something distinct from it, with which they 
may all be acquainted. In this reasoning, he evidently confotmds the 
oUigation of an individual to submit to the existing authority with that 
of the community collectively considered. For any partieular namber 
of persons to set themselves by force to oppose the established prac- 
tice of a state is a plain violation of the laws^of morality, as it would 
be productive of the utmost disorder; and no government could stand 
were it permitted to individuals to counteract the general will, of 
which, in ordinary cases, legal usages are the interpreter. In the worst 
state of political society, if a people have not sufficient wisdom or courage 
to correct its evils and assert their liberty, the attempt of individuals to 
force improvements upon them is a presumption which merits the 
severest punishment. Social order would be inevitably dissolved, if every 
man declined a practical acquiescence in that political regulation which 
he did not personally approve. The duty of submission is, in this light, 
founded on principles which hold under every government, and are 
plain and obvious. But the principle which attaches a people to their 
allegiance, collectively considered, must exactly coincide with the title 
to authority ; as must be evident from the very meaning of the term 
authority, which, as distinguished from force, signifies a right to demand 
obedience. Authority and obedience are correlative terms, and conse* 
quently in all respects correspond, and are commensurate with each 
other. 

^ The divine right!^ his lordship says, '*o/* the first magistrate in 
every polity to the dtixen^s ohedience is not of that sort which it were 
high-treason to claim for the sovereign of this country. It is a right 
which in no country can be denied^ without the highest of all treasons* 
The denial of it were treason against the paramount €Mthority ofGodJ^ 
To invest any human power with these nigh epithets is ridiculous at 
least, if not impious. The right of a prince to the obedience of his 
subjects, wherever it exists, may be called divine, because we know 
the Divine Being is the patron of justice and order ; but in that sense, 
the authority of a petty constable is equally divine ; nor can the term 
be applied with any greater propriety to supreme than to subordinate 
magistrates. As to ^ submission being among the general rules which 
proceed from the will of God^ and have been impressed upon the con' 
science of every man by the original constitution of the worlds nothing 
more is comprehended under this pomp of words than that submission 
is, for the most part, a duty — ^a sublime and interesting discovery t 
The minds of princes are seldom of the firmest texture ; and they who 
fill their heads with the magnificent chimera of divine right prepare a 
victim, where they intend a god. Some species of government is 
essential to the well-being of mankind ; submission to some species of 
government is consequently a duty ; but what kind of government shall 
be appointed, and to what limits submission shall extend, are mere 
human questions, to be adjusted by mere human reason and contrivance. 

As the natural consequence of divine right, his lordship proceeds to 
boulcate the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, in the 
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most unqaidified tenns ; assuming it as a principle to be acted upon 
under governments the most oppressive, in whrch he endeavours lo 
shelter himself under the authority of Paul. The apostolic exhorta- 
lioo, as addressed to a few individuals, and adapted to the local cir* 
eumstances of Christians at that period, admits an easy solution ; but 
to imagine it prescribes the duty of the Roman Empire, and is intended 
to subject millions to the capricious tyranny of one man, is a reflection 
as weU on the character of Paul as on Christianity itself. 

On principles of reason, tlie only way to determine the agreement 
of any thing with the will of God is to consider its influence on the 
happiness of society; so that in this view, the question of passive 
obedience is reduced to a simple issue : Is it best for the human race 
that every tyrant and usiu-per be submitted to without check or con* 
irol ! It ought likewise to be remembered, that if the doctrine of passive 
obedience be true, princes should be taught it, and instructed, that to 
whatever excesses of cruelty and caprice they proceed, they, may 
expect no resistance on the part of the people. If this maxim appear 
to be conducive to general good, we may fairly presume it concurs 
with the will of the Deity ; but if it appear pregnant with the most 
mischievous consequences, it must disclaim such support From the 
known perfection of God, we conclude he wills the happiness of man- 
kind ; and that though he condescends not to interpose miraculously^ 
that kind of civil polity is most pleasing in his eye which is produc* 
tive of the greatest felicity. 

On a comparison of free with arbitrary governments, we perceive 
the former are distinguished from the latter by imparting a much 
greater share of happiness to those who live under them ; and this in 
a manner too uniform to be imputed to chance or secret causes. He 
who wills the end must will the means which ascertain it. His lord- 
ship endeavours to diminish the dread of despotic government, by 
observing, that in its worst state it is attended with more good than 
ill, and that the/* end of government under all its abuses is generally 
answered hy it J* Admitting this to be true, it is at best but a consola- 
tion proper to be applied where there is no remedy, and afibrds no 
reason why we should not mitigate political as well as other evils, when 
it lies in our power. iVe endeavour to correct the diseases of the eye, 
or of any other organ, though the malady be not such as renders it 
useless. 

The doctrine of passive obedience is so repugnant to the genuine 
feelings of human nature, that it can never be completely acted on ; 
a secret dread that popular vengeance will awake, and nature assert 
her rights, imposes a restraint which the most determined despotism 
is not able to shake ofl*. The rude reason of the multitude mav be 
perplexed, but the sentiments of the heart are not easily perverted. 

In adjusting the different parts of his theory, the learned bishop 
appears a good deal embarrassed. ^ It will be readHy admitted^^ he 
says (p. 9), '* that of aU sovereigns^ none reign by so fair and just a 
title as those who derive their claim from some such public act {as the 
act of settlement) of the nation which they govern*^ That there ere 
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different degrees in justice^ and even in divine right (which his lord- 
ship declares adl sovereigns possess), is a very singular idea. ComnKm 
minds would be ready to imagine, however various the modes of it^iuHot 
may be, justice were a thing absolute and invariable, nor would they 
conceive how ** a divine rights a right the denial of which is kigh-4reas»m 
against the aathority ofQod^ can be increased by the act of a nation. 
But this is not all. It is no just inference (he tells us) that the obli- 
gation upon the private citizen to submit himself to the authority thus 
raised arises wholly from the act of the people conferring it, or from 
their compact with the person on whom it is conferred. But if the 
sovereign derives his claim from tliis act of the nation, how comes it 
that the obligation of the people to submit to his claim does not spiing 
from the same act ? Because ^ in aU these eases^ he affirms, ** the act 
of the people is only the means which Providence employs to advance 
the new sovereign to his station/* In the hand of the Supreme Being, 
the whole agency of men may be considered as an instrument ; bnt to 
make it appear that the right of dominion is independent of the people, 
men must be shown to be instruments in political affairs in a more 
absolute sense than ordinary. A divine interposition of a more imme- 
diate kind must be shown, or the mere consideration of God's being 
the original source of all power will be a weak reason for absolute 
submission. Anarchy may have power as well as despotism, and is 
equally a link in the great chain of causes and effects. 

It is not a little extraordinary that Bisliop Horsley, the apologist of 
tyranny, the patron of passive obedience, should affect to admire the 
British constitution, whose freedom was attained by a palpable violation 
of the principles for which he contends. He will not say the barons 
at Runnemede acted on his maxims in extorting the Magna Ghana 
from King John, or in demanding its confirmation from Henry the 
Third. If he approves of their conduct he gives up his cause, and is 
compelled at least to confess the principles of passive obedience were 
not true at that time ; if he disapproves of their conduct, he must, to 
be consistent, reprobate the restraints which it imposed on kingly 
power. The limitations of monarchy, which his lordship pretends to 
applaud, were effected by resistance ; the freedom of the British con- 
stitution flowed from a departure from passive obedience, and was 
therefore stained with high-treason *' against the authority of GrodJ* 
To these conclusions he must inevitably come, unless he can point out 
something peculiar to the spot of Runnemede or to the reign of King 
John, which confines the exception to the general doctrine of submis- 
sion to that particular time and place. With whatever colours the 
advocates of passive obedience may varnish their theories, they must 
of necessity be enemies to the British constitution. Its spirit they detest ; 
its corruptions they cherish ; and if at present they affect a zeal for its 
preservation, it is only because they despair of any form of govern- 
ment being erected in its stead which will give equal permanence to 
abuses. Afraid to destroy it at once, they take a malignant pleasure 
in seeing it waste by degrees under the pressure of internal malady. 

Whatever bears the semblance of reasoning in Bishop Horsley** 
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discourae will be found, I trust, to have received a satisfactory answer ; 
but to aoimadvert with a hecomiDg severity on the temper it displays is 
a less easy task. To render him the justice he deserves in %tm respect 
would demand all the fierceness of his character. 

We owe him an acknowledgment for the frankness with which he 
avows his decided preference of the clergy of France to dissenters in 
£ngland,Ta sentiment we have often suspected, but have seldom had 
the satisfaction of seeing openly professed before. 

^^None^^ he asserts, '' at this season^ are more entitled to our offices 
of love than thosp with whom the difference is wide in points of doctrine^ 
discipline^ and external rites ; those venerable exilesy the prelates and 
clergy of the fallen church of France, Far be it from me to intercept 
the compassion of the humane from the unhappy of any nation, tongue, 
or people; but the extreme tenderness he professes for the fallen 
church of France is well contrasted by his malignity towards dissenters. 
Bishop Horsley is a man of sense : and though doctrine, discipline, 
and external rites comprehend the whole of Christianity, his tender, 
sympathetic heart is superior to prejudice, and never fails to recognise 
in a persecutor a friend and a brother. Admirable consistency in a 
Protestant bishop, to lament over the fall of that antichrist whose over* 
throw is- represented by unerring inspiration as an event the most 
splendid and happy ! It is a shrewd presumption against the utility 
of religious establishments that they too often become seats of intole- 
rance, instigators to persecution, nurseries of Bonners and of Horsleys, 

His lordship closes his invective against dissenters, and Dr. Priestley 
in particular, by presenting a prayer in the spirit of an indictment. 
We are happy to hear of his lordship's prayers, and are obliged to him 
for remembering us in them ; but should be more sanguine in our ex- 
pectation of benefit if we were not informed the prayers of the righteous 
only avail much. " Miserable men^ he tells us, we ^ are in the gall 
of Inttemess^ and in the bond of iniquity/* With respect to the first, 
we must have plenty of that article, since he has distilled his own ; 
and if the bonds of iniquity are not added, it is only because they are 
not within the reach of his mighty malice. 

It is time to turn from this disgusting picture of sanctimonious h3rpo- 
crisy and priestly insolence to address a word to the reader on the 
following pamphlet. The political sentiments of Dr. Horsley are in 
truth of too little consequence in themselves to engage a moment's 
curiosity, and deserve attention only as they indicate the spirit of the 
times. The freedom with which I have pointed out the abuses of 
government will be little relished by the pusillanimous and the inter- 
ested, but is, I am certain, of that nature which it is the duty of the 
people of England never to relinquish, or suffer to be impaired by any 
human force or contrivance. In the present crisis of things, the danger 
to liberty is extreme, and it is requisite to address a warning voice to 
the nation, that may disturb its slumbers, if it cannot heal its lethargy. 
When we look at the distraction and misery of a neighbouring country, 
we behold a scene that is enough to make the most hardy republican 
tremble at the idea of a revolution. Nothing but an obstinate adhe« 
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rtnee to abuses can erer push the people of England to tliat fatal 
extremitT' But if the state of things continues to grow worse and 
worse, n the friends of reformt the true friends of their countiy, con- 
tinue to be overwhelmed by calumny and persecution, the confusion will 
probably be dreadful, the misery extreme, and the calamities that await 
us too great for human calculation. 

What must be the guUt of those men who can calmly contemplate 
the approach of anarchy or despotism, and rather choose to behold the 
ruin of their country than resign the smallest pittance of private emolu- 
ment and advantage ? To reconcile the disaffected, to remove discon- 
tents, to allay animosities, and open a prospect of increasing happmess 
and freedom, is yet in our power. But if a contrary course be taken* 
the sun of Great Britain is set for ever, her glory departed, and her 
history added to the catalogue of the mighty empires which exhibit the 
mstability of all human grandeur, of empires which, after they rose 
by virtue to be the admiration of the world, sunk by corruption into 
obscurity and contempt. If any thing shall then remain of her 
boasted constitution, it will display magnificence in disorder, majestic 
desolation, Babylon in ruins, where, in the midst of broken arches 
aiid fallen cblumns, posterity will trace the monunumts only of oar 
ancient freedom ! 
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As the* following pamphlet ha9 been Jong out of jprint, the reader 
xvill naturally expect some reason , should be assigned for its republica- 
tion.' I might satisfy myself widi safely affirming that I have no 
alternative left but either to publish it myself, or to permit it to be 4one. 
by others, since the copyright has long since transpired ; and I have 
been under the necessity of claiming as a favour )vhat I could not insist 
upon ms a ri^t. 

In addition to this, a most erroneous inference has been drawn from 
my sufiering it to fall into neglect. It has been often insinuated that 
my political principles have undergone a revolution, and that I have 
renounced the opinions which it was the object of this pamphlet to 
establish. I must beg leave, however, to assert, that fashionable as 
such changes have be^en, and sanctioned by many conspicuous exam* 
pies, I am not ambitious of the honour attachc^l to this species of 
conversion, from a conviction that he who has once been the advocate 
of freedom and of reform, will find it much easier to change his eon- 
duct than his principles — ^to worship Uie golden image than to believe 
in the divinity 'of the idoL A reluctance to appear as a political writer, 
an opinion, whether well or ill founded, that the Christian .ministry is 
in danger of losing something of its energy and sanctity by embarking 
on the stormy element of political debate, were the motives that de- 
termined- me, and which, had I not already engaged, would probably 
have effectually deterred me from writing upon politics. These scm- 
ples have given way .to feelings still stronger, to my extreme aversion 
to be classed with political apostates, and to the suspicion of being 
deterred from the honest avowal of my sentiments on subjects of great 
moment by hopes and fears to which, through every period of my life, 
I have been a total Stranger. The effect of increasing years has been 
to augment, if possible, my attachment to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, and to the cause of reform as inseparably combined 
with their preservation ; and few things would give me more uneasiness 
than to have it supposed I could ever becpme hostile or indifferent to 
these objects. 

The alterations in the present edition are nearly all of minor import* 
ance ; they chiefly consist of slight literary corrections, which very 
rarely affect the sense. It was not my wish or intention to impair 
the identity of the performance. There is in several parts an acrimony 
and vehemence in the language, which the candid reader will put to 
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tfaa aeoount of Jurenile ardour, and which, should it be deemed 
sive, he will perceive could not be corrected without producing a new 
composition. One passage in the prefcuse, delineating the character 
of the late Bishop Horsley, is omitted. On mature reflection, it vp' 
peared to the writer not ^uite consistent either with the spirit of 
Christianity or with the reverence due to departed genius. For the 
severity with which he has treated the political character of Mr. Pitt 
he is not disposed to apologize, because he feels the fullest convictioa 
diat the policy, foreign and domestic, of that celebrated statesman, has 
inflicted a more inciurable wound on the constitution, and entailed mor« 
permanent and irreparable calamities on the nation, than that of any 
other minister in the annals of British history. A simple reflectioa 
will be sufficient to evince the unparalleled magnitude of his apostacy, 
which is, that the memory of the wn of Lord Chatham, the vehement 
opposer of the American war, the champion of reform, and the idol of 
the people, has become the rallying point of toryism, the type and 
S3rmbol of whatever is most illiberal in principle and intolerant in 
practice^ 

1821. 
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szcnoM L 
Ofi the Right of Public Discussion. 

Solon, the celebrated legislator of Athens, we are told, enacted t 
law for the capital punishment of every citizen who should continue 
neuter when parties ran high in that republic. He considered, it 
should seem, the declining to take a decided part on great and critical 
occasions an indication of such a culpable indifierenee to the interests 
of the commonwealth as could be expiated only by death. While we 
blame the rigour of this law, we must confess the principle on which 
it was founded, is just and solid. In a political contest relatbg to 
particular men or measures, a well-wisher to his country may be per- 
mitted to remain silent ; but when the great interests of a nation are 
at stake, it becomes every man to act with firmness and vigour. I 
consider the present aff a season of this nature, and shall Uierefore 
make no apology for laying before the public the reflections it has 
suggested. 

The most capital advantage an enlightened people can enjoy is the 
liberty of discussing every subject which can fall withili the compass of 
the human mind : while this remains, freedom will flourish ; but should 
it be lost or impaired, its principles will neither be well understood nor 
long retained. To render the magistrate a judge of truth, and engage 
his authority in the suppression of opinions, shows an inattention to 
the nature and design of political society. When a nation forms n 
government, it is not wisdom but jHnoer which they place in the hand 
of the magistrate ; firoin whence it follows, his concern is, only with 
those objects which power can operate upon. On this account the 
administration of justice, the protection of property, and the defence of 
every, member of the community from violence and outrage fall natu- 
rally within the province of the civil ruler, for these may all be accom- 
plished by power ; but an attempt to distinguish truth from error, and 
to countenance one set of opinions to the prejudice of another, is to 
apply power in a manner mischievous and absurd. To comprehend 
the reasons on which the right of public discussion is founded, it is 
requisite to remark the difference between sentiment and conduct. The 
hehaviour of men in society will be influenced by motives drawn from 
the prospect of good and evil : here then is the proper department of 

D2 
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gOTerament, as it is capable of applying that good and evil Iiy which 
actions are determined. Truth, on &e contraiy, is quite of a different 
nature, being supported only by evidence^ and as whm this is repre- 
sented we cannot withhold our assent, so where this is wanting no 
power or authority can command it 

However some may affect to dread cpntroveisy, it can never be 
of ultimate disadvantage to the interests of tnith or the hs^piness 
of mankind. Where it b indulged in its full extent, a multitude 
of ridiculous opinions vnll no doubt be obtruded upon the public ; but 
any ill influence they may produce cannot continue long, as they are 
sure to be opposed with at least equal ability and that superior ad- 
vantage which is ever attendant on truth. The colours with which 
wit or eloquence may have adorned a false system will gradually die 
away, sophistry be detected, and every thing estimated at length 
according to its true value. Publications, besides, like every thing 
else that is human, are of a mixed nature, where troth b often blended 
with falsehood, and important hints suggested in the midst of much 
impertinent or pernicious matter ; nor is there any way of separating 
the precious from the vile but by tolerating the whole. Where the 
right of unlimited inquiry is exerted, the human faculties will be upon 
the advance ; where it is relinquished, they will be of necessity at a 
stand, and wiU probably decline. 

If we have recourse to experience, that kind of enlaiged ejperience 
in particular which history furbishes, we shall not be apt to entertain 
any violent alann at the greatest liberty of discussion : we shall there 
see that to this we are indebted for those improvements in arts and 
sciences which have meliorated in so great a degree the condition of 
mankind. The middle ages, as they are called, the dariLest period 
of which we have any particular accounts, were remarkable ior 
two things, — the extreme ignorance that prevailed, and an excessive 
Teneration for received opinions ; circumstances which, having been 
always united, operate on each other, it is plain, as cause and effect. 
The whole compass of science was in those times subject to res^^t; 
OTeiy new opinion was looked upon as dangerous. To affirm the 
globe we inhabit to be round was deemed here^, and for asserting its 
motbn the immortal Galileo vras confined in the prisons of the inquisi- 
tion. Tet it is remarkable, so little are the human faculties fitted for 
restraint, that its utmost rigour was never able to effect a thonwi^ 
unammity, or to preclude the most alarming discussions and contio- 
Tersies. For no sooner was one point settled than another was started ; 
and as the articles on which men professed to differ were always ex« 
tremely few and subtle, they came the more easily into contact, and 
their animosities were the more violent and concentrated. The shape 
of the tonsure, or manner in which a monk should shave hi^ head, would 
then throw a whole kingdom into convulsions. In proportion as the 
world has become more enli^tened, this unnatural policy of restraint 
has retired, the sciences it has entirely abandoned, and has taken its 
last stand on religion and politics. The first of these was long eon* 
aidered Of a nature so pecoliariy sacred^, that eveiy attenpC lo alter it» 
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or to impaur the reverence for its received institations, Was regarded 
under the name Of heresy as a crime of the first n^agnitnde. Yet 
dangerous as free inquiry may have been looked upon when extended 
to the principles of religion, there is no department where it was more 
neeessaiy, or its interference more decidedly beneficial. By nobly 
daring to exert it when all the' powers on earth were combined in its 
suppression, did Luther accomplish that reformation which di^w forth 
primitive Christianity, long hidden and concealed under a load of 
abuses, to the view of an awakened and astonished world. So great 
is the force of truth .when it has once gained the attention, that aU the 
arts and policy of the court of Rome, aided throughout every part of 
Europe by a veneration for antiquity, the prejudices of the vulgar, and 
the cruel^ of despots, were fairly baffled and confounded by the op- 
position of a solitary monk. And had this principle of free inquiry 
been permitted in < succeeding times to have full scope, Ohristianinr 
would at this period have been much better understood, and the am- 
mosity of sects considerably abated. Religious toleration has never 
been complete even in England ; but having prevailed more here than 
perhaps in any other country, there is no place where the doctrines of 
religion havb been set in so clear a light or its truth so ably defended. 
The writings of Deists have contributed much to this end. Whoever 
Will compare the late defences of Christianity by Locke, Butler, or 
Clark with those of the ancient apologists, wiU discern- in the former 
far more precision and an abler method of reasoning than in the latter ; 
which must be attributed' chiefly to the superior spirit of inquiiy by 
which modem times are distinguished. Whatever alarm then may 
have been taken at the liberty of discussion, religion it is plain hath 
been a' gainer by it ; its abuses corrected, and its divine auuiority set- 
tled on a firmer basis than ever. ^' > . 

Though I have taken the liberty of making these preliminary re- 
marks on the infiuence of free inquiry in general, what I have more 
immediately in view is to defend its exercise in relation to government. 
This being an institution purely human, one v^ovld imagine it were 
the proper province for freedom of discussion in its utmost extent It 
is surely just thait every one should have a right to examine those 
measures by which the happmess of all may be affected. The control 
of the pubUc fli^d over the conduct of ministers, exerted through the 
medium of the press, has 'been regarded By the best writers both in 
our country and on the continent as the main support of our liberties. 
While this remams We cannot be enslaved ; when it is impaired or 
diminished y^e shall sopn cease to be free. ^ 

Under pretence of its being seditious (o express any disapprobation 
of the farm of our govemment^ the most alarming attempts are made 
to wrest the liberty of the press out of our hands. It is far from being 
my intention to set up a defence of republican principles, as I •am per- 
muided whatever imperfections may attend the British constitution, it 
b competent to all the ends of govemmeiit, and the best adapted of 
any to the actual situation of this kingdom. Yet I am convinced there 
is no crime in being a republican, and^that while he obeys the laws. 
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eveiy man has a right to entertain what sentiments he pleases on 
form of government, add to discuss this with the same freedom as any 
other topic. In proof of this I shall beg the reader*s attention to the 
following arguments. 

1. We may apply to this point in particular the observation that has 
been made on the influence of free inquiry in general, that it will issue 
in the firmer establishment of truth and the overthrow of error. Every 
thing that is really excellent will bear examination, it will even invite 
it ; and the more narrowly it is surveyed, to the more advantage it will 
appear. Is our constitution a good one t it will gain in our esteem' by 
the severest inquiry. Is it bad T then its imperfections should be laid 
open and exposed. Is it, as is generally confessed, of tf mixed nature, 
excellent in theory, but defective in its practice ? freedom of discussion 
will be sdll requisite to pohit out the nature and source of its corruptions, 
and supply suitable remedies. If our constitution be that perfect model 
of excellence it is represented, it may boldly appeal to the reason of an 
enlightened age, and need not rest on the support of an implicit failh. 

3. Government is the creature of the people, and that which they 
have created they surely have a oght to examine. The great Author 
of nature, having placed .the right of dominion in no particular hands, 
bath left every point relating to it to be settled by the consent and 
approbation of mankind. In spite of the attempts of sophistry to con- 
ceal the origin of political right, it must inevitably rest at length on the 
acquiescence of the people. In the case of individuals it is extremely 
plain. If one man should overwhelm another with superior force, and 
after completely subduing him under the name of government, transmit 
him in this condition to his heirs, every one would exclaim against such 
an act of injustice. But whether the object of his oppression be one 
or a million can make no difference in its nature, the idea of equity 
having no relation to that of numbers* Mr. Burke, with some other 
authors, are aware that ka original right of dominion pan only be ex- 
plained by resolving it into the will of the people, yet contend that it 
becomes inalienable and independent by length of time and prescrip- 
tion. This fatal mistake appears to me to have arisen from confound- 
ing the right of dominion with that of private proper^. Possession for 
a certain time, it is true, vests in the latter a complete right, or there 
would be no end to vexatious claims ; not to mention t^ it is of no con- 
sequence to society where property lies, provided its regulations be clear 
and its possession undisturbed. For the same reason it is of the essence 
of private property to be held for the sole use of the owner, with liberty to 
employ it in what way he pleases consistent with the safety of the com- 
munity. But the right of dominion has none of the qualities that dis- 
tinguish private possession. It is never indifferent to the community 
in whose hands it is lodged, nor is it intended in any degree for the 
benefit of those who conduct it. Being derived from the will of the 
people, explicit or implied, and existing solely for their use, it can no 
more become independent of ihat will than water can rise above Its 
aonrce. But if we allow the people are the true origin of political 
r* it is absurd to require them to resign the right of discussing 
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any question that can arise either upon its fonn or its measiqres, as 
this would put it for ever out of their power to revoke, the trust which 
they have placed in the hands of their rulers^ 

i. If it be a crime for a subject of Great Britain to escpress his dis- 
approbation of that form of government under which he lives, the same 
conduct must be condemned in the inhabitant of any other country. 
Perhaps it will be said a dis^ction ought to be made on account of 
the superior excellence of the Briti^ constitution. This superiority 
I am not 'disposed to contest, yet cannot allow it to be a proper reply, 
as it takes for granted that which is supposed to be a matter of debate 
and inquiry. Let a government be ever so despotic, it is a chance if 
those who share in the administration are not loud in proclaiming ita 
excellence. Go into Turkey, and the pachas of the provinces will 
probably tell you th^t the Turkish government is thip most perfect in the 
world. If Uie excellence of a constitution, then, is assigned as the 
reason that none should be permitted to censure it, who, I ask, is to 
determine on this its excellence ? If you reply, every man's own 
'reason will determine, you concede the very point I am endeavouring 
to ^tabhsh, the liberty of free inquiry : if you reply, our rulers, you 
admit a principle that equally applies to every government in the worlds 
and win lend no more support tp the British constitution than to that 
of Turkey or Algiers. 

4. An inquiry respecting the comparative excellence of civil coi^ 
stitutions can be forbidden on no other pretence than that of its tending 
to sedition and anarchy. This plea, however, vrill have little weight 
with those who reflect to how many ill purposes it has been already 
applied ; and that when the exaqiple has been once introduced of supp 
pressing opinions on account of their imagined ill tendency,, it haa 
seldom been confined within any safe or reasonable bounds. The 
doctrine of tendencies is extremely subtle and complicated. What- 
ever would diminish our veneration for the Christian religion, or shake 
our belief in' the being of a God, will be allowed to be of a very evil 
tendency ; yet few, I imagine, who are acquainted with history^ would 
wish to see the writings of skeptios pr Deists suppressed by law ; being 
persuaded it would be lodging, a very dangerous power in the hands 
4>f the magistrate, and that truth is best suppprted by its own evidence. 
This dread of certain opinions on account of their tendency has been 
the copious spring of all those religious wars and persecutions which 
are the disgrace and calamity of modem times. 

Whatever danger may Result from die freedom of political debate 
in some countries,* no apprehension from -that quarter need be entei^ 
tained in our own. Free inquiry will never endanger the existence of 
a good governknent ; scarcely will it he able to work the 4>verthiow 
of a bad one. So uncertain is the issue of all revolutiona, so turi>u* 
lent and bloody the scenes that too often usher them in, the prejudice 
ion the side of an ancient establishment so great, and tfie interests in- 
volved in its support so poweriiil, that while it provides in any tolerable 
measure for the happiness o( the peo^le» it may Aefy all the efforts of 
its enamies. 
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The reil danger to every free gOfrenmiMit b lees from its enemies 
than fh>m itself. Shonld it resist the most temperate reforms, and 
nAiintain itlB abuses with obstinacy, imputing complaint to faction* 
calumniating its friends, and smiling only on its flatterers ; should it 
encourage informers and hold out rewards to treachery, turning ererf 
man into a spy, and every neighbotirhood into the seat of an inqnisi* 
tion, let it not hope it can long conceal its tyranny under the mask of 
freedom. These are the avenues through wldch despotism must 
enter ; these are the arts at which integrity sickens, and freedom tarns 
pale. 



SKCTION n. 
Oil Associatams. 

Thk associations that have been formed in varions parts of the 
kingdom appear to me to have trodden very nearly in. the, steps I 
have been describing. Nothing could have justified this extraordinary 
mode of combination but the actual existence of those insurrections 
and plots, of which no traces have appeared, except in a speech 
from the throne. Thev merit a patent for insurrections who have dis* 
eovered the ait of conducting them with so much silence and secrecy, 
that m the very places where they are affirmed to have happened they 
have been heard of only by rebound from the cabinet Happy had it 
been for the repose of unoffending multitudes if the associators had 
been able to put their mobs in possession of tins important diacoveiy 
before they set them in motion. 

No sooner had the ministry spread an alarm through the kingdom 
against republicans and levellers, than an assembly of court-syco- 
phants, with a placeman at their head, entered into what they termed 
an association at the Crown and Anchor tavern, whence they issued 
accounts of their proceedings. Tins was the primitive, the metropol- 
itan association, which, with few exceptions, gave the tone to the suc- 
ceeding, who did little more than copy its language and its spirit As 
the popular ferment has, it may be hoped, by tluis time in some mea- 
sure subsided, it may not be improper to endeavour to estimate the 
utility and develop the principles of these societies. 

1. The first particular that engages the attention is theur singular 
and unprecedented nature. The object is altogedier new. * The po- 
litical societies that have been hitherto formed never thought of inter- 
fering with the operations of law, but were content with giving, by 
their union, greater force and p^iblicity to their sentiments. The dif- 
fusion of principles was their object, not the suppression \ and, eoa- 
fiding m the justness of their cause, they challenged their enemies 
Into the field of controversy. These ftocieties, on the other hand, are 
combined with an express view to extinguish opinions, and to overw 
whelm freedom of inquiry by the terrors of criminal .prosecution. 
They pretend not to enlighten the people by the i^read of pdilioal 
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knowledgOf or to conAite the errorft of the syntem they winh to dit- 
coiinteiiance : they- breathe only the language of menace; their ele- 
ment is indictmeiit tod prosecution, and their criminal justice formed 
on the model of RhadamanthuK, the poetic judge of .Heu. 

2. They are not only new in their nature and complesdon, but. are 
Unsupported by any just pretence of expedience or necessity. The 
British constitution hath provided ample securities for its stability and 
permanence. The prerogatives of the crown in all matters toudimg 
its ^gniiy are of a nature so high and weighty as may rather occa^ 
sion alarm than need corroboration. The office of attorney-general 
is created for .the very purpose of prosecuting sedition ; and he has 
the peculiar privilege of filing a bill against offenders in the king's 
name, without the intervention of a grand jury. 1£ the public traii^ 
quillity be threatened, the king can imbody the militia as well as sta- 
tion the military in the suspected places^ and when to this is added 
the immense patronage and influence which flows from the disposal 
of seventeen millions a year, it must be evident the stability of the 
British government can never be shsJcen by the efforts of any minority 
whatever. It comprehends within itself all the resources of defence 
which the best civil polity ought to possess. The permanence of every 
government mtist depend, however, after all, upon opinion, a general 
persuasion of its excellence, which can -never be increased by its 
assuming a vindictive and sanguinary aspect While it is the object 
of the people's approbation it will be continued, and 'to support it much 
beyond that period by mere force and terror would be imposnble were 
it just, and unjust were it possible. The law hath amply provided 
against overt acts of sedition and disorder, and to suppress ittere 
opinions by any other method than reason and argument is the height 
of tyranny. Freedom of thought, being intimately connected vnth the 
happiness and dignity of man in every stage of his being, is of so 
much more importance than the preservation of any constitution, that 
to infringe the former under pretence of supporting the latter is to 
sacrifice the means to the end. 

3. In attempting to define the boundary which separates the liberty 
of the press from its licentiousness, these societies ^ave undertaken a 
task which they are titteily. unable to execute. The line that divides 
them is too. nice and delicate to be perceived by every eye, or to be 
drawn by every rode and unskilful hand. When a public outrage 
against the laws is coi^mitted, the crime is felt in a. moment; but to 
ascert^ the qualities which compose a libel, and to apply with exr 
actness the general idea to every instance arid example which may 
occur, demand an effort of thought and reflection little likely to be 
exerted by the great mass of mankind. Bewildered in a pursuit which 
they are incapable of conducting with propriety, taught to suspect 
treason and sedition m every page they read and in every contrers»* 
tion they hear, the necessary effect of such an employment must be 
to perplex the understanding and degrade the heart. An 
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ezpecfient for. transforming a great and generona people into a con- 
temptible race of spies and iiiformers ! 

For private individuals to combine together at all with a view to 
quicken the vigour of criminal prosecution is suspicious at least,, if not 
Ulegal ; in a case where the liberty of the press is concerned, all such 
combinations are utterly improper. The faults and the excellences 
of a book are often so blended, the motives of a writer so difficult to 
ascertain, and the mischiefs of servile restraint so alarming, that the 
criminality of a book should always be left to be determined by the 
particular circumstances of the case. As one would rather see many 
criminals escape than the punishment of one innocent person, so it is 
infinitely better a multitude of errors should be propagated than one 
truth be suppressed. 

If the suppression of Mr. Paine's pamphlet be the object of these 
societiest they are ridiculous in the extreme ; for the circulation of his 
works ceased the moment Uiey were declared a libd : if any other 
publication be intended, they are premature and impertinent, in pre* 
suming to anticipate the decision of the courts. 

4. Admitting, however, the principle on which they are founded to 
be ever so just and proper, they are highly impolitic. All violence 
exerted towards opinions which falls short of extermnation serves no 
other purpose .than to render them more known, and ultimately to in- 
crease the zeal and number of their abetters. Opinions that are false 
may be dissipated by thjB force of argument ; when they are true their 
punishment ^draws towards them infallibly more of the public attention, 
and enables them to dwell with more lasting weight and pressure on 
the mind. The progress pf reason is aided, in tfis case, by the pas* 
sions, and finds in curiosity, compassion, and resentment powerful 
auxiliaries. 

When public discontents are allowed to vent themselves in reason- 
ing and discourse, they subside into a calm ; but their confinement in 
the bosom is apt to give them a fierce and deadly tincture. The reason 
of this is obvious : as men are seldom disposed to complain till they at 
least imagine themselves injured, so there is no injury which they will 
remember so long, or resent so deeply, as that of being threatened 
into silence. This seems like adding triumph to oppression, and insult 
to injury. The apparent tranquillity which may ensue is delusive snd 
ominous ; it is that awful stillness which nature feels while she is 
awaiting the dischargie of the gathered tempest. 

The professed object of these associations is to strengthen the hands 
of government : but there is one way in which it may strengthen its 
own hands most effectually ; recommended by a very venerable au- 
thority, though one from which it hath' taken but few lessons. ^ He 
that hath clean hands^ saith a sage adviser, ^ shall grow stronger and 
stronger.'^ If the government wishes to become more vigorous, let 
it first become more pure, lest an addition to its strength should only 
increase its capacity for mischief. 

There is a characteristic feature attending these associations, which 
is sufficient to acquaint us with their real origin and spirit, that is the 
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'Silence, almost total, which they maintain restpecting political abuses. 
Had they been intended, as their title imports, merely to furnish an 
antidote to the spread of republican schemes and doctrines, they would 
have loudly asserted thie necessity of refonn, as a conciliatory princi- 
ple, a centre of union, in which the virtuous of all descriptions might 
have concurred. But this, however conducive to the, good of the peoj^e, 
would have defeated their whole project, which ccmsisted in availing 
themselves of an alarm which they had. artfully prepared, in order to 
withdraw the public attention firom real grievances to imaginary dangers. 
The Hercules of reform had penetrated the Augean stable of abuses ; 
the fabric of corruption, hitherto deemed sacred, began to totter, an4 
its upholders were apprehensive their iniquity was almost full. In this 
perplexity they embraced an occasion afforded them by the spread of 
certain bold speculations (speculations which owed their, success to 
the coiTuptigns of government) to diffuse a p»iic, and to drown the 
justest complaints in unmeaning clamour. The plan of associating, 
dius commencing in corruption, and propagated by imitation and by 
fear, had for Its pretext the fear of republicanism ; for its object the 
perpetuity of abuses. Associations in this light may be considered as 
mirrors placed to advantage for reflecting the finesses and tricks of 
^e ministry. At present they are playing into each other's hands, 
an\d no doubt find great entertainment in deceiving the natiop. Bullet 
thenir-be aware lest it should be found, afler all, none are so much 
duped as themselveiB. Wisdom and truth, the ofisfMing of the sky, are 
immortal ; but cunning and deception, the meteors -of the earthy after 
glittering for a moment, must pass away. 

The candour and sincerity of these associatOrs is of a piece with 
theff other virtues : for while they profess to be combined in order to 
prevent riots and insurrections, attempted to be raised by Fepublicans 
and levellers, they can neither point out the persons to whom that^ 
description applies, nor mention a single riot that was not fomented by 
their principles, and engaged on Uieir side. There have been three 
riots in England of late on a political account ; one at Birmingham, 
one at Manchester, and one at Cambridge ; each of wHich has boen 
levelled against dissenters and friends of reform.* 

The Crown and Anchor association, as it was first in order of time, 
seems also determined, by pushing to a greater length the maxims of 
arbitrary power, to maintain its' pre-eminence in every other reqpect 
The divine righf^of monarchy, the sacred anointing of kings, passive 
obedience and non-resistance, are the hemlock and night shade which 
these physicians have prescribed for the health of the nation ; and are 
yet but a specimen of a more fertile crop which they have promised out 
of the hotbed of their depliivity. The opinions which they have 

* The oondnet of tn bonoorabte member of the Honie of OodkmoiM, recpeeting the last of theee, 
WW extremely iUlbenl. He Infbrmed the bonae, that the riot at Cambridfe waa nothlBf aoore 
than that the mob eompellod Mr. Ma^raiTe, one of his oooetitoeuta, who had been he«cd to speak 
sedltkms words, to stnc Ctod save the Klnf— « statement in which heiwaa ntteriy mitrtaksn. Mr. 
Mnsfrare. with whom I hare the pieasnra of being well aoqaainted, waa neither «aUty of nttertag 
eeditioas diseonne, nor did'he, 1 am oertain, comply with the reqnlsltioh. His whole crime consisti 
in the lore of his conntry, and a leal fbr parliamentary reftnrm. It would be happy for this nattoii, 
ifa portion only of the iategrity and ditrinlerastedTirtiiewhlell adorn his ehaiaoter could be iaAisad 
Into our great men. 
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MMclated to suppieM are otfntainedy tfaiBy tell ns, in the terms liberty 
and equality; after which they proceed to a dull harangue on the mis- 
chiefa that . must flow from equalizing property. All mankind, thejr 
gravely tell us, are not equal in Tirtue, as if that were not sufficiently 
evident from Uie existence of their society. The notion ^of equality 
in property was never seriously cherished in Uie mind of any man, 
unless for the purpose of calumny : and Uie term transplanted from a 
neighbouring country never intended there any thing more than eqwdity 
4ffngkU — as opposed to feudal oppression and hereditary distinctions. 
An equality of rights may consist with the greatest inequality between 
the thing to whidi those rights extend.. It belongs to the very nature 
of vroperty for the owner to have a full and complete right to that 
which he possesses, and consequently for all-properties to have equal 
rights ^ but who is so ridiculous as to infer from thence that the posses- 
sions themselves are equal I A more alarming idea cannot be spread 
among the people, than that there is a large party ready to abet them 
in any enterprise of depredation and ^plunder. As all men do not know 
that the element of the associators is calumny, they are really in dan- 
ger for a while of being believed, and must thank Uiemselves if they 
should realize the plan of equality their own malice has invented. 

I, am happy to find tiiat Mr. Law, a very respectable gentleman, 
who had joined the Crown and Anchor society, has publicly vrithdrawn 
his name, disgusted with their conduct ; by whom we are informed 
they receive anonymous letters, vilifying the characters of persons 
of the first eminence, «nd that tfaey are in avowed alliance with the 
ministry for prosecutions, whom they entreat to order the soiieiUr^ 
general to proceed <m their suggestions. When such « society declares 
^ itself to he unconnected with any poUtiedl party ^ our respect for 
human nature impels us to believe it, and to hope their appearance 
may he considered as an era in the annals of corruption which will 
transmit their names to posterity with the encomiums they deserve* 
With sycophants so base and venal, no aiigument or remonstrance can 
be expected to have any success. It is in vain to apply to reason when 
it b perverted md abused, to shame when it is extinguished, to a con- 
science which has ceased to admonish : I shall therefore leave them 
in the undisturbed possession of that true philosophical indifference 
which steels, them against the reproaches of their own hearts and the 
contempt of all honest men. - 

All Uie associations, it is true, do not brieafhe the spirit which dis- 
graces that of the Crown and Anchor. But they all concur in estab- 
lishing a political test, on the first appearance of which the friends of 
liberty should make a stand. The opinions proposed may be innocent ; 
but die precedent is fatal, and the moment subscription becomes the 
price of security, the Rubicon is passed. Emboldened by the success 
of this expedient, its authors will venture on mbre vigorous measures ; 
test will steal upon test, and the bounds of tolerat^ omnion will be 
continually nanowed, till we awake under the isngi ot a relentless 
despotism. 
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On a "Reform of Parliament. 

Whatxvbr difference of opinion may take place in points of lese 
importance^ there is one in which the friends of freedom are endrelf 
agreed, that is, the necessity of reform in the representation. The 
theory of the English constitution presents three independent powers: 
the king, as execntive head, with a negative in the legislature, an 
hereditary House of Peers, and an assembly of Commons, who are ap- 
pointed to reptesent the nation at large. From this enumeration it is 
plain that the people of England dan have no Ubeity, that is, no share 
m forming the laws but what they exert through die medium of the 
last of those bodies ; nor then, but in pn^rtion to its independence of 
the other. The independence, therefore, of the House of Commons 
is the column on which the whole fabric of our liberty rests. Repre- 
sentation may be considered as complete when it collects to a sufficient 
, extent and transmits widt perfect fidelity the real sentiments of the 
people ; but this it may fail of accomplishing through various causes. 
If its electors are hut a handful of people, and of a peculisur order and 
description ; if its duration is sufficient to enable it to imbibe the Spirit 
of a corporation ; if its integrity be corrupted by treasury influenee, or 
warped by the prospect of jMaces and pensions; it may^ by these means 
not only fail of the end of its appointment, but fall into such' an entire 
dependence on the executive branch as to become a most dangerous 
instrument of arbitrary power. The osuipation of the emperors at 
Rome would not have been safe unless it had concealed itself behind 
the fcnrmalities of a senate. 

The confused and inadequate state of our representation at present 
is too obvious to escape the attention of the most careless observer. 
While, through the fluctuation ofrhuman affairs, many towns of ancient 
note have faUen into decay, and the increase of commerce has. raised 
obscure hamlets to splendour and distinction, the state of representation 
standing still amid these vast changes, points back to an oraer of things, 
which no longer subsists. The opulent towns of Birmingham, Man- 
ciiester, and Leeds send no members to parliament; &e decsyed 
boroughs of Cornwall appoint a multitude of representatives. Old 
Sarum sends two members, though there are not more than one (nt two 
families that reside in it. The (Ssproportion between those who vote 
for representatives and the people at large is so great, that the majority 
of our House of Commons is chosen by less than eight thousand m a 
kingdom ponsisling of as many millions. Mr. Burgh, in his excellent 
political disquisitions, has mftde a very laborious calculation on this 
head, from which it appears that the ^airs of this great empiM are 
decided by the suffinges of between fiye and six ^ousand electors ; so 
that our representation, instead of' being co-extended with the people, 
fUlsof this in aproponkm that iMrulyenuyrmoas. ThequalifieatioQs, 
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moreover, that confer the right of election are capricioiu and irregular. 
In some places it belongs to the corporation*, or to those, whom they 
think proper to make free ; in some to every housekeeper ; in others it 
IB attached to a particular estate, whose proprietor is absolute lord of the 
borough, of wluch he makes his advantage by representing it himself 
or disposing of it to the best bidder. In counties the right of election 
is annexed only to one kind of property, that of freehold ; the proprietor 
of copyhold land being entirely deprived of it, though his politick 
situation is precisely the same. 

The consequence of this perplexity in the qualifications of electors 
is often a tedious scrutkiy and examination before a committee of the 
House of Commons, prolonged to such a length that there is no time 
when there are not some boroughs entirely unrepresented. These 
gross defects in our representation have struck all sensible men very 
forcibly ; even Mr. Paley, a courtly writer in Uie main, declares the 
bulk of the inhabitants of this country have little more concern in the' 
appointment of. parliament than the subjects of the grand seignior at 
Constantinople. 

On the propriety of the several plans which have been proposed to 
remedy these evils it is not for me to decide-; I shall choose rather to 
point out two general principles which ought, in my opinion, to per- 
vade every plan of parliaipeiitary reform ; the first of which respects 
the mode of election, the second the independence of the elected. In 
order to give the people a true representation, let its basis be enlarged 
and the duration of parliaments shortened. The first of these in)- 
pi^vements would diminish bribery and corruption, lessen the violence 
and tumult of elections, and secure to the people a real and unequivocal 
Organ for the expression of their sentiments. 

Wjsre every householder in town and country permitted to vote, 
the number of electors would be so great, that as no art or industry 
would be able to biks their minds, so no sums of money would be 
sufficient to win their sufirages. llie plan which the Duke of Rich- 
inond recommended was, if I mistake not, still more comprehensive, 
including all that were of age, except menial servants. By this means, 
the dififerent passions and prejudices of men would check each other, 
the predominance of any particular or local interest be kept down, 
and from the whole there would result that general impression^ which 
would convey with precision the unbiassed sense of the people. 

But besides this;, another great improvement, in my opinion, would 
be, to shorten the juration of parliament, by bringing it back to one 
year. The Michel Oemote^ or great councU of the kingdom, was ap- 
pointed to meet under Alfired twice a jrear, and by divers ancient 
statutes after the conquest, the king was bound to summon a pariia^ 
ment eveiy year or oftener, if need be ; when, to remedy the looseness 
of this latter phrase, by the 16th of Charles the Second it was enacted, 
the holding of parliaments should not be intermitted above three years 
at most; and in the Ist of King William, it is declared as one of the 
rights of the people, that for redress of all grievahces, and preserving 
the laws, parliaments ou^t to be held frequently; which was again 
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reduced to a certainty by another statute, which enacts that a new 
^parliament shall be called within three years after the termination of 
the former. To this term did they continue limited till the reign of 
Geqige the First ; when, after the rebellion of 1715, the septennial act 
was passed, under the pretence of diminishing the expense of 'elec- 
tions, and preserving the kingdom against the designs of the pretcinder, 
A noble lord* observed, on uiat occasion, he was at an utter loss to 
describe the natare of this prolonged pailiament, unless he were allowed 
to borrow a phrase from the Athanasian Creed ; for it was, ^ neither 
created, nor begotten, but proceeding." Without disputing the'' upright 
iiftentions of the authors of this act, it is plain they might on the same 
principle have voted themselves perpetual, and their conduct will ever 
remain a monument of that short-sightedness in politics which in pro- 
viding for the pressure of the moment puts to hazard the liberty and 
hi^piness of future times. It is intolerable, that in so large a space 
of a man's life as seven years he should never be able to conrect the 
error he may have committed in the choice of a representative, but be 
compelled to see him every year dipping deeper into corruption; a 
helpless spectator of the contempt of his interests and the ruin of hi* 
country. During the present period of parliaments a nation may 
SQStain the greatest possible changes; may descend by a succession 
of ill counsels ftom the highest pinnacle of its fortunes to the lowest 
point of depression ; its treasure exhausted, itfl^ credit sunk, and its 
wdght almost completely annihilated in the scale of empire. Ruin 
and felicity are seldom dispensed by the same hand, nor is it likely 
any succour in calamity should flow horn the wisdom and virtue ik 
those by whose folly and wickedness it was inflicted. 

The union between a representative and his constituents ought to 
be strict and entire ; but the septennial act has rendered it little more 
than nominal. The duration of parliament sets its members at a dis- 
tance from the people, begets a notion of independence, and gives the 
minister so much leisure to insinuate himself into their graces, that 
before the period is expired they become veiy rmQd and complying. 
Sir Robert Walpole used to say, that/* every man bad his price :" a 
masom on which he relied with so much security, that he declared he 
•eldom troubled himself with the election of members, but rather 
chose to stay and buy them up when they came to market. A very 
interesting work, lately published, entitled, <* Anecdotes of Lord Chat- 
ham," unfolds some parts of this mystery of iniquity, which the 
reader will probably think equally new and surprising,-^ There is a 
regular office, it seems,— that of manager of the House of Commons, — 
which genendly devolves on one of the secretaries of state, and con- 
sists in securing, at all events, a majority in parliament by a judicious 
application of promises and bribes. The sums disbursed by this 
honourable office are involved under the> head of Secret Service Money ; 
and so delicate is this employment of numager of the House of Com- 
mons considered, that we have an account in the above-mentioned 

* TIm Etil of PsmtavooglM • 
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Ueatiie q( a new amui^emeiil of minisliTv Whiek failed far no other 
reaaon than that the di&rent partiea could not agree on the proper 
person to fill itr* 

Thia secret influence which prevails nmst be allowed to be ex- 
tremely disgracelul ; nor can it ever be efiectually remedied bu| by 
contracting the duration of parliaments. 

If it be objected to annual parliaments that by this means the 
tumult and rk>t attendant on dections will be oftener repeated, it 
ought 46 be remembered that their duration is the chief source of 
these disorders. Render a seat in the House of Commons of less 
value^ and you diminish at onoe the violence of ihe struggle. In 
Amerioa, the election of repres^tatiTes takes place throughout that 
' vast continfltat in one day, with the greatest tranquillity. 

In a mixed constitution like ours it is impossible to estisfiate the 
importance of an iodq>endent parliament ; for as it is here our fireedom 
eonsists, if this barrier to the encroachments of arbitrary power once 
fails, we can oppose no othen Should the king attempt to govern 
without a parliament, or should the upper house pretend to legislate 
independently of the loweri we should immediately take the alarm ; 
bttt.jif the House of Comnions falls insensibly under the control of the 
other two branches of the legislature, our danger is greater, because 
our apprehensions are less. The forms of a free constitution surviving 
when its spirit is extihct would peipetuste slavery by rendering it 
more concfl«ded and secure. On Mb account, I apprehend, did Mon- 
tesquieu predict the loss of our freedom, from the legislative power 
becoming more, corrupt than the executive ; a crisis to whiclvif it has 
not arrived already, it is hastening apace. The immortal Locke, hi 
^ from looking with the indifierence too common on the abuses in our 
representation, considered all improper influence exerted in that quarter 
aa threatening the very dissolution of government ** Thus^** says he, 
**> to regulate candidates and electors^ and neuymodel the ways of eUctian, 
mhat is it^ but to cut up the government hy the roots^ and poison the 
very fountain of publie security f " 

No enormity can subsist long without meeting with advocates ; on 
which account we need not wcmder that the corruption of parliament 
•has been justified under the mild denomination of influence, though it 
must pain every virtuous mind to see4he enlightened Paley en^ged 
in its defence. If a member votes consistently with his convictions, 
lus conduct in that instance has not been determined by influence ; 
but if he votes otherwise, give it what gentle name you pleaae, he 
forfeits his integrity ; nor is it possible to mark the boundariea which 
should limit his compliance ; for if he may deviate a little to attain 

* As I !!«▼« 'taken my tofliffnatloik on Uila head entliely on 'ttie antbortty or the woAt oabed 
** Am&otm m or Lend Cbaiham," the raaderimqr doi be dtapleaM vilh the MlowtDreitiac(« ToLit. 
^afe ISl :— *'The nanagecnent of the Bouae oT Commona, aa It la called^ ia « eonfldential depait> 
■ant ifokaown to the ooooiitntton. In the poblic aecotffeiult lataiilleraed vndertbebend of Saont 
aerrioe lfmu7. ItlanauallyglvenlotheaaereiaryoCacatawben tbatpoatlaflUedhyaooaiBMner. 
The boslaeaa of the department la to dfatrtlrote with art and poliey among the membcra who 
haTe no oatenalble plaoea amna of money for their aapport dorinf the aeaalon ;' Tirildna ^oiicracia» 
lottery-ticketa, and ocber dooceore. It is oo nncomnwn dreamatanoe, at the ena of a aiiwlniii. Sir a 
Semleittwii to neeifo flta hmdred or a OMMawMliwuiia fbr kit fcrvioM." 
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the see of Winchester, he msy certainly st^ a little farther to reach 
the dignity of primate. How fatniliar must the practice of cofruption 
h^ve become when a philosophical moralist, a minister of religioni erf 
great talents and virtue,: in the calm retirement of his study, does not 
hesitate to become its public apologist I 

The necessity of a reform in the constitution of parliament is in 
nothing more obvious than, in the ascendency of the aristocracy.' This 
colossus bestrides both houses of parliament ; legislates in one, and 
exerts a domineering influence over the other. It is humiliating, at 
Ihe approach of an election, to see a whole copnty send a deputation 
to ' an pari or duke, and beg a representative as you would beg an 
alms. A multitude of laws have been framed, it is true, to prevent all 
interference of peers in elections ; but they neither are^ nor can be 
effectual while the House of Commons opens its doors to their sons 
and brothers. If our liberty depends on 4he balance and control of 
the respective orders in 4he state, it must be extremely absurd to blend 
them together by placing the father in one department of the legisla- 
ture and hiB family in the other. ^ - 

Freedom is supposed by some to derive great security firom the 
existence of a regular opposition ; an expedient which is in my opinion 
both \he offspring and the cherisher of faction* '. That a mmister 
should be opposed when hilB measures are destructive to his country 
can admit of no doubt ; that a systematic opposition should be main- 
tained agapst any man merely as a minister, without regard to the 
principles he may profess, or the measures he may propose,. whiefa is 
intended by a regular opposition, appears to me a most corrupt and 
unprincipled maxim.. When a legislative assembly is thus thrown into 
parties, distinguished by no leading principle, however warm and ani« 
mated their debates, it is plain they display only a struggle ibr the 
emoluments of office. This the people discern, pnd in consequence 
listen wltti very little attention to the representations of the i^inister 
on the one hand, or the minority on the other ; being persuaded the 
only real difference between them is, that the ^ne ia antious,to gain 
what the other is anxious to keep. If a measure be good, it b of no 
importance to the nation from whom it proceeds ; yet will it be esteemed 
by the opposition a point of honour not to let it' pass without throwing 
every obstruction. in its way* If we listen to the minister for the time 
being, the nation is always flourishing and happy ; if we hearken to 
tlie opposition, it is a chance if it be not on the brmk of destruction. 
In an assembly convened to deliberate on the affairs of a nation, how 
disgusting to hear the member perpetually talk of their connexions, 
and their resolution to act with a particular set of men, when, if they 
have happoied by chance to vote according to their convictions rather 
than their party, half their speeches are made, up of apologies for a 
conduct so new and unexpected ! When they see me|i united who 
agree in nothing but their hostility to the minister, the people tiXL at 
Crst into amasemeiit and irresolution ; till perceiving ^political debate 
is a mere scramble finr profit attd power, they endeavour to become as 
eom^ m their belteHf. It is abt in tfaatioar of iaetioii'vAifeh desfans 
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the ear and sickene the heart the saB voice of Liberty is helfd> 8be 
tunis from the disgusting soene, and regards these struggles as the 
pangs and convulsions in which she is doomed to expire. 

The era of parties, towing from the animation of freedom, is ever 
followed by an era of faction, which marks its feebleness and decay. 
Parties are founded on ^rtnd^/e, factions on men; under the ^t, the 
people are contending respecting the system thai shall be pursued; 
under the beoond, they are candidates for servitude, and are only de-> 
bating whose Hvery they shall wear. The purest times of the Roman 
republic were distinguished by violent dissensions ; but they consissed 
in the jealousy of the several orders of die state among each other ; 
on the ascendenee of the patricians on the one side and the plebeians 
on the other ; a useful struggle, which maintained the balance and 
equipoise of the constitution. In the progress of corruption things 
took a turn ; the permanent parties which sprang from the fixed prin- 
ciples of government were lost, and the citizens arranged themselves 
under the standard of particular leaders, being bandied into factions, 
under Marius or Sylla, Cssar or Pompey ; while the republic stood 
by without any interest in the dispute, a passive and helpless victim. 
The crisis of the fall of freedom in different nations, with respect to 
the causes that produce it, is extremely uniform. Alter the manner 
of the ancient factions, we hear much in En^and of the Bedford paity, 
the Sockinghjam party, the Portland party, — ^when it would puzzle the 
wisest man to point out their political distinction. The useful jealousy 
of the separate orders is extinct, being all melted down and blended 
into one mass of corruption. The House of Commons looks with no 
jealousy on- the House of Lords, nor the House of Lords on the House 
of Commons ; the struggle in bodi is maintained My the ambition of 
powerful individuals and families, between whom the kingdom is thrown 
as the prize, and the moment they unite they perpetuate its subjection 
and divide its spoils. 

From a late instance we see they quarrel only d)out the partition 
of the prey, but are unanimous in defending it To the honour of Mr. 
Fox and the band of illustrious patriots of which he is the leader, it 
will however be remembered that they stood firm against a host of 
opponents when^ assailed by every species of calumny and invective, 
they had nothing to expect but the reproaches of the present and the 
admiration of all future times. If any thing can rekindle the sparks of 
freedom, it will be the flame of their eloquence ;' if any thing can re- 
animate her faded form, it will be the vigour of such minds. 

The disordered state of our representation, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, must be remedied some time or other ; but it is contended that 
it- would be improper at present, on account of the political ferment 
that occupies the minds of men and the progress of republican princi- 
ples ; a plausible objection, if delay can restore public tranquillity : 
but unless I am greatly mistaken, it will have just a contrary effect. 
It is hard to conceive how the discontent that flows fiK>m the abuses of 
government can be allayed by their being perpetuated: If they are of 
SQdh a nalure that they can neither be palliated nor dei^ and aie 
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made the ground of invecthre agakist the whole of onr cofistitution, are 
not they its best friends who wish to cut off this occasion of scandal 
and complaint ? The theory of 'our constitution, we say, and justly, 
has heen the admiration.of the world } the cavils of- its enemies, then, 
dehve their force entirely from the disagreement between that theory 
and its practice: nothing therefore remains but to bring them as near 
as human affairs will admit to a perfect correspondence^ This will 
cut; up faction by the roots, and immediately distinguish those who 
wish to reform the constitution from those who wi^h its subversion* 
Since the abuses are real, the longer they are continued the more th^ 
will be known ; the discontented wUl be always gaining ground, and, 
though repulsed, will return to the charge with redoubled vigour attd 
advantage. . Let reform be considered as a chirurgical operation, if you 
please ; but since the constitution must undergo It or die, it is best to 
submit before the remedy becomes as^ dangerous as the disease. The 
example drawn from a neighbouring kingdom as an argument for delay 
ought to teach us a contrary lesson. Had the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power been steadily resisted, and remedies been applied as evils 
appeared, instead of piling them up as precedents, the disorders Of 
government could never have arisen to that enormous height, nor would 
die people have been impelled to the dire necessity of building the 
whole fabric of political society afresh. - It seems ah infatuation in 
governments that in tranquil times they tf eat the people with contempt, 
and turn a deaf ear to their complaints ; till, public resentment kindling, 
th^ find when it is too late that in their eagerness to retain every 
thing they have lost alL 

The pretences of Mr. Pitt and hisr friends for delajring this i^eat 
business are so utterly inconsistent that it is too plaiii they are averse 
in I'eality to its ever taking place. When I^fr. Pitt is reminded that he 
himself .at the beginning of his ministry reconunended parliamentary 
f«form^ he replies,- It was necessary then on account of the calamitous 
state of the nation, just emerged from an unsuccessful war and filled 
with gloom and disquiet. But, unless the people are libelled, they now 
are still more discontented, — with this difference, that their uneasiness 
formerly arose from events but remotely cQnnected with unequal repre- 
eentation, but that this is now the chief ground of complaint. It is 
absurd, however, to rest the propriety of reform on any turn of pubUc 
affairs. If it be not requisite to secure our freedom, it is vain and use- 
less \ but if it be a proper means of '{nreserving that blessing, the nation 
will need it a^ mucii in peace as in war. When we wish to retain 
those habits which we know it were best to relinquish, we are ex- 
tremely ready to be soothed with momentary pretences for delay, 
though they appear on reflection to be drawnifrom quite opposite topics, 
and therefore to be equally applicable to all times and seasons. 

A similar delusion is practised in the conduct of public affairs. If 
die people be tranquil and composed, and have not caught the passion 
of reform, it is impolitic, say the ministry, to disturb dieir mihds hy 
agitating a question that lies at rest ; if they are awa^e^ed^ ^d toncfaad 
n^ a conviction of the aboee, we must wait, say the^« tiS the ferment 
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Bubndesy and not leMen our Agnity by Beeming to yield to tpoindar 
clamour; if we are at peace, koA commerce floiarishea, it i^ concluded 
we cannot need any improvement in cireumatances so proaperooa and 
happy ; if, on' the other band, we are at war, and our a&ira onfonn- 
naite, an amendment in the repreaentation ia drea4ed, aa it Would aeem 
an acknoidedgment that our calamitiea flowed from the ill conduct 
of parliament. Now, aa the nation muat alwaya be in one or other 
of theae aituationa, the concluaion ia, the period of reform can never 
arrive at alL 

Thia pretence for delay will appear the more extraordinary in the 
Biitiah tnmistry from a compahspn of the exploita they have performed 
with the task diey decline. They have found time for involving us in 
milhona- pf debt — ^for cementi|ig a system of corruption that readies 
from the cabinet to the cottage^^r carrying havoc and devastatkmto 
the remotest extremities of Uie globe — for accumulating taxes which 
famish the peasant and reward Uie parasite — for bandying the whole 
kingdom into factions, to the ruin of all virtue and public spirit — for 
the completion of these achievements they have suffered no opportunity 
to escape them. Elementaiy treatises on time mention various ar> 
rangements and diviaions, but none have ever touched on the chronology 
of stateamen. These are a generation who measure their time not 
so much by the revolutions of the sun as by the revolutions of power. 
There are two eraa particularly marked in their calendar,*^— the one the 
period they are in the ministry, and the other when they are out, — which 
have a yery different effect on their sentiments and reasoning. Their 
coiuse commences in the character of friends to the people, whose 
grievances they display in all the colours of variegated diction. But 
Uie moment they step over the threshold of St James's, they behold 
every thing in a new light ; the taxes seem lessened, the people rise 
from th^ depression, the nation flourishes in peace and plenty, and 
every attempt at improvement is like heightening the beauties of Para* 
disc or mending the air of Eljrsium. 



SSCTIOK IV. 

On Theoriest and the Rights cf Mmu 



AMONe the many alarming symptoms of the present time, it is not 
the leait that there is a prevailing disposition to hold in contempt the 
theory of liberty as false and visionary. For my own part, it is my 
determination never to be' deterred by an obnoxious name from an open 
avowal of any principles that appear usefrd and important. Were the 
ridicule now cast on tl^ Rights of Man confined to a mere phrase, as 
die title of a book, it were of little consequence ; but when thai is 
made the pretence for deriding the doctrine itself, it is matter of 8e> 
rious alarm. 

To place the righta of man as the basis of lawful government is not 
peeotiar to Mr. Pmne ; but was done more than a eentniy ago by men 
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.of no less enuiieiice than Sidney and Lodce. It is therefore extramely 
disingenuous to impute the STStetn to Mr. Paine as its author. Ifis 
strw^ture may be false and Erroneous, but the foundation was laid by 
other hands. That there are natural rigXls^ or, in other words, a cer- 
tain liberty which men may exercise, independent of permission from 
society, can scarcely be doubted by those who oomprdiend the mean- 
ing of the terms. Every man must have a natural right to use his limbs 
in what manner he pleases that is not injurious to another. ^In like 
manner he must have a right to warship God after the m6de he fhinks 
acceptable ; or, in other words, he ought not to be compelled to consult 
any thing but his own conscience. These are a specimen of those 
rights which may properly be termed natural; for, as philosqphers 
•peak of the raimary. qualities of matter, they cannoi be increased or 
duttinished* We cannot concave the right of using our limbs to be 
ereated by society, or to be rendered more complete by any hiAnkn 
agreement or, compact* 

But there still remains H question whether this natural liberty must 
not be considered as entirely relinquished when we become members 
of society. It is pretended that the moment we quita state of so/vri^ 
as we have i^ven up the control of our aetio]U in return for the superior 
advantages of law and government, we can never appeal, again to any 
original prineiides, but must rest content with the advantages that are 
secured by the terms of the socie^. These are the views which dis- 
tinffttish the political writings of Mr. Burke, an author whose splendid 
and unequalled powers have given a vogue and foshionto certain tenets 
which, from any other pen, would have appeared abject and contempt!^ 
ble. In the field of reason the micounter would not be difficult, but 
who can withstand the fascination and magic of his eloquence ? The 
excursions of his genius are unmense. - His imperial fancy has Ibid all 
nature under tribute, and has collected riches firom every scene of the 
creation and every walk of art His eulogium on the Queen of France 
is a masterpiece of pathetic composition ; so select are its images, so 
fraught with tenderness, and so rich with colours ''dipped in h^ven," 
4hat he who can reiAl it without rapture may have merit as areasoner, 
bui must resign all pretensions to taste and sensibility. His imagination 
is, in truth, (Mily too prolific : a world of itself, where be dwelk in the 
midst of chimerical alarms, is the dupe of his own enchantments, and 
starts, like Prospero, at the spectres of his own creation. * 

His inteUeetual views m general, however, are wide and variegated, 
rather than distinct^ and the light he'has let in on the British oonsti* 
tiuion in particular re8end>le8 th^ cobured eAilgence of a. painted 
medium, a kind of mimic twihght, solemn and soodung to the sensea, 
but better fitted for ornament than use. 

A book has lately been puhhshed undej the title of '^ Happiness and 
Bights," written by Mr. Hey, a respectable member of the university 
of Cambridge, whose professed object is, with Mr. Borite, td onrertnm 
the doctrine of natural rights. The few remarics I may make upon it 
are less on aceoimtof any merit in the work itself than on account of its 
ndior, whoy being a OMxaber of ooMiderable standing in the most libcial 
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of oar,iiiiiv6rutie6, may be preaumed to speak the BentimeQlB of that 
learned body* The chief difference between his theory and Mr. 
Burke*8 seenia to be the denial of the existence of any rights that caa 
be denominated natural, which Mr. Burke only supposes resigned on 
the formation of political society,. •• The fights^ ^ays Mr. Hey, */ 
can em^eciwre {.for it is hut a conjecture) to belong tome as a mere mum 
are so uncertain and -comparalioeiy so unimportant^ while the rights I 
feel myself possessed of in civil society are so greats so numerous^ and 
many of them so weU defined^ that I am strongly inclined to considtT 
society as creating or giving my rights, rather than recognising und 
securing what I could have claimed if I had Uved in an unconnected 
stateJ"-^p. 187.) 

As government implies restraint, it is plain a portion of ouriireedom 
is given up by entering into it ; the only question can then be, how far 
this resignation extends, whether to a part, or to the whole T This 
point may perhaps be determined by the following reflections : — 

1. The advantages that civil power can procure to a community are 
partial^ A small part in comparison with the condition pf man can 
rail wiUiin its influence. Allowing it to be a rational institution, it 
must Have that end in view which a reasonable man would propose by 
appointing it ; nor can it imply any greater sacrifice than is strictly 
necessary to its attainment. But on what account is it requisite te 
unite in political society ! Plainly to guard against the injury of others ; 
for were there no injustice among mankind no i^rotection would be 
needed^ no puhUe force necessary : every man might be left without 
restraint or control. The attainment of all possible ^od, then, is not 
the purpose of laws, but to secure us from external, injury and violence ; 
and as the means must be proportioned to ^e end, it is absurd to sup- 
pose' that- by submitting to civU power, with a view to some particular 
benefits, we should be understood to hold all our advantages dependent 
upon that authority. Oivil riestraints imply nothing more than a sur- 
render of our libeity in some points in order to maintain it undisturbed 
in others of more importance. Thus we give up th^ liberty by re* 
polling force by force, in return for a more equal administration of 
justice than private resentment would permit. But there ipre some 
rights which cannot with any propriety be yielded up' to human au- 
thority, because they are perfectly consistent with every benefit its 
appointment can procure. The free use of our faculties in distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood, the exertion of corporeal powers without 
injury to others, the choice of a religion and worship, are branches 
of natural freedom which no government can justly ^alter or diminish, 
because their restraint cannot conduce to that security which is its 
proper object. Grovemment, like every other codtrivance, has a specific 
end ; it insplies the resignation of just as much liberty as is needful to 
attain it; whatever is demanded more is superfluous, a species of 
.t3nranny, which ought to be corrected by withdrawing' it. . The relation 
of master and servant, of pupil and instructer, of the respeetive mem- 
bers of a family to their head, all include some restraint, some abridg- 
ment of natural liberty. But in these cases It is not pretended that 
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the snxwiider ib total ; and why should this be Mippoeed to take place 
in political aociety, which is one of the relations of' human life? this 
would be to render the fouDdation infinitely brbader than the supers 
stmcture. 

2. From the notion that political society precludes an appeal to 
natural -rights^ the greatest absurdities must ensue. If that idea be 
just, it is improper to say of any administration that it is despotic or 
oppressive unless it has receded fron^.its first form and modeL Givii 
power can never exceed its limits until it deviates into' a new track. 
For if every portion of natural freedom be given up by yielding, to civil 
authority, we can never claim any other liberties than those precise 
onies which were ascertained in its first formation. The vassals of 
despotism may complain. perhaps of the hardships which they suffer ; 
but unless it appear they are of a new kind no injury iii done thenv for 
no right is violated. Rights are either natural or artificial ; the first 
cannot be pleaded after they are rel&quished, and the second cannot 
be impaired but by a departuf« firom ancient precedents. If a man 
should be unfortunate enough to live under the domiiiioii of a prince 
who, like the monarchs of Persia, could murder liis subjects at will, 
he may be unhappy, but cannot complain ; for on Mr. Hey's theory he 
never had any rights but what were created by society, and on Mr* 
Buiiie's he has for ever relinquished them. The claims of nature 
being set aside, imd the constitution of the government despotic from 
the beginning, his misery involves no injustice and admits of no 
remedy. It requires little discemment to see that this theory rivets 
the chains ^( despotism, and shuts out from the political wolrld the 
smallest glimpse of emancipation or improvement. Its language is, 
he that is a slave let him be a slav^ stilL . ' 

d. It is incumbent on Mr. Burke and his followers to ascertain the, 
time when natural rights are relinouished. Mr. Hey is content with 
tracing their existence to society, while Mr. Burke, the ikiore moderate 
of the two, admitting their foundation in nature, only contends that 
regular government absprbs and swallows them up, bestowing artificial 
advantages in exchange. But at what period, it may be inquired, shall 
we date this wonderful revolution in the social condition of man T If 
we say it was as early as the first dawn of society, natural liberty had 
never any existence at all, since there are no traces even in tradition 
of a period when men were utterly unconnected with each other. If 
we say. this complete, surrender took place with the first rudiments 
pf law and government. in every particular community, on what prin- 
ciple were subsequent improvements iiitrodnced ? Mr* Burke is fond 
of resting our liberties on Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights; but 
he ought to remember, that as they dp not carry us to the eonunenee* 
ment of our government, which was established ages before, our fore* 
fieuhers had long ago resigned their natural liberty. If those fiiniieiis 
stipulations only recognised such privileges as were in force before, 
ihey have no claim to be considered as the foundations of our constito* 
ticm; but. if they formed an era iii the annals of freedom, they musi 
have been erected on the t^asis of those natural rights ^hich Mi'.Bittfco 
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and esplodes. When our ancestors made tiiose demands, it 
is evident they did not suppose anr appeal to the i^tsof natore pre* 
eluded Every step a civiliaEed nation can take towards a mere equal 
«dniimstration is either an Assertion of its natural liberty or a criminal 
encroachment on just authority. The influence of government on the 
stock of natural rights may be compared to that of a manufactoiy on 
the rude produce ; it adds nothing to its quantity, but only qualifies 
and fits it for use. Political arrangement is more or less perfect in 
proportwn as it enables us to exert our natural liberty to the greatest* 
advantage ; if it is diverted to any other purpose, it is made the instru- 
ment of gratifying the passions of a few, or imposes greater restraint 
than its object prescribes ; it degenerates into tyranny and oppression* 

The greatest objection to these principles is their perspicuity, which 
makes them ill relished by those whose interest it is to hide the natore 
pi government from vulgar eyes, and induce a persuasion that it is a 
secret which can only be unfolded to the initiated under the condnet 
ef Bir. Burke, the great hierophant and revealfer of the mysteries. A 
mys tery and a trick are generally two sides of the same object aecord- 
ii^ as it is turned to the view of the beholder. 

The doctrine of Mr. Locke and his followers is founded on the 
BAtural equality of mankind ; for as no man can Jiave any natural or 
inherent right to rule any more than another, it necessarily follows 
diat 8 claim to dominion, wherever it is lodged, must be idtimately 
referred back to the explicit or implied consent of the people. What* 
ever source of tivil .authority is assigned different from this will be 
found to resolve itself into mere force. But as the natural equaHty of 
one generation is the same .with that of another, the people have 
always the same right to new-model their government, and set aside 
their rulers. Thjs right, like every other, may be exerted capriciously 
and absurdly; but no human power can have any pretensions to inter- 
cept its exercise. For civil rulers cannot be considered as having any 
claims that are coextended with those of the people, nor as formmg a 
party separate from the nation. They are appointed by the community 
to execute its will, not to oppose it ; to manage the public^ not to pursue 
any prvcatp or particular interests. Are all the existing authorities in 
a state to lie then, it may be said, at the mercy of the populace, liable 
to be , dissipated by the first breath of public discontent! By no 
means ; they are to he respected and obeyed as interpreters of the 
public will. Till they are set aside by tlie unequivocal voice of the 
people, they are a law to every member of the community. To resist 
them is rebellion ; and for any particular set of men to attempt their 
subversion by force is a heinous crime, as they represent and imbody 
the collective majesty of the state. They are Uie exponents, to use the 
language of algebra, of the precise quantity of liberty the peofde haye 
thought fit to legalize and secure. But though they are a law to every 
member of the society separately considered, they cannot bind the 
society itself, or pirevent it, when it shall think proper, from forming 
an .entire new arrangement; a right that no oompact 6an alienate or 
dfaninish, and whicfa has been exerted as often as a free govemmmt 
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bas beenfenned. .On this account, in raK>lTU^ the right of domndon 
ioto^oompoctt Mr. Locke appears to me somewhat inconsistent, or he 
has expressed himself with less deaniess and accuracy than was 
usual with that great philosopher. There must have been a previow 
right to insist on stipulations in those who formed them ; nor is Ihere 
any reason why one race of men is not as competent to that potpose 
as anotherr 

With the enemies of freedom it is a usual artifice to represent the 
sorereignty of the people as a license to anarchy and disorder. But 
the tracing up ciril power to that source will not diminish our obliga- 
tion to ob%^ ; it only explains its reasons, and settles it on clear deter- 
minate principles.' It turns blind submission into rattonal obedience, 
tempers the passion for liberty with the lore of order, and places raail- 
kina in a happy medium between the^eztreqies of anarchy on the one 
side and oj^xmsien oi| the other. It is the polar star that will con- ^ 
dnct us safe drer the ocean of politieal debate and speculation, the law 
of laws, the legislator of legislators. 

To reply to all the objections thathaye been advanced against 'tjhis 
doctrine would be a useless task, and exhaust the patience ^f the 
.reader ; but there is one drawn from the idea of « majority .much in- 
sisted 'on by Mr. Burice and Mr. Hey, of which the latter gentleman is 
so enamoured that he haa spread it out into a multitude of p^ges. 
They assert that the theory of natural rights can never be realized, 
because every member of die community cannot concur in the choice 
of a government, and the minority, being compelled to yield to the de- 
cisions of the majority, are under t3muuiical restraint To this rea- 
soning it is a sufficient answer, that if a number of oien act together 
al alj, the necessity of being determined by the sense of the piajority 
hi the last resort is so obvious that it is always implied. An exact 
concurrence of many parti<iular wills is impossible ^ and therefore 
when each taken separately has precisely the same influence, there 
can be no hardsbip in suffering the result to remain at issue till it is 
determined by the coincidence of the greater number. The idea of 
natural liberty^ at least, is so little violated by this methodof proceed- 
ing, th^t it is no more than what takes place everyday in the smallest 
society, where the necessity of being determined by Uie voice of the 
majority is so plain that it is scarcely ever reflected upon. The de- 
fenders of the rights of man mean not to contend for mipoBsilnlities. 
We never hear of a right to fly, or to make two and two five. H the 
majority of a nation approvei its government, it is in this respect as 
free as the smallest association or club ; any thing beyond which must 
be visionary and romantic. 

The next objection Mr. Hey insists upon is, if possible, still more 
frivolous, turning on the case of young persons during minority. He 
contends, that as some of these have more sense than may be found 
among common mechanics and'the lowest of the people, naiural righi 
demands their inclinations to be consulted in politieal ancangements* 
Were there any method of ascertaining exaeUy the degree <^ undeN 
■laadtng possesaed by young penons during their minority, so as to 
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eari^ intellects from the less matare, there would be 
force 'in the objection ; in the present case, the whole supposition is 
tto more than one of those chimeras which diis gentleman is ever fond 
of combating, with the same gravity and to pa little purpose as Don 
Quixote his windmill. 

The period of minority, it is true, varies in different cpuntries, and 
. is perhaps best determined everywhere by ancient custom and habit. 
An early maturity may confer on sUteen more sagacity than is some- 
times found at sixty ; but what then ? A wise government, having for 
its object human nature at large, will be adapted, not to its accidental 
deviations, but to its usual aspects and appearances. For an answer 
to h» argument against natural rights, drawn from the exclusion of 
women from political power, I. beg leave to refer the author te the 
ingenious Miss Wolstonecrafl, the eloquent patroness of female claims ; 
unless, perhaps, every other emj^ may appear mean in the estima- 
-don of those who possess with an uncontrolled authority the empire 
of the heart. 

^The situation^ says Mr. Hey (p. 137), ''in whichi any man finds 
himself placed ivhen he arrivies at the power of reflecting appears to 
be ^ the consequence of a vast train of events, extending backwards 
himdreds or thousands of years for aught he can tell, and totally baf- 
fiing all the attempts at comprehension by human faculties.'* 

From hence he concludes all inquiry into the rights of man should 
be forborne. ^ What rights this being (God) may have possibly in- 
tended that I miffht claim from beings like myself, if he had thought 
proper that I had lived among them in an uncortnecfed state, tbat is to 
say, what are the rights of a mere nuaij appears a question involved 
in such obscurity that I cannot trace even any indication of that Being 
having intended me to inquire into it.** 

If any thing be intended by these observations, it is that we ought 
never to attempt to ameliorate our condition till we are perfectly ac- 
quadnted with its causes. But as the subjects of the worst govern- 
ment are probably as ignorant of the train of events for some thoo- 
sands of years back as those who enjoy the best^ they are to. rest 
contented, it. seems, until they can clear up that obscurity, and inquire 
m farther. 

It would seem strange to presume an inference good from not 
knowing how we arrived at it Yet this seems as reasonable as to 
suppose the political circumstances of a people fit and proper on ac- 
count of oUr inability to trace the causes . that producdl tbem. To 
know the source of an evil is only of consequence as it may chance 
to conduct us to the remedy. But the whole paragraph I have quoted 
betrays the utmost perplexity of thought ; confounding the cwU eon- 
iUion of individuals with the political institution of a society. - The 
former will be infinitely various in^ the same community, arising from 
the different character, temper, and success of.its members ; the latter 
imites and pervades the whole, nor can any abuses attach to it but 
what may be displayed and remedied*. 

ft is perfectly disingenuoQs in this^ author to repcesent his advw- 
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aarieir as desiious of cominitting the business of lenslation indiscriipi* 
nately to the meanest of mankind.* He well knows the wildest 
democratical writer contends, fornothing more- than popular gt)vexn- 
ment by representation* If the labouring part of the people are ni»t 
competent to eheose legislators, the English constHution' is essentially 
wrong ; especially in its preseo^t state, where" the importance of each 
vote is enbuiced by the paucity of the electors. 

Afler the many examples of misrepresentation which this author has 
furnished, his declamations on the leveling system carinot be matter 
of surprise.^ An equality of rights is p^ectly consistent with the 
utmost disproportion between ^e object? to which they extend. /A 
peasant may have the same right to the exertion of his faculties with 
a Newton ; but this will not fill up the yast chasm thsX separales them. 

The ministry Will feel great obligations to Mjr. Hey for putting off 
the evil day of reform to a far distant period, — ^a period so remote, 
that they may hope before it is coAipIeted their names and their actions 
will be buried in friendly oblivion.' He indulges a fkint expectation, 
he tells us, that the practice of governments may be improved m two 
or three thousand years, ' 

A smaller edition of this work has lately be^n jpublishecl, consider- 
ably abridged, for the use of &e poor, who, it may be fcia^red,^ wi^ be 
▼ery little benefited by its perusal. Genius may dazzle, eloquence may 
persuade, reason may convince ; but to render popular cold and com« 
fortless sophistry, unaided by those powers^ is a hopeless attempt. ' 
• I have trespassed, I am afraid', too far on the patience of my readers, 
in attempting to expose the fallacies by whieh the followers of Mr.. 
Burke perplex the understanding, and endeavour to hide, in obsdurity 
the true sources of political power. .Were there indeed any impro- 
priety in laying them open, the blame would not fall on the friends of 
freedom, but on the provocatipn afforded by the extravagance and ab- 
surdity of its enemies. If princely power had never been raised to a 
level with the attributes of the Divinity by Ftlgier,,it had probably never 
been sunk as low as popular acquiescence byXocke. The confused 
mixture of liberty and oppression which ran through the feudal system 
prevented the theory of government from being closely inspected ; parti- 
cular rights were secured, but the relation of thepeople to their rulors 
was never explained on its just principles till the transfer of^super^ition 
to civil power shocked the common sepse of mankind, and awakened 
their inquiries. They drew aside the veil, and ^where they wexe 
taught to expect a mystery they discerned a framd. There is how- 
ever no room to apprehend any evil from, political inve^gation Uiat 
will not be greatly overbalanced by its advaatages^ For besides that 
truths is always beneficial, tame tohmission-lo usurped power has 

* << A iMn wlion hnii nd Um haTB been «iiWl7 eonSnad ItotUr^ 
and manafaomt of a Arm, or the oonatroccloa of a waif or place or eloch, doea indead, In ona 
taapaet,appaaraiiperfortaaBl]ifkatthraainoatliaold. Tha nao aoold oiaka a law of aome aovt ar 
ailMr; tHa Inftnt- ooaid not Tba mn aoold, tn any paitiaalar elrainatanoaa of a n^oa^mjf 
Hiala worda, Wa will go to wv,or wewUl not goto war ; tba Inftnt ooold noc Btotba diSareooa 
tabfoambamlimoraliiaiipaaranaatlianlnanytMi^ffaality. TbaBUA totomiynqoattSad M 
Jvdsa wtet oofht !• ba aoftciad Ibr l»wa."«-il«y, p. 31. 
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hitherto been the malady of hnmtak nature. The dieperted sitaatioa 
of mankinds their indolence and inattentiont and the opposition of tfaeir 
pBflaione and interests are cirounistances which r^der it extremely 
difficult for them to combine in resisting tyranny with success. In 
the field of government, as iii thai of the worid, the tares cf despotism 
ibere sown tMe men slept ! The necessity of reg[iilar government, 
under some form or other, is so pressing, th^t the evil of anarchy is 
oir short duration. Rapid, violent, destructive in it? course, it is an 
inundation whidi, fed by no constant spring, soon dries up and disap- 
pears. Tfie misfortune on these occasions is, that the people, for vrant 
of understanjding the principles of liberty, seldom reach the true source 
of their misery; but after committhig a thousand barbaritiest .only 
change their masters, when they should change their system. 



• wenov v. 

- On Dissenters. 

Of that foul torrent of insult an<i abuse which it has lately been the 
lot of the friends of liberty to sustain, a larger portion hath fiedlen to 
the share of dissoiters than any other description of men. Their 
sentiments have been misrepresented, their loyalty suspected, and 
their most iUustrious characters held up to derision ahd contempt. 
The ashes of the dead have been as little spared as the merit of the 
living t and the same breath diat has attempted to depreciate the 
talents and virtues of a Priestley is employed to blacken the memory 
of a Price. The efiusions of a disten^>ered loyalty are mingled with 
execrations on that unfortunate sect ; as if the attachment to the king 
were to be mctasured by^the hatred to dissenters. Without toy shadow 
of criminality, they are doomed to sustain perpetual insult and re- 
proach ; their repose disturbed, and their lives threatened and endan- 
gered. If dissent be in truth a crime of such magnitude that it must 
not be tolerated, let there be at least a punishment jM'escribed by law, 
that they may know what they have to expect, and not lie at thie mercy 
4>f an edraged* and deluded populace. It is natural to inquire into the 
eause of this extreme virulence against a particular class of the com- 
munity, who are distinguished from others only by embracing a differ- 
ent form and s^tem of worship. 

' In the practice of the moral virtues* it wiU hardly be denied Aat they 
are at least as exemplary as their neighbours ; while in the more im- 
medi^ duties of religion, if there be any distinction, it lies in their 
carrying to a greater height sentiments of seriousness and devotion. 
The nature of their pMic conduct will best appear from a rapid eurvey 
4>f some of those great political events in which it has had room to dis- 
^y Itself; where, though our history has be«a ransacked to supply 
inveetive, it will be seen their merits more than compensate for any 



they may have isommitted. Their zeal in oopdaing Charles 
1ms been an eternal theme of reproach; but it ahomd be remembered 
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that when that renfltanee iint took plaee the parliamem conaitted for 
the most part of churchmen, and waa fuOy justified in ita oppoaitkipi 
by the ariiitrary meaaOrea of the court Had the pretensiona pt 
Charles been patiently aoquieaced in, our government had long ago 
been despotic. 

What medium might have been found between tame submiaaicm and 
open hostility; and whether matters were not afterward pnahed to an 
extremity against tlie unfortunate monarch, it is not for me to deter* 
mine, nor die^s it concern the vindication of dissenters. Por, long before 
the final catastroi^e which issued in the king's death, the favourable 
iatentiona of parliament were overruled by the ascendency of Crom- 
well, the parliament itself oppressed by his arms, and the influenee 
bo& of churchmen and dissenters bent under military uaurpation. The 
execution of Charles was the deed of a faction, condemned b^ the great 
body of the puritans as a criminal severity. But whatever blame thef 
may be supposed to htfve incurred on aeoount of their condoet to 
Charles, the merit of restoring monarchy in hia son waa all their own* 
The entire force of the empire waa in their hands ; Monk himself of 
their payly ; the parliament, the ahny, all puiitana ; yet were they dis- 
interested enough to call the heir to the throne, and yield the reina into 
his hands, widi no other stipulation than that.of liberty of conacienoe, 
which ha violated with a bisuieness and ingratitude peculiar to hia char- 
acter. All the return he made them for the recovery of hia pawer 
consisted in depriving two thousand of their ministers, and involving 
the whole body in a persecution by which not less than ten thousand 
are supposed to havis perished in imprisonment and want. But their 
patriotism was not to be shaken by these injuries. When, towa^ the 
latter end of Charles the Second's re^gft, the character of his succeaaoK 
inspired a dread of the establishment of popery, to avert that evil they 
cheerfully acquiesced in an exclusion from all places of emolument 
and trust, — an extraordinary instance t>f magnanimity. Whe|i Jame^ 
the Second began to display arbitrary vie ws,^ dissenters were among 
the first to take the alarm, regarding with jealouay even an indulgence 
when it flowed firom.a diapensing power. The zeal with which thev 
co-operated in bringing about die revoluticm, the ardour with whidi 
they hate always espoused its principles, are too well known to need 
any proof, and can only be rendered more striking by a contraat with 
the conduct of the high church paity. The latter maintained in ita 
utmost extent the doctrine of passive obedience and noh-reaiatanoe ; 
were incessantly engaged in intrigues to overturn the revolution, and 
affirmed the doctrine of divine ri^t to be an ancient and indiaputable 
tenet of the English church. Whoever wishes to aacertain uie ex- 
istence of thoae arts l^ which they dmbroiled t}ie reign of King 
William may aee them displayed at large in Burnet's HiMiy of his 
own Times. 

The attachment of dissenters to the house of Hanover waa signalised 
in a manner too remarkable'to be 8o6n forgotten. Inthcf'rebeUioiieof 
15 and '45 they ventared on a breach of the law bv raiaiag and 
offieering regimenta ML of their own body, for wbieh tke parliamsi 
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were reduced to the awkward expedient of passing an act of u 
This, short sketch of their political conduct, as it is sufficient to estab* 
tish their loyalty beyond suspicion^-so aaay it well augment our surprise 
at 4he extreme obloquy and reproach with which they are treated. 

- Mr. Hume, a competent judge, if ever theHB was one, of political prin- 
ciples, and who was far from being partial to diiBsenten, candidly 
confesses that to them we are indebted for $he preservation cST 
liberty. / 

The religious opinions of dissenters are so various, that there is 
perhaps no point in which they are agreed, except in asserting the rights 
of conscience against all human control and authority. From the ume 
of Queett Elizabeth, under whom they began to make their appearance, 

, dieir .views of religious liberty have gradually extended, commencing 
at first with a disapprobation of certain rites and ceremonies, the re- 
mains of papal superstition. Their total separation from the church 
did not -take place for more than a century after; till despairing of 
seeing it erected on a comprehensive plan, and being moreover perse- 
cuted for their difference of sentiment, they were compelled at last 

' reluctantly to withdraw. Having been thus directed by a train of 
events into the right path, they pushed their principles to their legiti- 
mate consequences, and began to discern the impropriety of all religious 
estabiishments whatever, — a sentiment in which they are now nearly 
united. On this very account, however, of all men they are least likely 
to distuirb the peace of society \ for they claim no other liberty than 
what they wish the whole, human race to possess, that of deciding 
on every question where conscience is concerned. It is sufferance 
they plead for, not establishment ; protection, not splendour. A dis- 
position to itnpose their religion on others cannot be suspected in 
men whose distinguishing religious tenet is the disavowal of all human 
authority. ^ 

Their opinion respecting establishments is founded upon reasons 
which appear to them weighty and solid. . They have remarked, that 
in the three first and purest ages of religion, the church was a stranger 
to any alliance with temporal powers^ that far from needing their aid, 
Christisaiity never fioiirished so much ^ while they were combined to 
suppress it; and that the protection of Constantine, though well intended, 
diminished its purity more than it added to its splendour. 

The only pretence for uniting Christianity with civil' government is 
the ^tkpporvit yields to the peace and good order of society. But this 
benefit will be dtfived from it, at least in as great a degree, without an 
establishment as with it. . Religion, if it has any power, operates on 
the eonsciencs of men. Resting solely on the belief of invisible reali- 
ties, and having for its object the good and evil of eternity, it can deri?e 
no additiOYial weight or solemnity from human sanctions; but will ap- 
pear to the most advantage upon hallowed ground, remote from the 

' noise and tumults of worldly policy. Can it be imagined that a dis- 
senter« who believes in divine revelation, does not feel the same moral 
restraints as if he bad received his religion from the haiids of pailia* 
1 Human laws may debase Chri^ianity, but can never improive 
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it ; nnd hang able to add nothing to- its evidence, they can add nothing 
to its f^rcew 

Happy had it. been, however, had civil establishments of religion 
been useless only, instead of being productive of the greatest evils. But 
when Christianity is estabtished by law, it is requisite to give the pre- 
ference to some particular system ; and as the magistrate is oio better 
judge of religion than others, the chances are as great oT his lending 
his sanction to the false as to the true. Splendour ' and emolument 
qiost likewise, be in some degree^ attached to the national church ; 
which are a strong inducement to its ministers to defend it, be it ever 
so remote from the truth. Thus error becomes permanent, and that 
set of opinions which happens to prevail when the establishment is 
formed continues, in spite of 9uperior Ught and improvement, to be 
handed down without alteration from age to age. ' Hence the disagree* 
ment between the public creed of the church and the private sentiments 
of its ministers ; an evil growing out of die very nature of a hierarchy, 
and not lilcely to be remedied before it brings the clerical chaqicter 
into the utmost contempt Hence- the rapid spread of infidelity in va- 
rious parts of Europe; a natural and never-failing consequence Of the 
corrupt alliance between church and state. Wherever we t^ra our 
eyes, we shall perceive the depression of religion is in proportion- to 
the elevation of the hierarchy. InVrance, where the establishmient had 
attained. the utmost splendour, piety had utterly decayed ; in England, 
where the hierarchy is less splendid, more remains of the latter ; and in 
Scotland, whose national church is one of the poorest in the world, a 
greater sense of religion' appears among the inhabitants than in either 
of the former. It must likewise be plain to every observer that piety 
liourishes much more among dissenters than among the members of 
any establishment whatever. This progress of things is, so natural, 
that nothing seems wanting in any country to render the thinking 
part of the peoplo infidels but a splendid establishinent. It will alwa3rs 
ultimately debase the clerical character, and perpetuate^ both in disci- 
pline and doctrine, every 'error and abuse. 

Turn a Christian society into an established church, auid It is no 
longer a voluntary assembly for the worship of God ; it-is. a powerful' 
corporation, full of such sentiments and passions as usually distinguish 
those bodies; a dread of iniioyation, an attachment to • abuses, U pro- 
pensity to tyranny and oppression. Hence the convulsions that accom- 
pany religious reform, where the truth of the opinions in question is 
little regarded amid the alarm that is felt for the splendour,.opulence, 
and power which they are the means of supporting. Td this alliance, 
of Chris^anity With civil power it is owing that ecclesiastical history 
presents a chaos of crimes ; and that the progress of religious opin- 
ions, which,' left to itseTf, had been calm and silent, may be traced 
in blood. 

Among the evils attending the alliance of church and state, it is not 
the least* that it begets a notion of their interesta having some kind of 
inseparable, though nlyjiterious connexion ; so thai they who are dis- 
satisfied with the one, must be enemies to the other. Our very languagie 
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IS tiactored with tkis dduBioiii in whieh churoh and king are Ueoded 
together with an arrogance that seems copied fh>ni Cardinal Wolaey's 
JEgo €i rem mtus^ I aiMl my king ; as if the establisfaitient were of more 
conseqnence than the sovereign who represents the coUectiTe mapesty 
of the state. . Let the interference of civil power be wididrawn, and 
the animosity of sects will inbside for wpni of materials to inflame it ; 
jMff will any man suspect his neighbour for being of a difierent religion 
more than for being of a different complexion from himself. The 
practice of toleration, it is true, has muich abated the violence of those 
convulsions which, for more than a. century from the beginning of the 
Reformation, shook Europe to its base ; but the source and spring of 
intolerance is by no mteans esdianst^. The steam from that infernal 
pit will issue through the crevices until they are filled up with the ruint 
of all huildan establishments. 

The allianoe between chureh and state is, in a poUtieal paint qfviem, 
extremely suspicious, and. much better fitted to the genius of an arbi- 
trary than a itee government. ^ To the former it may yield a powerfrd 
support } to the latter it must ever prove dangerous. The spiritual 
submission it exacts is unfavourable to mentid vigour, and prepares 
the way for a servile acquiescence in the encroachments of civU au- 
thority. This is so correspondent with facts^ that the epithet high 
church, when applied to politics, is familiarly used in our language to 
convey the notion of arbitrary maxims of government. 

As far as submission to civil magistrates is a branch of moral virtue, 
Christianity will, under every form, be sure to enforce it ; for among 
the various sects Bnd parties into which its profession is divided, there 
subsists ah entire agreement respecting the moral duties it prescribes. 
To sdect, therefore, and endpw a particular order of clergy to teach 
the duties of submission is useless as a means to secure the peace of 
a society, though well fitted to produce a slavish subjection. Ministers 
of that description, considering themselves as allies of the state, yet 
having no civiWdepartment, wiU be disposed, on all occasions, to strike 
in ^iuL the current of the court ; nor are they likely to confine the 
obligation to obedience within any just and reasonable bounds. They 
,will insensibly become an surmy of spiritual janizaries. Depending, as 
they everywhere must, upon the sovereign, his prerogative can never 
bo exalted too high for their emolument, nor can any better instruments 
he contrived for the accomplishment of arbitrary designs. Their com- 
pact and united form, composing a chain of various links which hangs 
Suspended finem the throne, admirably fits them for conveying the im- 
pression that may sooth, inflame, or misleaclthe people. 

These .are the evils which, in my opinion, attach to civil establish- 
ments of Christianity. They are, mdeed, often mitigated by the virtue 
of their, members ; and among the En^h clergy in particular, as 
splendid ei^amples of virtue, and talents, might be produced as any 
which the annids of human nature can afiford ; but in all onr reasonings 
ooDCMrpinffflien, we must lay it down as amaxim that the greater part 
aremonlded by circumstances. If we wish id see the tru$ ^Mt of 
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a hierarchy, we have only to attend to the conductor what is usually 
termed the high church party. 

Wliile they had sufficient influence with the legislature, they im- 
pelled it to persecute ; and now that a more enlightened spirit has 
brought that expedient into disgrace, they turn to the people and en- 
deavour to inflame their minds by the arts of calumny and detraction. 
When the dissenters applied for the repeal of the ooiporation and test 
acts, an alarm was spread of the church being in danger, and their 
claim was defeated. From the late opposition of the bishops to the 
repeal of the penal statutes, we learn that they have lost the power 
rather than the inclination to persecute, or they would be happy to 
abolish the monuments of a spirit they ceased to approve. The 
nonsense and absurdity comprised in that part of our lavrs would 
move laughter in a company of peasants ; but nothing is thought mean 
or contemptible which is capable of being forged into a weapon of 
hostihty against dissenters. To perpetuate laws which there is no 
intention to execute is certainly the way to bring law into contempt ; 
but the truth is, that, unwilling to relinquish the right of persecution, 
though they have no immediate opportunity of exerting it, they retain 
these statutes as a body in reserve, ready to be brought into the field 
on the first occasion that shall ofier.* 

The prejudice entertained against us is not the work of a day, but 
the accumulation of ages, flowmg from the fixed antipathy of a nu- 
merous and powerful order of men, distributed through all die classes 
of society ; nor is it easy to conceive to what a pitch popular resents 
ment may be inflamed by artfiil management and contrivance. Our 
situation in this respect bears a near resemblance to that of the primi* 
tive Christians, against whom, though in themselves the most inoflfen- 
sive of mankind, the malice of the populace was directed to a still 
greater degree by similar arts, and upon similar principles. The 
clamour of the fanatic rabble, the devout execration of dissenters, will 
remind the reader of ecclesiastical history of the excesses of pagan 
ferocity, when the people, instigated by their priests, were wont to 
exclaim, Ckristianoa ad Iwmes, There is the less hope of this ani- 
mosity being allayed from its having arisen from permanent causes. 
That Cliristianity is a simple institution, unallied to worldly power ; 
that a church is a voluntary society, invested with a right to choose its 
own officers, and acknowledging no head but Jesus Christ ; that min- 
isters are brethren whose emolument should be confined to the volun- 
tary contributions of the people, are maxims drawn from so high an 
audiority, that it may well be apprehended that the church is doomed 
to vanish before them. Under diese circumstances, whatever portion 
of talents or of worth dissenters may possess serves only to render 
them more hated, because more formidable. Had they merely revelled 
with the wanton, and drunk with the drunken, — ^had Aiey been clothed 
with curses, they might have been honoured and esteemed notwith^ 

* Thla fllscrace to tbe tegLilatton of a great and ftw ooantir has, at lenctta, bvt not till more 
Uwa a third part of a centarr had elapaed alter ibaabova reproaeb waa penned, l>een ftnaUy ramovad 
by aa anaotnient Ibr wUoh tha diaaaniars are enpedallT indebted to the able and seabwa asertioni 
or that noble aiampie and advoeaie of aU Uberal priaciiplea, LoM Joan RueasLt.-Eo. 
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standing, as true sons of the church ; but their dissent is a crime too 
indelible in the eyes of their enemies for any virtue to aUeviate, or 
any merit to efface. 

Till the test business was agitated, however, we were not aware of 
our labouring under such a weight of prejudice. Confiding in the 
mildness of die times, and conscious that eveiy trace of resentment 
was vanished from our own breasts, we fondly imagined that those of 
churchmen were equally replete with sentiments of generosity and 
candour. We accordingly ventured on a renewal of our claim as 
men and as citizens ; but had not proceeded far before we were assailed 
with the bitterest reproaches. The innocent design of relieving our- 
selves from a disgraceful proscription was construed by our enemies 
into an attack on the church and state. Their opposition was both 
more violent and more formidable than was expected. They let us see, 
that however languidly the flame of their devotion may bum, that of 
resentment and party spirit, like vestal fire, must never be extinguished 
in their temples. Calumnies continued to be propagated, tUl they 
produced the riots at Birmingham, that ever memorable era in the an- 
nals of bigotry and fanaticism, when Europe beheld with astonish- 
ment and regret the outrage sustained by philosophy in the most 
enlightened of countries, and in the first of her sons ! When we hear 
Bttch excesses as these justified and applauded, we seem to be falling 
back apace into the darkness of the middle ages. 

The connexion between civil and religious liberty is too intimate to 
make it surprising that they who are attached to the one should be 
fiiendly to the other. The dissenters have accordin^y seldom failed 
to lend their support to men who seemed likely to restore the vigour 
of a sinking constitution. Parliamentary reform has been cherished 
by them with an ardour equal to its importance. This pan of their 
character inflames opposition still further ; and affords a pretext to 
their enemies for overwhelming the cause of liberty under an obnoxious 
name. The reproach on this head, however, is felt as an honour, 
when it appears by their conduct that they despair of attacking liberty 
with success while the reputation of dissenters remains undimimshed. 
The enmity of the vicious is the test of virtue. 

Dissenters are reproached with the appellation of republicans, but 
the truth of the charge has neither appeared from facts nor been sup- 
ported by any reasonable evidence. Among them, as among other 
classes (and in no greater proportion), there are persons to be found, 
no doubt, who, without any hostility to the present government, prefer 
in theory a republican to a monarchical form ; a point on which the 
most enlightened men in all ages have entertained very different opin- 
ions. In a government like ours, consisting of three simple elements, 
as this variety of sentiment may naturally be expected to take place, 
so if any predilection be felt towards one more than another, that par- 
tiality seems most commendable which inclines to the republican part. 
At most it is only the love of liberty to excess. The mixture of mon- 
archy and nobility is chiefly of use as it gives regularity, order, and 
stability to popular freedom. Were we, however, without any proo^ 
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to admit that dissenters are more tinctured with republican principles 
than others, it might be considered as the natural effect of the absurd 
conduct of the legislature. Exposed to pains and penalties, excluded 
from all offices of trust, proscribed by the spirit of the present reign, 
menaced and insulted wherever they appear, they must be more than 
men if they felt no resentment, or were passionately devoted to the 
ruling powers. To expect affection in return A>r injury is to gather 
where they have not scattered, and reap where they have not sown. 
The superstition of dissenters is not so abject as to prompt them to 
worship the constitution through fear. Yet as they have not forgotten 
the benefits it imparted, and the protection it afforded till of late, they 
are too much its friends to flatter its defects or defend its abuses. 
Their only wish is to see it reformed, and reduced to its original prin- 
ciples. 

In recent displays of loyalty they must acknowledge themselves 
extremely defective. They have never plundered their neighbours to 
show their attachment to their king ; nor has their zeal for reUgion 
ever broke out into oaths and execrations. They have not proclaimed 
their respect for regular government by a breach of the laws ; or 
attempted to maintain tranquillity by riots. These beautiftil specimens 
of loyalty belong to the virtue and moderation of the hifh church 
party alone, with whose character they perfectly correspond. 

In a scurrilous paper which has been lately circulated with malig* 
nant industry, the dissenters at large, and Dr. Price in particular, are 
accused, with strange effrontery, of having involved us in the American 
war ; when it is well known they ever stood aloof from that scenti of 
guilt and blood. 

Had their remonstrances been regarded, the calamities of that war 
had never been incurred ; but, what is of more consequence in the 
estimation of anonymous scribblers, there would have remained one lie 
less to swell the catalogue of their falsehoods. 

From the joy which dissenters have expressed at the French revo- 
lution, it has been most absurdly inferred that they wish for a similar 
event in England; without considering that such a conclusion is a 
libel on the British constitution, as it must proceed on a supposition 
that our government is as despotic as the ancient monarchy of France. 
To imagine the feelings must be the same when the objects are so 
different shows a most lamentable degree of malignity and folly. 

Encompassed as dissenters are by calumny and reproach, they have 
still the satisfaction to reflect, that these have usually been the lot c^ 
distinguished virtue ; and that in the corrupt state of men*s interests 
and passions, the unpopularity of a cause b rather a presumption of 
its excellence. 

They will be still more happy if the frowns of the world should be 
the means of reviving that spirit of evangelical piety which onee dis- 
tinguished them so highly. Content if they can gain protection, with- 
out being so romantic as to aspire to praise, they will continue firm, I 
doubt not, in those principles which they have hitherto aeted on, unse- 
duced by rewards, and unshaken by dangers. IfVom the passions of 

F2 
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their enemies, they will appeal to the judgment of posterity ; — a more 
impartial trifomiaL Above all, they will calmly await the decision of 
the 6)reat Judge, before whom both they and their enemies must ap- 
pear, and the springs and sources of their mutual animosity be laid 
open ; when the clouds of misrepresentation being scattered, it will be 
seen they are a virtuous and oppressed people, who are tueading, 
though with unequal steps, in the path of those illustrious prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs of whom the world was not worthy. In the 
mean time they are far from envying the popularity and ^plause which 
may be acquired in a contrary course ; esteeming the reproaches of 
freedom above the splendours of servitude. 



SECTION VI. 

On the Causes of the Present Discontents. 

Wb have arrived, it is a melancholy truth which can no longer be 
concealed^ — ^we have at length arrived at that crisis when nothing but 
speedy and effectual reform can save us from ruin. An amendment 
in the rqnresentation is wanted, as well to secure the liberty we already 
possess as to open the way for the removal of those abuses which 
pervade every branch of the administration. The accumulation of debt 
and taxes to a degree unexampled in any other age or country, has so 
augmented the influence of the crown as to destroy the equipoise and 
bmnce 6f the constitution. Tlie origiu^ design of the funding sys- 
tem, which commenced in the reign of King William, was to give 
stability to the revolution by engaging the moneyed interest to em^k 
on its bottom^ It immediately advanced the influence of the crown, 
which the whigs then exalted as much as possible as a countervail to 
the interests of the pretender. 

The mischief of this short-sighted policy cannot be better described 
than in the language of Bolingbroke. " Few men," says he, *« at that 
time looked forwud enough to foresee the consequences of the new 
constitution of the revenue that was soon afterward formed, nor of the 
method of the funding system that inunediately took place ; which, 
absurd as they are, have continued since, till it has become scarce 
possible to alter them. Few people, I say, foresaw how the multipli- 
cation of taxes and the creation of funds would increase yearly the 
power of the crown, and bring our liberties, by a natural and necessary 
progression, into a more red though less apparent danger than they 
"were in before the revolution ; a due reflection on the experience of 
other ages and countries would have pointed out national corruption 
as the natural and necessary consequence of investing the crown with 
the management of so vast a revenue ; and also the Toss of liberty as 
the natuni and necessary consequence of national corruption."* 

If there be any truth in these reflections, how much must our appr^ 
hensions be heightened by the prodigious augmentation of revenue and 

* Udar n. on Um Snidjr «r mttory. 
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debt since the time of George the Fvet 1 What a harvest has been 
reaped from the seeds of corruption then sown !*-^The revenue is now 
upwards of seventeen millions, and though nine are empk>3nd to pay 
the interest of the national debt, this is small consolation when we 
reflect that that debt is the remnant of wasteful, destructive wars, and 
that till there is a change in the system we are continually liable to 
similar calamities. The mtdtiplied channels through which seven- 
teen millions of money must flow into the treasury, the legion of oflicers 
it creates, the patronage its expenditure on the several branches of the 
administration supplies, have rendered the influence of the crown 
nearly absolute and decisive. The control of parliament sinks wider 
this pressure into formality : the balance of the diflerent orders becomes 
a mere theory, which serves to impose upon ign<Mrance and vaniish 
corruption. There is no power in the state that can act as a sufficient 
antagonist to the silent irresistible force of royal patronage* 

The infliidhce of the crown, by means of its revenue, is more dan^ 
gerous than prerogative, in proportion as corruption operates after a 
more concealed manner than force. A violent act of prerogative is 
sensibly felt and creates an alarm; but it is the nature of corruption 
to lay apprehension asleep, and to efiect its purposes whUe the forms 
of libierty remain undisturbed* The first employs force to enslave the 
people ; the second employs the people to enslave themselves. The 
most determined enemy to freedom can wish for nothing more than 
the continuance of present abuses. While the semblance of rep* 
resentation can be maintained, while popular delusion can be kept 
up, he will spare the extrmmties of liberty. He aims at a higher 
object, that of striking at the heart, 

A, fatal lethargy has long been spreading among us, attended, as is 
natural, with a prevailing disposition both in and out of parliament to 
treat plans of reform with contempt. After the accession, place and 
pension bills were frequently passed by the commons though rejected 
by the lords ; nothing of that nature is now ever attempted. A stand- 
ing army in time of peace was a subject of frequent complaint, and is 
expressly provided against by the BiU of Rights : it is now become a 
part of the constitution ; for though the nominal direction be placed b 
parliament, the mutiny bill passes as a matter of course, the forces are 
never disbanded ; the more completely to detach them from the com* 
munity, barracks are erected ; and martial law is established in its 
utmost severity. If freedom can survive this expedient, copied from 
the practice of foreign despots, it will be an instance of unexampled 
good fortune. Mr. Hume terms it a mortal distemper in the Bntish 
constitution, of which it must inmntably perish. 

To whatever cause it be owing, it is certain the measures of adminis- 
tration have, during the present reign, leaned strongly towards arbitrary 
power. The decision on the Middlesex election was a blow aimed at 
the vitals of the constitution. Before the people had time to recover 
from their panic they were plunged into the American war-*-a war of 
pride and ambition, and ending in humiliation and disgrace. The spirit 
of the govmiment is so well understood, that the most violent even 
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of the elezgy are content to drop their animosity, to turn their affections 
into a new channel, and to devote to the house of Hanorer the flattery 
and the zeal by which they ruined the race of Stuart There cannot 
be a clearer symptom of the decay of liberty than the dread of specu- 
lative opinions, which is at present carried to a length in this nation 
that can scarcely be exceeded. Englishmen were accustomed till of 
late to make p<^tical speculation the amusement of leisure and the 
employment of genius; — ^they are now taught to fear it more than 
death. Under £e torpid touch of despotism the patriotic spirit has 
shrank into a narrow compass ; confined to gaze with admiration on 
the proceedings of parliament, and listen to the oracles of the minister 
with silent acquiescence and pious awe. Abuses are sacred, and the 
pool of corruption must putrify in peace. Persons who a few yean 
back were clamorous for reform are making atonement for having been 
betrayed into any appearance of virtue by a quick return to their 
natural character. Is not the kingdom peopled with spies and in- 
formers t Are not inquisitorial tribunals erected in every comer of 
the land t A stranger who, beholding a whole nation filled with alarm, 
should inquire the cause of the commotion, would be a little surprised 
on being informed, that instead of any appearance of insurrection or 
plots, a pamphlet had only been published. In a government upheld 
by so immense a revenue, and hcrasting a constitution declared to be 
the envy of the world, this abject distrust of its own power is more 
than a million lectures on corruptions and abuses. The wisdom of 
ages, the masterpiece of human policy, complete in all its parts, and that 
needs no refonnation, can hardly support itself against a sixpenny pamph- 
let, devoid, it is said, of truth or ability ! To require sycophants to blush 
is exacting too great a departure from the decorum of their character ; 
but common sense might be expected to remain after shame is ex- 
tinguished. 

Whoever seriously contemplates the present infatuation of the people 
and the character of the leaders will be tempted to predict the speedy 
downfall of liberty. They cherish the forms while they repress the 

r' 't of the constitution ; they persecute freedom and adorn its sepul- 
• When corruption has struck its roots so deep, it may be doubted 
whether even the liberty of the press be not of more detriment than 
advantage. The prints which are the common sources of information 
are replete with falsehood; virtue is calumniated; and scarcely are 
any characters safe from their blast, except the advocates of corruption. 
The greater part no doubt are in the pay of ministry or their ad- 
herents. Thus delusion spreads, and the people are instructed to con- 
found anarchy with reform, their friends with their oppressors. 

Who can hear without indignant contempt the ministers^ annual 
enloginm'on the English'constitution ! Is the parliament so ignorant, 
theDf that it needs to go to school every session to learn those elements 
of political knowledge which every Briton understands T Or is the 
natnre of the British constitution a secret in the breast of the ministry, 
to be opened with the budget? Indisputable excellence wants no en- 
eoniujn; but this flatteiy is intended to buiy in an admiration of its 
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merit all remembrance of its defects. Whatever remains of beauty or 
yigour it possesses are held in no estimation but as they produce an 
acquiescence in abuses. It is its imperfections only ministers admire, 
Its corruptions that solace them. The topics of their encomium are 
as absurd as the purpose is infamous. The flourishing state of trade 
and manufactures is displayed in proof of the unequalled excellence 
of the British constitution, without reflecting that a temporary decay 
will support with equal force an opposite conclusion. For if we owe 
our present prosperity to the nature of the government, our recent 
calamities must be traced to the same source, and that constitution 
which is now affirmed to be the best, must be allowed during the 
American war to have been the worst. That there is a connexion 
between commercial prosperity and the nature of a government must 
be admitted ; but its operation is gradual and slow, not felt from year 
to year, but to be traced by the comparison of one age and country 
with another. But allowing that our wealth may increase along with 
the increase of abuses, the nation we hope is not so sordid as to look 
upon wealth as the supreme good ; however well that idea may cor- 
respond with the views of a ministry who seem determined to leave us 
no other. Freedom, as it animates industry by securing its rewards, 
opens a path to wealth ; but if that wealth be sufiered to debase a 
people and render them venal and dependent, it will silently conduct 
them back again to misery and depression. Rome was never more 
opulent than on the eve of departing liberty. Her vast wealth was a 
sediment that remained on the reflux of the tide. It is quite unneces* 
sary to remind the reader how all this at present is reversed, and that 
the unbounded prodigality of Mr. Pitt and his successors in the con- 
duct of the war, which the corruption of parliament enabled them to 
maintain, has plunged the nation into the deepest abyss of poverty and 
distress. 

It is singular enough, but I hope not ominous, that the flattery be- 
stowed by &e poets of antiquity on the ruling powers resembles, in 
every thing but its elegance, the adulation of modem sycophants. The 
extent of empire, the improvement of arts, the diflusion of opulence 
and splendour, are the topics with which Horace adorned the praises 
of Augustus : but the penetration of Tacitus developes, amid these 
flattering appearances, the seeds of ruin. The florid bloom but ill 
concealed that fatal malady which preyed upon the vitals. 

Between the period of national honour and complete degeneracy 
there is usually an interval of national vanity, during which examples 
of virtue are recounted and admired without being imitated. The 
Romans were never more proud of their ancestors than when they 
ceased to resemble them. From being the freest and most high-spirited 
people in the world, they suddenly fell into the tamest and most abject 
submission. Let not the name of Britons, my countrymen, too much 
elate you ; nor ever think yourselves safe while you abate one jot of that 
holy jealousy by which your liberties have been hitherto secured. The 
richer the inheritance bequeathed you, the more it merits your care for 
its preservation. The possession must be continued by tha^ spirit with 
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which it was at first acquired ; and as it was gained by Tigilanee, it 
will be lost by supineness. A degenerate race repose on the merit of 
their forefathers ; the virtuous create a fund of their own. The former 
look back upon their ancestors to hide their shame ; the latter look 
forward to posterity to levy a tribute of admiration. In ysin will you 
confide in the forms of a free constitution. Unless you reanimate those 
forms with fresh vigour, they will be melancholy memorials of what 
you once were, and haunt you with the shade of departed liberty. A 
silent stream of corruption poured over the whole land has tainted 
every branch of the administration with decay. On your temperate 
but manly exertions depend the happiness and freedom of the latest 
posterity. That assembly which siu by right of representation will 
be little inclined to oppose your will expressed in a firm decisive 
manner. You may be deafened by clamour, misled by sophistry, or 
weakened by division, but you cannot be despised with impunity. A 
vindictive ministry may hang the terrors of criminal prosecution over 
the heads of a few with success ; but at their peril will they attempt 
to intimidate a nation. The trick of associations, of pretended plots, 
and silent insurrections, will oppose a feeble barrier to the impression 
of the popular mind. 

The theory of the constitution in the most important particulars is 
a satire on the practice. The theory provides the responsibility of 
ministers as a check to the execution of ill designs ; but in reality we 
behold the basest of the tribe retreat from the ruin of their country, 
loaded with honours and with spoils. Theory tells us the pariia^ 
ment is free and independent ; experience will correct the mistake by 
showing its subservience to the crown. We learn from the first that 
the legislature is chosen by the unbiased voice of all who can be 
supposed to have a will of their own ; we learn fh>m the last the 
pretended electors *ure but a handful of the people, who are never 
less at their own disposal than in the business of election. The theory 
holds out equal benefits to all, and equal liberty, without any other 
discrimination than that of a good and bad subject : its practice brands 
with proscripti<m and disgrace a numerous class of inhabitants on 
account of their religion. In theory the several orders of the state 
are a check on each other ; but corruption has oiled the wheels of 
that machinery, harmonized its motions, and enabled it to bear, with 
united pressure, on the happiness of the people. 

The principal remedy for the diseases of die state is undoubtedly a 
reform in parliament ; from which, as a central point, inferior improve- 
ments may issue ; but as I have already treated on that subject at large, 
I shall not insist on it here. I cannot close this pamphlet, however, 
without adverting for a moment to a few of the principal objects which 
well merit the attention of the legislature. 

On the abuses in the church it is to little purpose to expatiate, as 
th^ are too numerous to be detailed, and too inveterate to be corrected. 
Unless it be a maxim that honesty will endanger her existence, her 
creeds ought in all reason to correspond with the sentiments of her mem- 
bers. The world, it is to be feared, will be little edified by die example 
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of a church which, in compelUng its ministers to subscribe ojMnions 
that few of them believe, is a discipline of frand. Nor is the collection 
of tithes calculated to soften the odium. As a mode of union with 
the parishioners, they are fruitful of contention ; as a restraint on the 
improvement of land, impolitic and oppressive ; as a remnant of the 
Jewish law, superstitious and absurd. True magnanimity would instruct 
the clergy to recede from a claim which they will probably be com- 
pelled shortly to relinquish. But no reform, it seems, must take place 
in the church any more than in the state, that its corruptions may keep 
pace with the progress of its ally. 

The condition of U^e poor in this country calls for compassion and 
redress. Many of them, through the want of mental improvement, 
are sunk almost beneath the level of humanity ;* and their hard-earned 
pittance is so diminished by taxes, that it is with the utmost difficulty 
they can nourish their children, and utterly impossible to afford them 
education. The poor laws enacted for their relief, by confining theb 
industiy to a particular spot, and denying them the priiolege of residing 
where they may exert it to the greatest advantage, are an accumulated 
oppression. Were industiy allowed to find its level, were the poor- 
laws abolished, and a small portion of that expense which swells the 
tide of corruption, the splendours of the great, and the miseries of 
war, bestowed on the instruction of the common people, the happy 
efifects would descend to the remotest posterity, and open a prospect 
which humanity might delight to anticipate. In England, we have 
been adding wheel to wheel, and spring to spring, till we have rendered 
the machine of government far too complicated; forgetting, in the 
midst of wars, negotiations, and &ctious disputes, that die true end of 
civil polity is the happiness of the people. We have listened to every 
breeze that moves along the surface of Europe, and descried danger 
fitmi afar ; while, deaf to the complaints of the poor, we have beheld 
ignorance, wretchedness, and barbarity multiply at home, without the 
smallest regard. Is it possible to behold widi patience the number- 
less tribe of placemen, pensioners, and sycophants who are enriched 
at the public expense ; a noxious spawn engendered by the corruptions 
of government, and nourished by its diseases. Were our immense 
revenue conducive to the maintenance of royal dignity, or proportioned 
to the exigences of the state, it would be borne with pleasure ; but at 
]Nre8ent it bids fair to be the purchase of our servitude. 

Our laws, in order to become a proper rule of civil life, much want 
revision and amendment. They are moreover never promulgated. 
For this omission Judge Blackstone assigns a very curious reason : 
** That being enacted by our representatives, every man is supposed, 
in the eye of the law, to be present in the legislature." It would be 
an improvement on this delegated knowledge of the law, if the penalty 
were also delegated, and criminals punished by representation. The 

* TtMebUfsinthiinfpactilnoetlisflnitmibUeationor UM"Ap6lflfy"toorUieiiM»t gnUiMiig 
Und. AH nan of loelaty, and all pemmioiM of ChrlaUans. tave vied with each other In tMr 
iflbitttocl^raHflowH»dolteriiMftdtaMi«etloatotlieehUdr«north^ Sdil tbera raHMlM 

nodi to Sb dona, and wo an in tbia point of the general education of the lower olaaaea wry ftr 
bakM tte AiM«aia% a^partalljr tlnia la tte aiaia of Naw^Yoik^BA. 
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laws in their present state are so piled into Tolumes, encambered with 
precedents, and perplexed with intricacies, that they are often rather a 
snare than a guide, and are a fruitful source of the injustice they are 
intended to preyent The expense is as formidable as the penalty ; 
nor is it to any purpose to say they are the same to the poor as to the 
rich, while by their delay, expense, and perplexity they are placed on 
an eminence which opulence only can ascend. The commendation 
bestowed so liberally by foreigners on English jurisprudence was 
never meant to be extended to our municipal code, which is confused, 
perplexed, and sanguinary in the extreme ; but to the trial by jury, 
and the dignified impartiality which marks the conduct of judges. For 
want of ^adual improTcments, to enable it to keep pace with the 
progress of society, the most useful operations of law are clouded by 
fictions.* 

These are a few only of the maladies which indicate a bad habit of the 
political body : nor can a true estimate be made of our situation so 
much by adyerting to particular evils as by an attention to the general 
aspect of affairs. The present crisis is, in my apprehension, the fullest 
of terror and of danger we haye ever experienced. In the extension of 
excise laws, in the erection of barraclu, in the determined adherence 
to abuses displayed by parliament, in the desertion of pretended patriots, 
the spread of arbitrary principles, the tame subdued spirit of the 
nation, we behold the seeds of political ruin quickening into life. The 
securities of liberty, as was long since remarked by Dr. Price, have 
giyen way ; and what remains is little more than an indulgence^ which 
cannot continue long when it ceases to be cherished in the affections 
of the people. The little of public virtue that still subsists is no 
match for disciplined armies of corruption. The people are perishing 
for lack of knowledge. Disquieted by imaginary alarms, insensible 
to real danger that awaits them, they are taught to court that servitude 
which will be a source of misery to themselves and to posterity. 

Deplorable as the prospect is, a precarious hope may be founded, 
perhaps, on the magnitude of abuses. There is, it has often been 
remarked, an ultimate point both of elevation and depression in the 
afiairs of kingdoms, to which when they arrive they begin to turn of 
their own accord and to fall back into their ancient channels. We 
are certainly entitled to all the comfort that consideration is capable 
of affording. Taxation can hardly be more oppressive, representation 
more venal and inadequate, the influence of the people more extin- 
guished, or falsehood and deception more triumphant than they are at 
present 

There is also another circumstance attending the present crisis which, 
if we are wise enough to improve it, mav be of the utmost advantage. 
Of the numberless political parties which have hitherto distracted our 
attention and divided our attachment there now remain but two, — the 
patrons of corruption and the friends of liberty ; they who are waiting 
for the disorders of government to ripen into arbitrary power, and 
they who are anxious to bring back the constitution to its original 

* Bm an •^^■•"^mt imbUoitkin on Uito ■iitilMt_ mtliitil " ImMkul M^mw " bv Mr. Famten 
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principles. The colours by which they are distinguished are too bold 
and strong to be ever confounded ; or if there could be any possible 
embarrassment in the choice, the ministry have condescended to remove 
that obscurity, by pursuing an interest, not only distinct from, but 
directly opposed to, that of the people. The clamour of whigs and 
tories hath happily subsided ; and pretended patriots are at leugth so 
kind as to unmask before the people, and stand forth in their native 
character, the objects of just detestation. We cannot wish for better 
lessons of public virtue than is furnished by the contrast of their 
vices. 

On the present war, until the views of the ministry are more 
unfolded, it behooves me to speak with tenderness and reserve. If 
nothing more be intended than the maintenance of national honour 
and the faith of treaties, it will merit the wannest support of every 
well-wisher to his country. But if the re-establishment of the ancient 
government of France be any part of the object ; if it be a war with 
freedom, a confederacy of kings against the rights of man ; it will be 
the last humiliation and disgrace that can be inflicted on Great Britain ; 
and were there any truth in tales of incantation, to behold us engaged 
in such a cause were enough to disturb the repose of our ancestors 
and move the ashes of the dead ! The steps preparatory to the war, 
the inflamed passions and the character of our allies, afford an ill 
omen of the temper with which it will be conducted. The pretence 
respecting the Netherlands certauily entitles the ministry to the praise 
of consistence. It is quite of a piece with the candour and sincerity 
which affirmed the balance of Europe to be destroyed by the seizure 
of Oczakow, but denied it was endangered by the conquest of Poland 
and the invasion of France. 

The French revolution, we caimot but remember, was from the first 
an object of jealousy to ministers. There needed not the late unhappy 
excesses, the massacres of September, and the execution of Louis, to 
excite or display their hostility. It appeared in the insult and derision 
of their retainers, from the highest to the lowest If they meant fairly 
to the interests of general liberty, why that uneasiness at the fall of 
despotism in a neighbouring country? Why render parliament a thea- 
tre of abuse on a revolution whose commencement was distinguished 
by unexampled mildness and tranquillity T But this part of their con- 
duct was likewise consistent. Intent on the destruction of liberty in 
one country, they were disconcerted at seeing it revive in another ; and 
before they ventured to extinguish the dying taper, waited for the sur- 
rounding scene to be shut up in darkness. I am perfectly aware that 
to speak in terms of decency and respect of the French revolution is 
to incur, in the prevailing disposition of the times, the last of infamies. 
If we dare to rejoice at the emancipation of a great people from thral- 
dom, it must be at the peril of the foulest imputations that imagination 
can invent or malignity apply. In contempt, however, of these calum^ 
nies, I am free to confess the French revolution has always appeared 
to me, and does still appear, the most splendid event recorded in the 
annals of history. The friends of liberty contemplate the crimes and 
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disorden with which it has been stained* with the deepest regret, hot 
they still hope that they wiU in the result be more than compensated 
by the grandeur of its principles and the beneficence of its effects. 
Instead of wishing for a similar event in England* they are intent on 
reform chiefly to avoid that necessity. Under every fofm of govem- 
nient they know how to recognise the divine aspect of freedom, and 
without it can be satisfied widi none. The evils of anarchy and of 
despotism are two extremes which they equally dread ; and between 
which no middle path can be found but tliat of effectual reform. To 
avert the calamities that await us on either side, the streams of ooirup- 
tion must be drained off, the independence of parliament restored, the 
ambition of aristocracy repressed, and the majesty of the peoplelifl itself 
up. It is possible to retreat from the brink of a precipice, but wo to that 
nation which sleeps upon it ! 



* The •aacwtkn oftli^ldiif wm ewtainly • iMMt oratl md mliiirtftiMn tnauacthiB, ililn wpf' 
Milt to law, order, ■nd IraiiiBnity. WMioQt beiog eondnehro to any tIow* of policy wbaievor/k 
■luwM to teTO bMo moNly • grartflwjtkm of the moeC deteotible pnwlniw Hm tiwuMot of no 
beantiAil tnd onftrtnnate queen and of the royal flunily la baitaroiia and munanly iBttw aBdnaa. 
VirhMi wa look al Unlr aoMiifa, hmnanlty weepa, and pity Ibrfeta tbetr erinwa. 
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firom them which desire occMion :' and, aMoredly, he will find that the bare 
diarge of hia plain doty in theae thinga will ezpoae him to aufficient obloquy and 
reproach* 

** Entertaining thia yiew of the aabject, it ia with aorcow that we obaerre the 
republication! under his own immediate aanction, of Mr. Halloa *Apolo^ for the 
Freedom of the Preaa.* Thia worii waa firat given to the worid about thirty yeaia 
ago, and haa been Ions aince forgotten, or remembered only aa one of the sina of 
ita author'a youth. Smce ita diaappearance Mr. H. haa ao much better employed 
hia time and hia great talenta, that he may now be considered aa atanding in the 
veiy firat rank among the non-eonfonniata of the preaent day. And ia it not a 
lamentable thing to aee auch a man atepping forwanl, in the ripenesa of hia yeara 
and at the height of hia well-earned reputation, to obtrude himaelf on the public in 
^e degraded character of a violent party-acribe : — and yet| in what other u^ can 
we conaider the man who, in ao uncalled-for and gratuitoua a manner, and at ao 
comparatively peaceful a period, aenda into the world, with the aanction of hia 
name, and of hia lateat correctiona, a new edition of auch a pamphlet aa thia? 

" He indeed statea, aa an excuae for the republication, that the tenn of copyright 
beinff expired* it waa no longer in Ms power to prevent the reptintinff of thia wmfc. 
The law, however, ia not ao ; the power of perpetuating ita oblivion lay atill in hia 
hands. But had he even been correct on this point, where waa the neceaaity for hia 
beinff an active agent in thia reappearance 1 

'* To characterize the tract before ua appropriately we need only obaerve, that 
the principal topica diacusaed by thia ' tninuta' of the goifeV are, the right of poUie 
discussion, the propriety of political aaaociationa, paniamenUiiry refarnif the lighta 
of men, the character of dissenters, the present discontents. The moA la ex* 
tremely personal, and ^reat bittemeaa ia ahoym towaida the late Bishop Horaley, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Pitt. We ahall not imitate Mr. HaU*a example by entering 
into a discnasion on the aobject of Mr. Pitt'a political character ; but we ihoiild 
have hoped that Uie reflection of hia undoubted integrity and of that j^rfect devotion 
to his country which led him to aacrifioe even life itaelftin ita aervioe, might have 
spared him, at the distance of sixteen yeara from hia death* a new volley of bitter 
reproach from one whose vocation is * the gotpel o/peaee,^ 

" Aa to the character of Bishop Hoi;pley, it is now placed for beyond the reach 
of hia adveraariea ; and the Christian world will know now to appreciate invectivea 
againat such a man from one who is at the aame time the eulogiat of Priestley and 
Price, the Sodniana, and of Mary Wolstonecraft, the female libertine and Deist. 

« Looking, then, upon this work as one of which a critical analysis would be ill 
placed in the pagea of the Christian Guardian, we ahaU eondnde with a specimen 
or two of the political creed of Mr. Hall, and of the manner in which he sup- 
ports it 

*| He ti, then, as for as professed doctrine can make him, plainly and clearly a 
radical reformer. He pleads for 'annual parliaments,' for univeraal sufiEragei for 
the unfettered publication of every kind of blasphemy, for the exchuumoiihb rela- 
tives of noblemen from the House of Commons, for the overthrow of all eodesiastical 
establishments, and for * the sovereignty of' the people.' In what part of the sacred 
volume he has discovered the least sanction for any one of theae notions we are at 
a loes to imagine. 

" In fact, the whole pamphlet b an argument in favour oi the mxprmamej and 
infallibility of the people, and of the necessity of paying the most implicit obejaepce 
to the least expreasion of their will. Now, could these notions haive been carried 
into practice at the time they were written (soon after the Birmingham fiots)^ 
and could a legislature have been formed upon Mr. H.'s univeraal aufiSrage plan, 
the necessary and inevitable consequenos would have been, that as the feeling of 
the multitude ran violently againat all the firiends of the Freaob revohition, Mr. H. 
and most of his fellow-labourers and admirera would have been aileneed, baniahed, 
or hanged. So much for the ejfecta which might be expected to follow Mr. Hall's 
plan. And as for the vrincipUt upon which that plan is foimded, we find hin 
broadly stating in the latter end or this work, with admirable consistency, that 
*calunmy and repfifch are usually the lot of distingqished viztue.' and that < the 
unpopularity of a cuuie is rather a presumption of iis tsceXUisu^ Now, if the foek 
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be so, it cannot be for the ^ood of the people that this peipetaaHy enoneooB crite- 
rion ihould govern the affaire of the state* 

** Mr. HaU condades his prefixed advertisement with the hope * that the reader 
will recollect, as an excuse for the warmth of his expreseion, that the work is an 
eulogmm on a dead friend;* which is asserting, in other wonls, that the press is 
enslaved and its liberty departed. And, having vnitten this some yean sinoe, he 
now cooUy republishes it, after witnessing the acquittals of Hone and WooUer, and 
while the vrretched Cailile is braving every effort that can be made to stop the 
torrent of blasphemy which has so long issued from his warehouse. 

"Again, Mr. H. assured us, thirty years since, that we had then * at length 
arrwed at that crisis when nothing but speedy and effectual reform could save us 
firom ruin.* Now, since the first publication of this prediction we have mMinfakjn<i^ 
a contest.of long duration with the greatest conqueror of modem times, and have 
fiiirly subdued tum. We have immensely augmented the extent of our empire, and 
increased its ratio of population. We have tripled our commeiee and our revenue. 
We have improved, it u to be hoped, the state of our internal population by the 
establishment of schools and the increase of places of worship ; and we have made 
some progress in the commencement at least of the great wcvk of evangelizing the 
whole w(md. 

"And after all this, Mr. Hall comes forward with much admirable simplicity to 
tell us of this wonderfiil prophecy of his, delivered only the third part of a century 
since^ that without imnuaiaie rtfarm tn parliament^ ruin was then mevitable. Now, 
it is certain that this same immediate reform has not yet taken place, although one 
whole generation has passed away since the promulgation of this prediction. Has 
the dreadful alternative then JGEdlen upon us 1 Have we been crushed by this 
numtaJble ruint 

" The present comparatively prosperous and improving circumstances of the 
kingdom answers No ! to this question. The general state of the country, the 
average condition of the great mass of the people, is letter , and not tporse, than at 
the time when Mr. Hall first published this diiefiil presage. 

" If there be any exception to this state of general improvement, it is to be fimnd 
in the depression of the agricultural interest of the countiy. But we are told 1^ 
those who ought to be judges that the evils which threaten these classes have arisen 
from the want of sufficient legislative protection. And do we not know from the 
conduct of the mobs of 1815 that a reformed parliament, a universal suffrage par- 
liament, accordmg to Mr. Hajl's plan, would have withheld even the partial 
protection which has hitherto been granted, and would have thereby made what is 
now distress and perplexity, absolute ruin and destruction 1 So much for the 
necessity and the effects of reform. 

** It is with the most painful feelings that we are thus compelled to animadvert 
on this unodled-for and altogether unnecessary republication. We repeat, that 
the general principle upon which we disi^prove of it ii, that a minister of tne gospel 
win always best consult the interests of his flock and the dignity of his own chuacter 
by abstaining from any political discussion which transgresses the bounds prescribed 
In the Holy Scrip(nres. Mr. Hall has overstepped these limits, and has plunged 
into the thickest of the war of party politics. He has also chosen, we apprehend, 
the side whidi ii ^eberalljr found in moet direct oppoeilion to the Scripture injonc- 
tiona of pnce, quietness, and obedience. And as the weidit of his charaeter and 
the auUiority of his name render error from his pen trebly dangerous, we have felt 
onl^ the more imperatively called upon to enter our protest against the principles 
which he luuB endeavoured to lay down, and to unmask tlA sophistry of the argu- 
inents by which he has attemptM to support them." 

Vol. n.— G 
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To the Editor of the Leicester Journal, 

Sir, 

A VIOLENT attack on my character having appeared in your paper 
a few weeks since, contained in an extract from a periodical work 
entitled the Christian Guardian^ I rely on your impartiality for per- 
mitting me to repel the accusation through Uie same medium. If the 
misrepresentations which I have to complain of had been confined 
within the bounds of decency, I should have consulted my ease by 
remaining silent : but the writer, whoever he is, has availed himself 
of the impunity attached to anonymous commmiications so unsparingly 
that I might be justly charged, not only with a criminal indifference to 
characti^r, but with being accessary to the delusion of the public, were 
I to make no reply. 

llie amount of my offence consists in uttering a new edition of a 
political pamphlet, which made its first appearance many years since, 
and passed through several editions. This writer says I might have 
suppressed it ; but the contrary is the facL The term of copyright is 
well known to extend to fourteen years, after which any one is at 
liberty to republish a work without the consent of the author. More 
than that time had elapsed since the last edition, and as it was at the 
option of any bookseller to reprint it, so I was assured from various 
quarters that whether I consented or not it would certainly be repub- 
lished. The only alternative that remained was, either to suffer it to 
come forth in a form perhaps most incorrect and mingled with foreign 
infusions, or to publish it under my own eye, and with such alterations 
and corrections aa the author might deem proper. The latter was 
preferred, and for tins a torrent of invective has issued from the 
Christian Guardian. 

It certainly is very unusual for a writer to suppress his own publica- 
tions, unless he has recanted the principles they contain. To perse- 
vere in doing so naturally exposes him to the suspicion either that he 
has renounced his former opinions or that he is afraid to avow them : 
but neither of these situations is mine. I have changed no principle 
and I feel no fear. Why then should I act in such a manner as must 
render me perpetually liable to either of these imputations ? For a 
considerable time, indeed, after loud and repeated importunities* I 
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declined a compliance with the wishes expressed (ix repnblicationv 
from a sincere reluctance to engage in political controversy. By one 
party, in the mean while, it was my fortune to be so unequivocally 
claimed as a convert, and by the other so assailed with reproaches as 
an apostate, that I was convinced by experience there was no other 
way of putting an end to the misrepresentations of both but to repub- 
lish the original pamphlet Had I never written it, the same motives 
which made me reluctant to reprint might probably have prevented 
my writing it ; but since there is not a principle in it which I can con* 
scientiously retract, and my silence has occasioned numerous mis- 
representations and mistakes, the fair and manly pan was doubtless 
to republish it. An ingenuous mind is not less ashamed of receiving 
praises it is conscious it has not deserved, than indignant at re- 
proaches which are not merited. 

But a minister of the gospel, it seems, is on no occasion to meddle 
with party politics. How exactly this maxim was adhered to at the 
commencement of the late war, when military banners were conse- 
crated, and the people everywhere summoned to arms 

** By pulpit, drum ecclMiMtic, 
Beat with flat iostead of a stick," 

must be fresh in the recollection of my readers. 

The men who in the garb of clergymen bustle at electioneering 
meetings, forsooth, are not really such, but merely assume the dis- 
guise of that holy order, since it would be uncandid to suppose they 
can so universally lose sight of what is befitting ministers of the 
gospel. The venerable bench of bishops who sit in the House of 
Lords either attend in silent pomp without taking any part in the 
deliberations, or they violate the character of ininisters of the gospel. 
We must have been grossly imposed upon by the public prints, which 
informed us of the clergy of a whole archdeaconry, or diocess, meet- 
ing to petition parliament against the Catholic claims, since they could 
never, with one consent, depart so far from the decorum of ministers 
of the gospel ! 

The plain state of the case is, not that the writer is offended at 
my meddling with politics, but that 1 have meddled on the wrong side. 
Had the same mediocrity of talent been exerted in eulogizing the 
measures of ministers, his greetings would have been as loud as his 
invective is bitter. But it was exerted to expose public abuses, to 
urge the necessity of reform, and lay open the tergiversation of the 
heaven-bom minister and Sunday duellist, who, after devoting the day 
of rest to deeds of blood, has by a strange fatality obtained a sort df 
political beatification. Hinc illcB lachryrruB ! 

Another head of accusation is, that I have censured the character 
of Bishop Horsley, whose character, the reviewer tells us, " is far 
removed beyond my attack, while I have eulogized Dr. Price and Dr. 
Priestley, Socinians." To this it is sufficient to reply that Dr. Price 
was not a Socinian, but an Arian ; he wrote professedly in confutation 
of socinianism ; and though I disapprove of his religious principles, I 

62 
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feel no hesitation in affinning, in spite of the frantic and impiineipled 
abuse of Burke, that a more ardent and enlightened friend of his 
country never lived than that venerable patriarch of freedom. Such 
were the sentiments of the worshipful corporation of London, who in 
token of their esteem presented him with die freedom of the city in a 
golden box ; such was the judgment of Mr. Pitt« who long professed 
himself his admirer, and condescended to seek his advice on questions 
of finance. Dr. Priestley, it is acknowledged, was a Socinian ; but it 
was not under that character that he was eulogized. It was as the 
friend of liberty, the victim of intolerance, and the author of some of 
the most brilliant philosophical discoveries of modem times, for which 
he was celebratea throughout Europe, and his name enrolled as a 
member of the most illustrious institutions ; so that my eulogy was but 
a mere feeble echo of the applause which resounded from every 
civilized portion of the globe. And are we suddeidy fallen back into 
the darkness and ignorance of the middle ages, during which the spell 
of a stupid and unfeeling miiformity bound the nations in iron slumbers, 
that it has become a crime to praise a man for talents which the whole 
world admired, and for virtues which his enemies confessed, merely 
because his religious creed was erroneous t II any thing could sink 
orthodoxy into contempt, it would be its association with such gothic 
barbarity of sentiment, such reptile meanness. What renders the 
wretched bigotry of the reviewer the more conspicuous is, that the 
eulogy in question was written almost immediately after the Birming- 
ham riots, ^at disgraceful ebullition of popular phrensy, during which 
a ferocious mob tracked his steps like bloodhounds, demolished his 
house, destroyed his library and apparatus, and advancing from Uience 
to the destruction of private and public buildings, filled the whole 
town and vicinity with terror and dismay. What sort of a Christian 
Cruardian the reviewer would have proved on that occasion may be 
easily inferred from his passing over these atrocities in silence, while* 
he discharges his malice on their unoffending victim. 

The maxim De mortuvt nil nisi banum admits of exceptions ; and 
as I am vilified for censuring Bishop Horsley, whose character, it is 
affirmed, ''is far removed beyond my attack,** while I prabed Priestley, 
the Socinian, justice compels me to remark (what the reviewer prob> 
ably knows well enough), that in the virtues of private life Dr. Priestley 
was as much superior to his antagonist as he was inferior in the coi^ 
rectness of his speculative theology. 

From the principles avowed in the Apology^ this writer asserts that 
it is evident I am to be classed to all intents and purposes with radical 
reformers. This charge is grounded on my recommendation of annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage. Now he either knows that Mr. 
Pitt, in conjunction with the Duke of Richmond, presided at public 
meetings in which annual parliaments and the extension of the right 
of suffrage to all householders were recommended, or he does not. 
If he pleads ignorance of the fact, what presumption b it for a man so 
uninformed to write upon the subject 1 If he knows it, let me ask, 
was Mr. Pitt a radical reformer at the time he recommended those 
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UMasuresf If lie was, I plead guilty to the charge ; but if he was nai^ 
the reoommendatioii of a similar plan is no evidence of my being a 
TodicaL For my own part, I feel the utmost contempt of the charge 
of radicalism. A radical reformer, if we attend to the import of wonk, 
is one that goes to the root of Uie evil, that proposes, not merely to 
palliate, but to extirpate it And what is that reform worth that pro- 
poses less f He who labours under an inveterate malady wishes for 
radical cure : he would put little value on a remedy that should miti* 
gate the pain without reaching the source of the disorder. If the 
appellation of radical reformer is intended to denote a revolutionist, it 
is most absurdly applied to the advocate of annual parliaments and 
mnversal suffrage, because the first of these measures is merely a 
revival of the ancient practice, and the latter most oonscHiant to the 
genius of a free constitution, ^riiich presupposes the extension of tho 
elective franchise to all who can be presumed to have a will of their 
own : the exerdse of this right, coupled with the practice of voting by 
baUot, would in my humble opinion be the best expedient for securing 
the freedom and tranquillity of elections. Be this as it may, a sincere 
proposal of reform must differ essentially from the proposal of a revo- 
lution. If by styling me a radical reformer this writer intends to im- 
pute revolutionary views, I say it is a calumny and a falsehood ; and 
I challengeliim to produce a single sentence in my publications which 
sustains such a charge, or which convicts me of hostility to the exist- 
ing order of things, as consisting of king, lords, and commons. But 
if he means that I am for such a reform as will cut up corruption by 
the roots, I feel no inclination to disavow it. He wishes, it is evident, 
to fix the impression that I am hostile to the regal branch of the eon- 
stittttion^ but shrinks from making the assertion^ and endeavours to 
convey the venom of his accusations through the subtle vehicle of a 
dark and ambiguous phraseology. 

For what purpose but that of exciting hatred and honor he has 
thought fit to couple my name with the mention of Hone and Garlile 
it is not easy to conjecture. The blasphemy of their publications is 
quite as disgusting to me as to himself; but I am at a loss to conceive 
ike justness of that reasoning which would infer that no political cor- 
ruption ^however enonnous, no maladministration however flagrant, 
must be exposed to animadversion until these men have ceased to 
exhale their impieties. Let this principle once be admitted, and we 
shall never want Hones and Gaiiilss in abundance ; to remove a shield 
so easily purchased and so effectual in the protection of eveirj abuse 
might be deemed an infatuation. 

** He (the author of the Apology) pleads," says the reviewer, *' for 
annual pariiaments, for universal sufirage, for the unfettered publication 
of every kind of blasphemy, for the exclusion of the relatives of noble- 
men from the House of Commons, for the overthrow of all ecclesiastical 
establishments, and for the sovereignty of the people. In what part 
of the sacred volume,** he adds, ^ he has discovered the least sanction 
for any one of these notions we are at a loss to imagine.** The fatuity 
of this remark befflss all desenptei. For why may I not relort his 
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own language, and say, This author pleads for septennial parliaments, 
for limited suffrage, for the admission of the relatives of noblemen in 
the House of Commons, and for the support of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments ; but in what part of the sacred volume he finds the least sanction 
for them I am at a loss to imagine? But when did I plead for the 
publication of blasphemy, fettered or unfettered ? To plead for the 
liberty of divulging speculative opinions is one thing, and to assert the 
right of uttering blasphemy is another. For blasphemy, which is the 
speaking contumeliously of Grod, is not a speculative error ; it is an 
overt act ; a crime which no state should tolerate. In relation to the 
question of ecclesiastical establishments, since I am challenged to pro- 
duce any passage from Scripture which sanctions my opposition to them, 
I beg leave to refer him to our Lord's declaration. Every plant which 
my heavenly Father has not planted shall be rooted up. That TuUional 
churches, or exclusive establishments of religion by the civil magistrate, 
are one of these plants will not be denied ; since nothing of that kind. 
It is universally allowed, existed during the three first and purest ages 
of Christianity, and not being authorized by the great Head of tlie 
church, it must, if we believe him, be rooted up. I have used the term 
great Head of the church, by way of distinction from that little head* 
which the Church of England has invented, and on which, whether it 
be a beauty or a deformity in the body of Christ, the Scriptures are 
certainly as silent as on universal sufilrage and annual parliaments. 

It may not be improper in this place to notice a curious argument 
which the reviewer adduces in support of his darling tenet of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, from the prevailing and inherent depravity 
of htunan nature. He reminds us that mankind are represented in 
Scripture as ^* alike depraved and unruly,** and from these premises, 
attempts to enforce that interpretation of Scripture which would annihi- 
late the liberties of mankind, and reduce them, without " restriction or 
reservation,*' to a passive submission to their political superiors. On 
ano&er occasion I have sufficiently rescued the sentiments of the 
inspired writers from such a detestable imputation, by showing that 
their design is merely to inculcate the general duty of obedience to 
government, as the ordinance of God, wUle they leave the just bounds 
of authority, and the limits of obedience, to the regulation and adjust- 
ment of reason and experience ; a task to which they are perfectly 
adequate. But how does the depravity of human nature evince the 
necessity of passive obedience and non-resistance, unless it is contended 
that the ruling part of mankind are not depraved ? That mankind are 
naturally "depraved and unruly** affords a good argument for the 
exbtence of government itself; but since they are " alike depraved and 
unruly,** since govenu>rs partsJLe of the same corruption as the people, 
aggravated too often by the possession of power, which inflames the 
passions and corrupts the heart, to allege the depravity of human nature 
as a reason for submission to arbitrary power, involves the absurdity 
of supposing that the cure of one degree of wickedness is to be obtained 

* Iloww of 00 pMBice in tlw worin or our awUior which pnHOt% In BIT J^^ 
vtaitttecfSMdtaitowJsbflreezhihltod.— E9. -v *— • •• 
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by affording Qnlimited license to a greater. Retrace the annals of all 
times and nations, and you will find in the triumph of despotism the 
triumph of wickedness ; you will find that men have been virtuous, 
noble, and disinterested, just in proportion as they have been free. 

The reviewer affects to triumph over me, on account of the supposed 
failure of the prediction, that ruin would speedily ensue unless pre- 
vented by reform. '* Has this dreadful alternative," he asks, '^ fallen 
upon us? The present comparatively prosperous and improving 
circumstances of the kingdom, answers No. The general state of the 
country, the average condition of the great mass of Sie people, is better 
and not toorse than at the time when Mr. Hall first published this 
direful presage." 

1 am at a loss to reply in suitable terms to a writer who seems to 
glory in setting truth at defiance. Let me ask the reader, whether he 
thinks there is a single person to be found in the nation who really 
believes our condition as a people is improved within the last thirty 
years T Where is this improvement to be found ? Is it in the augmenta- 
tion of the national debt to three times its former amount : in the 
accumulated weight of taxes ; in the increase of the poor-rates ; in 
the depression of land to less than one-half of its former value ; in the 
ruin of the agricultural interest ; in the thousands and tens of thousands 
of farmers who are distrained for rent, and they and their families 
reduced to beggary? Has this writer already forgotten the recent 
distress of the manufacturing class, who, from failure of employment 
and the depression of wages, were plunged into despair, while numbers 
of them quitted their homes, and sought a precarious and scanty relief, 
by dragging through the country loaded wagons and carts, like beasts 
of burden ? Is it in the rapid and portentous multiplication of crimes, 
by which our prisons are glutted with malefactors? If these are 
indications of increasing prosperity, we may justly adopt the language 
of the liturgy, from such prosperity, " Good Lord, deliver us." 

To do the writer justice, he has the grace to admit something like 
an exception respecting the agricultural interest, though he expresses 
himself with the diffidence becoming the solution of so difficult a 
problem. ** If any exception," he says, *' can be found, it is in the 
agricultural interest $" but he adds, *' If those are to be believed who 
aught to be judges, this is to be ascribed to the want of legal protection." 
Now, two corn-bills have been passed of late years for Uie express 
protecti<m of the agriculturist ; the last of these in open Qontempt of 
the sentiments and wishes of the people. Previously to the passing 
of these bills, agriculture was in a comparatively flourishing state ; 
since these laws were enacted it has experienced a depression beyond 
all example ; and in the face of these facts, this writer has the assur- 
ance to inform us, that in the opinion of those who ought to be judges, 
the evil is wholly to be ascribed to the want of legal projtection. But 
who are these highly-privileged mortals, who are jto be implicitly 
believed because ^ they ought to be judges V If there is any class 
of persons whose opinion on these questions is entitled to deference 
and respect, they are undoubtedly political economists, men who have 
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made the sources of national wealth the principal sabject of tfaetr 
inquiry : and where will he find one, from Adam Smith to the preseoi 
tinie, who has not reprobated the interference of legislature with the 
price of com ? To say nothing of the reasoning of tfiat great philoso- 
pher, which is mianswerable, common sense will teach ns, that laws 
to raise the price of produce are unjust and oppressire taxes upon the 
whole community, for the exclusire benefit of a part There is a 
description of men who are accustomed systematically to jield up 
their understandings to others, who in their view ** ought to be judges :** 
it is needless to add, that the present writer is eridently of this Mftnim 
pecus^ this tame and passire herd ; and that his knowledge of the 
subject is just what might be expected firom one who thinks by proxy. 
These men, forgetting, or afifecting to forget, that the exercise of power, 
in whaterer hands it is placed, will infidlibly degenerate into tyranny 
unless it is carefully watched, make it their whole business to screen 
its abuses ; to suppress inquiry, stifle complaint, and inculcate on the 
people as their duty a quiet and implicit submission to the direction 
of those who, to speak in the vocabulary of slaves, ^ ought to be iudges.** 
These are the men by whom the constitution is endangered ; these the 
maxims by which free states are enslaved. If that freedom which is 
the birthright of Britons is destined to go down to succeeding genera^ 
tions, it must result from the prevalence of an opposite spirit ; a lofty 
enthusiasm, an ardent attachment to liberty, and an incessant jealousy 
of the tendency of power to enlarge its pretensions and extend its 
encroachments. 

The reviewer asserts, that **my whole pamphlet is an argument in 
favour of the supremacy and infallibility of the people, and of the 
necessity of paying an implicit obedience to the least expresaimi of 
their wiU.** 

This, I must assure the reader, is a gross and wilful misrepresenta- 
tk>n. In no part of the pamphlet have I pleaded for any such doctrine* 
All that I have asserted is, that in proportion as the House ojfdmmunu 
is in unison with the people, animated by the same sympathies, and 
affected bv the same interests, in the same proportion will it accom- 
plish the design of its functions as a reoresentatwe assembly ; and that 
a reform is absolutely necessary, in oraer to restore it to that c<Hijuno* 
lion of interests and of feelings on which its utility, as the popular 
branch of the legislature, depends. The necessity of such a union 
between the people and dieir representatives is manifest from the very 
meaning of the tenns, for it were quite needless for them to be at the 
pains ci choosing men who, in consequence of a foreign Uas, are 
prepared to contradict their sentiments and neglect their interests. A 
House of Commons which should chiefly consist of court nycoffhajotB 
and tyrants would exhibit nothing more than the mockeiy of repre* 
•entation. By artfuUy transferring what I have said of ons braneh 
of the legislature to the whoU^ and presenting even that in an exagge- 
rated form, he has represented me as reducing the government to such 
an hqmedUte and incessant dependence on die popular will as never 
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entered my thoaghtB, and would be utteily incompatible with the genius 
of, a limited monarehy. 

Having already trespassed on the patience of my readers, I shall 
close wi& one remark on the eulogium pronounced by the reviewer 
on the character of the late Mr. Pitt He appears to be extremely 
shocked with the freedom and severity of my strictures on his conduct, 
as implying a forgetfuhiess of his singular disinterestedness, and his 
** perfect devotion to his country." As this has become a favourite 
topic with the admirers of that celebrated minister, it is necessary to 
remind them that there are other vices besides the love of money, and 
other virtues besides that of dying poor. It may be easily admitted, 
tluu the ambition which grasps at the direction of an empire, and the 
pitiful passion for accumulation, were not the inmates of die same 
bosom. In minds of a superior order, ambition, like Aaron's rod, is 
quite sufficient to swaUow up the whole fry of petty propensities. Far 
be it £rom me to wish to withhold an atom of the praise justly due to 
him« That he devoted much time and a considerable portion of talent 
to the affairs of his country is undeniable. The evils which he has 
brought upon us were not the production of an ordinary mind, nor the 
work of a day« nor done in sport ; but what I contend for is, that, to 
say nothing of his unparalleled apostacy, his devotion to his country, 
and, what was worse, its devotion to him, have been the source of more 
calamity to this nation than any other event that has befallen it ; and 
that the memory of Pitt will be identified in the recollection of posterity 
with accumulated taxes, augmented debt, extended pauperism, a de» 
basement and prostration of the public mind, and a system of policy, 
not only hostile to the cause of liberty at home, but prompt and eager 
to detect and tread out every spark of liberty in Europe ; in a word, 
with all those images of terror and destruction which the name imports* 
The enthusiasm with which his character is regarded by a numerous 
class of his eountrymen will be ascribed, by a distant age, to that 
mysterious infiitoation which, in the inscrutable counsels of Heaven, is 
the usual, the destined precursor of the fall of states. 

lam. Sir, 

Tour humble servant, 

RoBSRT Hall. 

LsicssTBK, Feb. 6, 18!^. 
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Som ezcallent penoni who did not know Mr. Hall often express great 
concern that so good a man should have suffered his thon^^its to be so mnch 
engroned in politics as they suppose must have been the case. The tntth» 
however, is, that few men gave themselves less to political matters than Mr. Hall. 
At the deeply-interesting period in which he wrote his political tracts, the whole 
world was absoibed in tl^ contemplation of political events and the discussion of 
political principles. Among the disputants of the two great paities into which this 
country was divided, clergymen and other ministen took a most active part, and 
the class denominated evangelical were by no means the least active. Some of 
the most eminent of them, indeed, engaged in that sad and then frequent profana- 
tion of holy places and things, the consecration of the colours of a volunteer cor^ 
in a parish church ; and one even put on a military cockade in order to incite his 
parishioners to come forward in the public cause. The genuine principles of our 
admirable constitution were thought by many to be in imminent peril ; yet all who 
wrote in their defence were expoaed to obloquy. A learned prelate asserted in 
the House of Lords that ** the people had nouiing to do witl| the laws but to obey 
them,*' and his sentiment was loudly applauded. In a kindred spirit, during the 
trials of Muir and Palmer for *< leasing-making," or sedition, in Scotland, one of the 
Jords'of justiciaiy declared that *' no man had a right to Mveak of the eonatihUiom. 
unU** he potsetsed landed property ;'* and another affirmed, uiat ** tince the abolition 
of TORTURB there woe no adeqtuUe punishment for sedilumJ** In such a season of 
Solent excitement, when upright men of eveiy shade of opinion thought the most 
valuable principles at stake, no wonder that heats and animosities prevailed, and 
that all expressed themselves with vehemences-soften with acerbity. Mr. Hall, 
then under thirty years of a^, v^as of too ardent and (reneious a spirit to be 
quiescent in that signal crisis of public affain. He mscharsed what, in the 
exigency, appeared to him an imperious duty, and then remamed silent, until 
after an interval of many years, at the entreaty of his friends, he broke the silence 
in a brief effort of self-defence against anonymous misrepresentation. For some 
years, indeed, so great was his indifference to political concerns that he scarcely 
ever read a newspaper, or did more in conversation than advert for a moment, 
if at all, to public measures. His political principles, however, remained Che 
same throu^ life, with those simple modifications which the lapse of time and 
the occurrence of new events were calculated to produce in tne breast of a 
considerate man. Thouffh he thought them important, he uniformly regarded 
them as subordinate to others. He cherished with deliffht the anticipations of a 
new and better order of things among mankind ; but lie looked mainly for the 
realizing of his hopes to the operation of a higher class of principles than the 
politics of this world can supply, — principles of heavenly origin, which, flowing 
from religious truth, and actmg at once upon the spiritual part of our nature, 
change imd improve the mass of society by transforming the characters of the 
men who compose it. 

Some of the following pieces yield ample proofs of the prevalence of these 
sentiments. 

That there are occasions on which pious men not only may, but must, if they 
act fully on scriptural principles, censure public men and public measures, has 
been cleariy shown by one of the gentlest as well as most excellent of 
Obamtillb SHABr"-4n his essay on ** The Law qf Passioe Obttkanee.^ 
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As the subject of the renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company is shortly to come before parliament with a view to a final 
decision, it is presumed that it will not be de'emed impertinent to 
invite the attention of the legislature to a particular connected with 
that subject which is judged of high importance. The point to which 
we refer respects the propriety of inserting a clause in the new charter 
authorizing the peaceable dissemination of Christian principles in 
India.* For want of such a provision, the missionaries who have 
lately visited that country have been under the necessity of going 
there by the circuitous route of America, besides meeting with con- 
siderable obstructions in their attempts to settle, and being exposed to 
much vexation and interruption in their quiet efforts to plant the 
Christian faith. It must surely be considered as an extraordinary 
fact, that in a country under the government of a people professing 
Christianity, that religion should be the only one that is discounter 
nanced and suppressed. 

That the most complete toleration should be extended to the various 
modes of belief prevailing in those remote dependencies of our empire, 
and that none of the inhabitants should be subjected to the slightest 
inconvenience on account of their adherence to the religious system 
of their forefathers, is readily admitted ; nor would any event give 
more serious concern to the writer of this address, than an interference 
with that right of private judgment which he deems an inalienable 
prerogative of human nature. But for a Christian nation to give a 

* The otjeet ftr which Mr. Hall and many oUier pioos men eo earneeay pleaded, was aeeom- 
pliflhed, at leaac aa to Ita praetieal reaalta ;i though there to atill roomto interpoae obatmotloDa If men 
in power ahould be hioUoed to present them. The act which paaaed In 1818, " fbr contlnoing la 
the East India Company Tor a fhither term the possession of the British territtnries In India," contains 
four daoses (rlx. 83, 34, 39, 86) which relate to ** persons desirous oTgoing to India Ihr the pvrpoae 
of promoctaig the religions and moral improvement of the natives.'' The natnre of this part or the 
enaotroent will be anderstood from the sobjolned brief offlclal abstract :— 

** If the eoort of dbrectora think fit to reAue the appUcaclons flir permission made in behalf of mieh 
petaons, they are to tnmamlt the applicatkma to the board of commissionors, who, if they see no 
▼attd objection to granting the permission, may anthorlse the said persons to proceed to any of the 
oompany*s principal setueroents, provideo with a certificate of sanction fhmi the directora. The 
oout of dlreclora, howsrer, may make re p rese n tatfams concerning audi persons to the board of eom- 
missionen : and thoae peraons on arriving in the East Indies are to (m subject to (he regulaCione 
of the local governments. Further, the goveniments In India may declare the certlflcatee and 
M cene s e of such penone to be void, if tl^ shall appear by their conduct to have fiirftlied their 
claims to protection.*' 

Besides these elanses there are others, ftom 40 to M Inclusive, wliich relate to a **diureh estab- 
lishment in India. A bishop and three arehdeacons to be mpotnted: their salaries are specified : 
the eplsoopsl Jurisdiction is to be limlied 1^ letters-patent mm the idng ; pensions to be allowed 
after flftsen yeanf esrvtoa." Of the Mshope who have been appointed ainee the passing of this set, 
three, via. Middletcn, JMcr, tad Jmm, turn been already brought by the cUmrte of India to a 
premature grave*— Ed. 
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decided preference to polytheism and idolatry by prohibiting the dis- 
semination of a purer faith, and thus employ its powers in suppressing 
the truth, and prolonging the existence of the most degrading and 
deplorable superstitions, is a line of conduct equally repugnant to the 
dictates of religion and the maxims of sound policy. To oppose by 
force the propagation of revealed truth from any worldly considerations 
whatever is such a sacrifice of right to expediency as can be justified 
on no principles but what will lead to the subversion of all morality 
and religion. 

If Christianity be a communication from heaven, to' oppose its ex- 
tension is to fight against God ; an impiety which, under every possi- 
ble combination of circumstances, must expect a severe rebuke ; but 
the guilt of which is inconceivably aggravated when the opposition 
proceeds from the professors of that very religion. We have no exam- 
ple in the history of the world of such a conduct ; we have no prece- 
dent of a people prohibiting the propagation of their own faith; a 
species of intolerance exposed, not only to the objections which lie 
in common against all restraints upon conscience, but to a train of 
absurdities peculiar to itself, at the same time that it imposes a char- 
acter of meanness on the ruling powers, by the virtual confession it 
includes that they have either no religion or a religion of which they 
are ashamed. As the equality of all religions, the distinguishing tenet 
of deism, is alike repugnant to the dictates of reason and the oracles 
of truth, so it is ill calculated to conciliate the esteem of eastern 
nations, on whom it can have no other effect than to desecrate the 
British name by depriving it of the veneration which nature, nnso- 
phisticated by impiety, has inseparably connected with sentiments of 
religious belief. Powerfully impressed as they are with religious 
principles and prejudices, however erroneous, we can scarcely adopt 
a more effectual expedient for securing theur contempt and abhorrence 
than an avowed indifference to whatever concerns that momentous 
subject. 

It is an undeniable fact that no persons have been so popular in 
India as the men who have exerted themselves with the most steady 
and persevering zeal in the dissemination of Christian principles ; of 
which we have a striking example in the excellent Schwartz, for 
many years a missionary on the coast of Coromandel, who by his wise 
and benevolent conduct rendered on various occasions the most essen- 
tial service to the British interests, and became the object of the enthu- 
siastic attachment of the natives.* 

The attempt to propagate Christianity in India is not a new experi- 
ment ; it has been now tried for more than a century : it received the 
warmest support of George the First, of illustrious memory, as well as 
of the then archbbhop of Canterbury ; and in the hands of Ziegenbal- 
gtus and his successors was crowned with distinguished success.! 
Similar attempts have been more recently made in Bengal and the 

* flee the Bcpoits of the Society at Bartlett's BoUdlDg*, tut pmnotlAff Christian Knowledge. 
t See the excellent letters ftom his nuyesty and the arehhlshom addraaaed to Zie^anbalfitts, in 
Bvdiaaan^B EccIesiaMical Reeearchea 
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adjacent provinces ; and several Christian societies have been planted 
by the labours of missionaries in those parts of India. It deserves 
particular attention, that no inconvenience, not even the slightest, has 
arisen from these enterprises ; and that whatever agitation has been 
witnessed among the natives at different times, the propagation of 
Christianity has never been the cause or even the pretext "When 
intelligence of the insurrection of Vallore reached England, there 
were not wanting persons who endeavoured to ascribe it to the 
jealousy and uneasiness excited by the efforts of missionaries ; but 
no attempt could be more unsuccessful, since, in the course of a most 
accurate investigation of the circumstances connected with that event, 
we have it on the authority of Lord Teignmouth that not even the 
name of a missionary was mentioned. It arose from causes totally 
distinct. Thus have we the experience of more than a century to 
justify die conclusion that nothing is to be feared for the tranquillity 
of India from the operations of missionaries, subject as they must ever 
be to the control of the constituted authorities. 

The number of natives who profess Christianity is not small nor 
inconsiderable. The disciples of Schwartz and his successors on the 
eastern side of the peninsula amount to fifty thousand, and the Syrian 
Christians on the coast of Malabar to several hundred thousands ; 
the greater part of them converted from the Brahmins and the higher 
classes. They have subsisted there from the fifth century, are in 
possession of one hundred and nineteen churches, some of them 
sumptuous and splendid edifices; and their superior elevation of- 
character and purity of manners are attested on the most respectable 
authority to be such as the possession of the Christian faith might be 
expected to inspire.* In addition to this, translations of the New Testa- 
ment in almost all the vernacular dialects of India have been recently 
circulated, and a considerable number of the natives are assiduously 
and constantly employed in preaching the gospel ; so that it is too 
late to thi^k of checking its career : the possession it has taken of 
the public mind will necessarily render all such attempts impracticable. 
The only question which remains to be decided is, whether its further 
propagation shall be left solely in the hands of natives, or whether 
intelligent and respectable Europeans, who come more immediately 
into contact with Uie British government, and in whose prudence and 
experience greater confidence may be reposed, shall be allowed to 
superintend its movements. The good seed having struck its root too 
deep ever to be extirpated, the only alternative is either to leave it to 
its spontaneous growth, aided by the labour of Hindoos, or to place it 
under a more skUiul and enlightened cultivation. 

Though strangers to the theory, the inhabitants of Hindostan have 
been long familiarized to the practice of toleration. In no part of the 
worid is there a greater variety of sects, or more contrariety in the 
modes of religious belief, subsisting without the slightest disturbance ; 

* flw Um intamdiic nanattre oTDr. Baoinim'a vWt to tlw Syrian CtaMmm, In Ids Sedciiaa- 
ilf al naafnirrTiwi 
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even the grand divisioii of the natires into Hindoos and Mahometans 
has continued for ages, without interruption to the pnhlic harmony. 

But if nothing is to be feared from the dissemination of Christian 
principles in India, the advantages resulting from it, whether we con- 
sult the interest of the natives or our own, are too obvious to require 
to be enumerated, and too important to be overlooked. With respect 
to its aspect on the natives, will it be contended that a more powerful 
instrument can be devised for meliorating and raising their character, 
than grafting upon it the principles of our holy religion, which, whererer 
it prevails, never fails to perfect whatever is good, and to correct what- 
ever is evil, in the human constitution, and to which Europe is chiefly 
indebted for those enlightened views and that liigh sense of probity 
and honour which distinguish it so advantageously in a comparison 
with Asiatic nations? The prevalence of Christianity everywhere 
marks the boundary which separates the civilized from the barbarous 
or semi-barbarous parts of the world ; let but this boundary be ex- 
tended, and the country included within its limits may be considered 
as redeemed from the waste, and prepared to receive the precious seeds 
of civilization and improvement Independently of eternal prospects, 
it may be safely affirmed that polytheism and idolatry draw after them 
such a train of absurd and dismal consequences as to be quite incom- 
patible with the due expansion of the human intellect, and necessarily 
to prevent the operations of reason from reaching their maturity and 
perfection. Wherever Christianity prevails madund are uniformly 
progressive ; it communicates that just manner of thinking upon the 
most important subjects which, extending its influence thence to every 
department of speculative and moral triith, inspures a fi'eedom of in* 
quiry and an elevation of sentiment which raise the disciples of reve* 
lation immeasurably above the level of unassisted nature. 

The Hindoo superstition is characterized by a puerile extravagance 
of conception, as hostile to the cultivation of reason as the enormity 
of its practices is revolting to humanity. It oppresses the former by 
its gigantic absurdities ; it extinguishes the latter by the cruelty of its 
rites. The annual destruction of female infants in Guzerat and Kutch 
is estimated at fifteen or twenty thousand.* Till lately, it had been 
the custom, from time immemorial, to immolate, at the island of Saugor, 
and at other places esteemed holy, on the banks of the Ganges, hu- 
man victims, or to destroy them by sharks. From a late investigation, 
it appears that the number of women who sacrifice themselves on the 
ftmeral pile of their husbands, within thirty miles of Calcutta, is on an 
average upwards of two hundred annually.f A multitude of courte- 
sans are uniformly attached to the principal temples, and the most 
obscene symbols exhibited to inflsftie the passions of their votaries.^ 

While Uie history of all times and nations evinces the inseparable 
alliance of impurity and cruelty with the worship of idols, is it con- 
sistent with the dictates of humanity, not merely to witness these enor- 

* See Moore's Hindoo Infhoticide. 

t See Bachaaan'k Meraotr, p. 90, Appendiz. In • letter lately reeelved fhxn Dr. Gavi^, te 
natee tte whole nomber of women annnnUy eaerifloed tisoai^Mtt bidto U tm ' ' 
I SeeSonnent^VlByifenzlDdeaelAliCUiM^pkllft 
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mities Ivithout attempting to ccHrect them, but to oppose the coouniuu- 
cation pf the only remedy which is capable of effecting a cure ! 

The base venality, together with the spirit of artifice and intrigue, 
which distinguish the natires of Hindosts^i, have rendered it the 
theatre of perpetual revolutiotis, robbed its native governments of 
every principle of stability, and rendered poisonings, assassinations^ 
and treachery expedients &> constantly resorted to by the parties in 
conflict, that it is impossible tp peruse its history without shuddering. 
To affirm that there is nothing in their superstitions calculatecl to cor- 
rect these vices is saying little, when in fact they derive a powerful 
sanction from the maxims of their religion, and from the character of 
their gods. There is not one of their deities portrayed in their Shas- 
ters whose moral character is tolerably correct. How much Chris- 
tianity is wanted to exalt the sentiments and purify the principles of 
this coiTupt and effeminate race is too obvious to needio be insisted oik 

That their conversion is practicable is ascertained beyond contro- 
▼ersy by the success which has already attended the experiment ; that 
no apprehensions are to be entertained for the permanence of British 
power in consequence of the attempt is mamjfest from experience ; 
that to Qonsult the welfare of the. subject is the >first duty of the sove- 
reign, and the chief distinction between the exercise of legitimate 
anthotity and the operation of lawless' tyranny, will not be disputed in 
an enlightened age ; and that the Christian religion is the greatest 
blessing we have received, the most precious boon we can bestow, 
none but infidels will deny. It surely will not be asserted that we 
are under less 4>bligation to communicate a good because that good 
may be traced to the immediate interposition of Heaven, or because it 
contains the seed and germ of eternal felicity. He who believes the 
Bible must know that the jieathen are to be given to Christ for his 
inheritance, the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession, and 
that therefore to forbid his being prctichcd to the gentiles that they 
nmy he saoed^i^ on attempt to contravene the purposes of the Most 
High, equally impotent and presumptuous. Let the potsherds strive 
agiinst the potsherds of the earthy but too unto him who striveth against 
his Maker, Such conduct, persevered in, must infallibly draw down 
the judgments of Grod on the people to whose infatuated counsels it 
is to be ascribed. Whoever considers the aspect of the times must 
be invincibly prejudiced not to discern the symptoms of a peculiar 
crisis, the distinguishing features of which are, the rapid subversion 
of human, institutions and the advancement of the kingdom of. God. 
The stone cut out without hands has already fallen upon the image, and 
fnade it like the chaff of the summer threshing-floor: the next event 
we are to look for in tne order of Providence is its enlarging itself, 
tiU it becomes a great mountain, and Jills the whole earth. If there 
ever was a period when the propagation of the true, religion might be 
resisted with impunity^ that period is past ; and the Master of the 
universe is now addressing the greatest potentates in the language of 
an. ancient oracle : — Be wise now, ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth. Encompassed as we are with the awful tokens of a pre- 

Vol. IL— H 
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siding and avenging Proridenocw dissolving the fabrics of hnmaa wii 
dom, extinguishing the most ancient dynasties, and tearing up king* 
doms by their roots, it would be the height of infatuation any longer 
to oppose the reign of God, whose purposes will pursue their career 
in spite of the eflorts of human policy, which must either yield their 
co-operation, or be broken by its force. 

All that is desired on this oc^casion is simply that the werd of God 
may be permitted to have free course. Whether it be consistent with 
sound policy for the British government to emi^oy any part of its 
resources in aid of the cause of Christianity in India is a question 
which it is not necessary to discuss, while its friends confine their 
views to a simple toleration, and request merely that its teachers may 
not be harassed or impeded in their attempts to communicate instruc- 
tion to the natives. Before such a liberty can be withheld, the prin- 
ciples of toleration must be abandoned ; nor will it be practicable to 
withhold it without exciting a sanguinary v persecution, where men are 
to be found who will eagerly embrace the crown of martyrdom rather 
than relinquish the performance of what appears to them a high and 
awful duty. And what a ispectatle will it exhibit, for a Christian gov- 
ernment to employ forqe in the support of idolatry and the suppression 
of truth ! 

Instead of dwelling on the necessary effects of such a measure, let 
us consider for a moment the beneficia] consequoAces likeljr to result 
from an opposite mode of conduct. On that improvement of character 
which the cordial reception of revealed truth cannot' fail to operate, it 
will be easy to graft some of the best habits and institutions of Euro- 
pean nations, advancing glradually through an interminable series of 
social order and happiness. Under the fostering hand of religion, 
reason will develop her resources, and philosophy mature her fniits. 
Nor will the advantages accruing to the British interests from a change 
so salutary be less certain or less important. The possession of 
the same faith will occasion such an approximation of the habits and 
sentiments of the natives to' our own, as will render the union firm, by 
rendering it cordial. While a total opposition in their views on the 
most important points subsists between the sovereign and the subjects, 
— while objects adored by the one are held in contempt and abhor- 
rence by the other, they may be artificially connected, but it is im- 
possible they should be united : it is rather a juxtaposition of inanimate 
parts, than a union of minds. In such a situation the social tie wants 
that cementing principle which is requisite to give it strength and 
stability ; it is a strained and unnatural position, in which things are 
held contrary to their native bent ; in which authority is upheld merely 
by force, without deriving support from that sympathy of congenial 
sentiment which forms its truest .basis. Hence the precarious tenure 
by which European states have successively held dominion^ in India, 
where all has been submitted to the arbitration of the sword ; where 
the moment force has been withdrawn or relaxed authority has ceased, 
and each in its turn has gained a transient ascendency, none a finn 
and tranquil possession. 
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In order to obviate the nuechieft arising from such a state of things^ 
it is extremely desirable, providing it be practicable, to impart to our 
subjects -in the East some principle which shall draw them into closer 
contact with the mUng power ; and what principle equally operative 
and efficient with the possession of a connnon religion ? Though the 
umversal diflusion of Christianity over India will probably b6 a work 
of time, its influence in strengthening the social compact, by augmenting 
the attachpdent of the natives, will be uniformly progressive; and 
while external tran<^uillity is secured by the superiority of our policy 
and our arms, we shall every year be making our way into their hea^ : 
we shall be establishing an interior dominion, and may confidently 
reckon on the unshaken fidelity of every Christian convert. This is 
not mere conjecture : for in all the trying vicissitudes experienced by 
the British interests in India, the Hmdoo Christians, have 'invariably 
approved themselves our firmest firiends and abetters. 

Though the writer of this address is afiraid of being tedious,^ there 
is another consideration connected with the present ^subject which lie 
deems of too much importance not to be mentioned. The posses- 
sion of India, it is well known, is an object to which our enemies are 
looking with eager desire, accompanied with jealousy at that splen- 
dour which the vastness of our oriental empire confers on the British 
name and character. No efforts will they deem too great, no sacrifices 
too expensive, to rob us of so bright a jewel. Whi events may arise 
hereafter to facilitate the accomplishment of 'their wishes it is beyond 
the power of human sagacity to conjecture : one thing is .certain, that 
nothing will oppose a more formidable obstacle to their designs than 
the diffusion of Christianity. They who have received that inestima- 
ble blessing will infallibly cling with ardour tq the people to whom 
they are indebted for it. They will feel more than a naturiil affection 
to the country which has opened to them the prospect of immortality, 
and nourished them with the bread of life. In all the struggles to 
retain or to acquire dominion in the East, the Christian portion of the 
population will, to a man, foe the zealous partisans of Great Britain ; 
a firm and immoveable band, whose devoted attachment wHl in some 
measure compensate for their inferiority of number. In ih\a species 
of policy too, in this most unexceptionable mode of conciliating esteem, 
we shaU have nothing to apprehend from the intrigues of our rivals, 
who are equally indisposed and disqualified to engage in such an 
enterprise. ■ ^ ' ' 

If we cdnsider what may be the probable intention of Providence in 
opening so extensive a communication between Europe and the most 
ancient seats of idolatry, and more especially of subjecting such im- 
mense territories in the East to the British arms, we can conceive no 
end more worthy of the Deity in these momentous changes than to 
facilitate the propagation of true religion. 

Our acquisition of power there has been so rapid, so extensive, and 
so disproportioned to the limits of our native empire, that there are 
few events in which the interposition of Providence may be more dis- 
tiactly traced From the possession of a few forts in different parts 

H2 
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of the coaati which we were permitted to erect for the proteetXMi of 
oar commerce, we have risen, in the course oi less than half a cen* 
torj, to a summit of power whence we exert a direct dominion o?er 
fifty^ millions, and a paramount influence over a hundred ( miilioDB ai 
men. By an astonishing train of events, a large portictn of the popii> 
lation of the oriental world has been subjected to die control of an 
island placed in the extremities of the west of Europe. Kingdoms 
have fallen after kingdoms, and provinces after provinces, with a ra* 
pidity tvhich resembles the incidents of a romance, rather than the 
accustomed otder of political events. It is remarkable, too, that tins 
career of conquest has unifoTmly directed its steps towards those parts 
of the earth, and to those only, which are the primeval seats of pagan 
idolatry ; forming an intimate connexion between the most eoUghtened 
of Christian nations and the victims of the most inveterate and deplo- 
rable system of superstition mankind have ever witnessed. As we 
must be blind not to discern the finger of Ood in these transactions, it 
behooves us to consider for what purposes we are lifted to so high a 
pre*eminence. 

It ib certainly not to be ascribed to a blind predilection, which aims 
at no other object than to gratify ambition, by extending the power 
and augmenting the grandeur of Great Britain ; a motive loo puerile 
to satisfy the requisitions of human reason, much more to limit the 
views of an etemitl mind. 

The possession of sovereignty over extensive kingdoms is a sacred 
trust, for which nations are not leas responsible than individuals, a 
delegation torn the supreme Fountain of power ; and as the unalter- 
able laws of nature foii)id us to confound men with things, or to forget 
the reciprocal obligations subsisting between the sovereign and (he sub- 

1'ect, we can scarcely be guilty of a greater crime than to consider the 
atter as merely subservient to the interests of the former. Every 
individual of the immense population subjected to our sway has claims 
on our justice and benevolence which we cannot with impunity iieg« 
lect : the wants and suflerings of every individual utter a voice which 
goes to the heart of humanity. In return for their allegiance we owe 
them protection and instruction, together with every effort to meliorate 
their condition and improve their character. It is but fair to acknow- 
ledge that we have not been wholly insensible to these claims, and 
that the extension of our power has been hitherto highly beneficiaL 
But why, in the series of improvements, has Christianity been neg- 
lected ? Why has the communication of the greatest good we have 
to bestow been hitherto fettered and restrained; and while every 
modification of idolatry, not excepting the bloody and obscene orgies of 
Juggernaut, has received support, has every attempt to instruct the 
natives in die things which belong to their peace been suppressed T It 
will surely appear surprising to posterity, that a nation, glor3ring in the 
purity of its faith as its highest distinction, should suffer its transac- 
tions in the East to be characterized by a spirit of infidelity, as though 
it were imagined the foundations of empire could be laid oiily4n apos- 
tacy and impiety ; at a moment, too, when Europe, convulsed to its 
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oeiitr«9 beholds the«e frantic ereetioos swept with the besom of de- 
stniotion* Their astonishment will be the more excited when they 
eompare our conduct in this instance with the unprecedented exertions 
we are making for the division of religious knowledge in other direc- 
tions ; with the operations of the Bible Society, which, formed for the 
sole purpose of conveying the oracles of God to all quarters, has risen 
to an importance that entitles it to be regarded as a national concern ; 
in which statesmen, nobles, and prelates hare enrolled their names, 
emulous of the honour of adrancing to the utmost the noble design of 
the institution; with the Bartlett*s Buildings Society, employed for up- 
wards of a centuiy in attempts to convert the natives of Hindostan, 
which includes in the list of its members every bishop and every dig- 
nified ecclesiastic in the realm ; with the numerous translations going 
on in all the dialects of the East, to which the learned, both in Europe 
and in Asia, are looking with eager expectation. When posterity 
shall compare the conduct we are reprobating with these facts, how 
great their astonishment to find the piety of the nation has suffered 
Itself to lie prostrate at the feet of a few individuals, the opien or dis- 
guised enemies of the faith of Jesus I 

It is impossible, in connexion witb the ciroumstances to which we 
have adverted, to mistake the real sentiments of the British people, op 
|iot to perceive that the illustrious associations already mentioned are 
entttlea, on a question of this nature, to, be considered as its genuine 
9ad legitimate organ. 

It ou^t never to be forgotten, in the consideration of this sybjectp 
that it is inseparably connected with liberty of conscience. Religious 
toleration implies not merely the freedom of thought, which no human 
power can restrain, and which equally subsists under the most tyrai^- 
nioal and Ae most enlightened governments ; it comprehends also the 
fireedom of communication and the right of discussion, within, the 
limits of sober and dispassionate argnmenL He who is impressed 
with a conviction of the importance of the Christian verities, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, will be anxious to communicate them: he will 
probably feel as St.' Paul (i}id in a similar situation, whose i4>irlt was 
stirred within him whep he beheld Athens wholly given up to idolatry : 
he may be touched with so strong a commiseration for the victims of 
religioqs imposture, and so poweriul a sense of the duty of attempting 
to correct it, as to be ready to adopt the language employed on another 
ocoasioft^'^ We emmot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heiud." 

None but the determined enemy of truth and decency will deny 
that such a state of mind is possible, or that it is more allied to virtue 
than to vice. If at this juncture a superior power interposes, and 
says. You shall not impart your conviction, however strong ; you §hall 
opt attempt to dispel delusions the most gross, or correct enormitief 
the most flagrant, tlioi^^h no other means are thought of but calm 
expostalation and argument ; in what, I would ask, does such an inter- 
ference differ fion^ peneiiution? . Here is conscience on one sidci an 
ewlighteiwd eawaftiince, a/i all Christians must confess, snd force qn 
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the other ; which is precisely the position in which things are jdaeed 
by every instance of persecution. If Christianity was ever persecntedt 
if the martyrologies of all times and nations are not to be exploded 
as mere fiction and romance, this is persecution, and persecuti<Hi of a 
most portentous character, being diluted, in support of a system we 
detest, against the religion by which we expect to be sared. Here are 
a people, indignant posterity will exclaim, who profess subjection to 
the Saviour of ihe world, and hold in their hands die oracles which 
foretell the universal extension of his dominion, who yet make it a 
crime to breathe his name in pagan lands, and employ their power to 
fence out the scene of his future triumphs, and render it, as far as pos- 
sible, inaccessible to his religion. With what efficacious sincerity 
and edifying fervour must this people have prayed, ^ Thy kingdom 
come!" Admirable succestors of the'Constantines andlthe Charie- 
magnes of a former age ! Faithful stewards of the manifold gifts 
of Godi 

When the parallel between the conduct of modem missioiiaries and 
the first preachers of the gospel is in^ted on, it is usual to attempt to 
annul the conclusion deduced from the comparison, by remarking that 
the latter were possessed of miraculous powers, to which the fonner 
make no pretensions. That this circumstance occasions a real dis- 
parity in the means of ensuring success will be readily acknowledged ; 
but thai It makes any difference whatever in the right of imparting 
instruction will not hastily be conceded. Had such supernatural 
interpositions never accompanied th^ publication of the gospel, it had 
wanted its credentials, and been essentially defective in the proof of its 
divine origination. It waa necessary for a new dispensation, when 
first ushered into the wbrld, to be accompanied with a direct appeal to 
the senses; with the visible signatures of a Divine hand ; and it is the 
glory of our holy religion to have possessed them in a variety and 
splendour that astonished maiddnd, and laid a foundation for the faith 
and obedience of all succeeding ages. At its entrance^ such an 
economy was requisite, to prepare the way. But when diese miracu- 
lous occurrences, after enduring the severest scrutiny, under circum- 
stances the most favourable to investigation, were committed to writing, 
and formed a compact body of external evidences, — ^when the super- 
natural origin of (he Christian faith had taken its place among die most 
indubitable of recorded facts, it was no longer necessaiy to be continually 
repeating the same proofs, nor consistent with the majesty of Hearen 
to be ever laying the foundation afresh. It was time to assume the 
truth of religion as a diing proved. 

As we were none of us eyewitnesses of the miracles wrought in the 
pimitive ages, but rest our belief on historical documents, it is not 
impossible, as far as the truth, of Christianity is concerned, to lay open 
to pagans the sourcea of our convictioi^ and by that means to place 
them in nearly the same situation with ourselves ; to say nothing of 
that internal evidence which commends itself to every marCs eonseienee 
in the sight of God, This b actually the mode in wldch the light of 
Bevelatfon has been ehiefiy difiused since die cessaiimi of uiiraeulous 
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gifts ; which in the opinion of some tenninated with the apostles, in 
the judgment of others were continued through the first three centuries, 
but are uniTersally allowed to have ceased long belpre the conversion 
of the northern aiid western parts of Europe. Did the disciples of St. 
Columba,' who spread Christianity through the German provindes on 
the Baltic, through the kingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
owe their success to miraculous powers t Did St Austin and his 
associates, who kud the.foundatk^ns of the religious establjsfam^its in 
England, make such pretensions ? 

, To demand mirades ijQ order to justify the propagatfon of Chris- 
tianity in pagan countries is to attribute to it a state of perpelusll weak- 
ness and pupilage : it is to cancel sll that is past, to accuse the most 
Ulustrious missionaries of enthusiasm, and the faith of our forefathers 
of foUy and credulit}^ The prinoiple we are attempting to expose, 
not content with inflicting a stigipa on a particular sect or party, involves 
the whole Christian eommunity established in these realms in the foul 
reproach of being the illegitimate ofispring of fanaticism or impostmre. 
It is only necessary for us to place ourselves in imagination at that 
period when the foundation of the church was laid in this and in other 
European countries, to perceive that the same objections which are 
made to the present efforts of missionaries apply with equal force to 
those that are past. They who first exhibited the mastery of the Cross 
to the view of our rude ancestois were equally destitute of miraculous 
powers with ourselves. But they felt the power of the world to come : 
they were deeply impressed vkh the dignity and excellence of the 
Christian dispensation, and touched with a passionate regard for the 
honour of God and the salvation of souls. These were the motives 
which impelled them forward; these the weapons of their warfare. 
The ridicule attempted to be poured on men of the same principles 
and character, engaged in the same object, is, in fact, reflected on these 
their predecessors, and ip precisely a repetition of the conduct of the 
impenitent Jews, who honoured the memory and built the sepulchres 
of departed, while they were imbuing their hands in the blood of living, 
prophets. We collect, with eager veneration, the names and achieve- 
ments of the first heralds of the gospel ; we dwell with exultation on 
the heroic fortitude they displayed in encountering the opposition of 
fierce barbarians^ amid their efforts to reclaim them from a sanguinary 
superstition, and to .imbue their minds with the principles of an en- 
ligntened piety. We look up to them as to a superior order of beings, 
and in the character of the instructers of mankind in the sablimest 
lessons, entitled to a distinction above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame;, yet, with ineffable absurdity, and a most contemptible littleness 
of mind, if it please Providence at distant intervals to raise up a few 
congenial spirits, we are prepared to treat them with levity and scorn. 
It is the misfortune of some men to labour under an incapacity of dis- 
cerning living worth ; — a sort of moral virtuosi, who form dieir estimate 
of characters, as the antiquarian of coins^ by the rust of antiquity. 

*< VrU entaBiUgorB too, qui pngimvst aitm 
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I would not be understood, in the remarks made on this part of the 
subject, to explode the expectatidn of the renewal of miraculous agency ; 
which some of the most able dlTines have unquestionably formed, from 
a perusal of the prophetic oracles. The inference I would wish to 
establish is simply this, that we are not justified in neglecting the 
means of propagating the truth we already possess by the absence of 
higher succour ; and that it would ill become the Christian world to 
abandon the attempts to convert the inhabitants of pagan oountries, in 
deference ro the clamours of men, who demand miracles merely becanse 
they believe they will not be vouchsafed, and decry the ordinary 
methods of procedure, because they are within our reach, and have 
already been crowned with success, v To such the language of the 
prophet Amos may be addressed with propriety : — Wo unio yoH that 
desire the day of the Lord ! to what end^is it for you t The day ef 
the hard is darkness^ and not light. Chap. y. IS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Imfrsmsd as the writer of these pages has long been with the 
critical state of the stocking manufactoiy, and the intolerable evils 
resulting from a progressive depression of wages, he could not refrain 
from communicating his sentiments on this most interesting subject. 
He is aware of his inability to discuss it with that precision and force 
which superior talents might command His only apology is, that he 
has done what h$ could. His reason for suppressing his name is sim- 
ply, that while it might possibly create prejudice in some qusurters, he 
is not aware that it would bestow additional weight in any 
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It is with the highest satisfaction I perceive that the wretched state 
of the labourinff^Dechaaics in Leicestershire hfM at length arrested the 
attention and drawn forth the liberality of a discerning public Bat 
whUe we rejoice to see such a feeling awakenedi we must be permitted 
to express oar surprise and concern at the Tory scanty and penurious 
contribution it has hitherto produced. After witnessing such^an unez« 
ampled depression in the remuneration of labour as to place the means 
of subsistence totally out of the reach of the industrious poor, when 
the only altematiye presented is that of effective aid afforded by the 
more opulent or the total ruin and extinction of the labouring classes, 
it was natural to expect that the extent and magnitude of the exertion 
would bear some proportion to the greatness of the object and the exi« 
gence of the case* That this expectation is as yet far from being 
realized requires no proof, nor will it be possible to prevent the recur* 
rence. of that intolerable state of sufferug which, we have recently 
witnessed, without more extensive and vigorous efforts. • 

It is frequently asserted, we are aware, that the rate of wages, like 
every other article, should be left to find it's own level, and that all 
attempts at artificial regulation, either by voluntary associatioiror legal 
enactmenti is repugnant to the true principles of political economy. 
That commerce ought to be left to its native operation to a much 
greater extent than it is, we have learned from the highest authority ; 
nor is it proposed to implore the interference of legislature in aid of 
our present object But there is a peculiarity in the case of manual 
labour to which we suspect the persons who urge this objection have 
not attended. 

When the price of a particular commodity sinks so low as not to 
produce the ordinary profits of stock, a part or the whole of the capital 
is withdrawn ; a less quantity is produeed in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of the demand, in consequence of which the price rises to its 
former level. Thus the irregularity corrects itself, and little or no 
permanent mischief ensues. But the situation of the labourer is widely 
different ; he has no other article to dispose of besides his personal 
industry and skill, on which he depends for his subsistence from day 
to day, nor can he, without being reduced to immediate distress, with- 
hold them from the market, or even diminish their exertion to any 
considerable degree. The only commodity he has to part with is of 
such a nature that it will not permit him to .adjust the supply to the 
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demand. He must instantly offer it to sale at whatever price it will 
fetch« or suffer all the agonies of vr&u Hence this is the kind of 
property of all others the most defenceless and which most needs pro- 
tection. Tl&t the rate of wages has a tendency to keep pace with the 
price of the necessaries of life is undeniable, but, from the cauafe we 
have now mentioned, it is long before that tendency becomes effective ; 
the labourer and the mechanic are the last who experience the bene- 
ficial effect of an elevation, in price*. 

But admitting the objection to which we have adverted to be more 
weighty than it is, where is the equity of ursing it in opposition to the 
claims of the labouring classes, while it is treated with the utmost 
neglect on other occasions ? What is the object, let me ask, of the 
laws for the regulation of trade, which form so large a part of our acts 
of parliament, but to secure to certain descriptions of the oommuirity a 
higher price fqr the respective commodities which they produce, and 
thus to direct the application of capital to a specific object ? What is 
the design, the avowed object at least, of the com bill but to encourage 
agriculture by securing a higher price for its productions than they 
could command were they exposed to the effects of foreign compe- 
tition ? What is the design of the additional duty lately imposed on 
foreign wool but to bestow an artificial elevation on the price of that 
article as a means of promoting its domestic growth ? and why so 
extensive a list of prohibitory etatutes, except they are intended to 
encourage our home manufactures by securing to them a higher price ? 
Not to n^ultiply words on so plain a subject, suffice it to remark, that 
ail laws and regulations of the legislature respecting trade and agricul- 
ture, with the exception of such as immediately relate to revenue, have 
for their immediate object the modification of price ; it is by that means, 
and that -alone, that they furnish encouragement to that species of pro- 
ductive industry which it is deemed expedient to favour. Hence it is 
evident that the Vaunted maxim of leaving every kind of prockiction and 
labour to find its own level is not adhered to ; that it has always been 
violated in this country from the remotest times. An adherence to il 
would create a total revolution in our mercantile system, and while it 
is trampled under foot every day, it just commands a sufficient degree 
of theoretic assent, to render it, in the hands of the artful and designing, 
a bugbear to deter the humane from rendering effectual assistance to 
the distressed and laborious part of the community. But what, let me 
once more ask, whai reason can be assigned for leaving this class 
unprotected, the most iielpless in society, from the cause already 
specified; while the agricultural, the manufacturing, and the mercan- 
tile interests are shielded with jealous attention by a multitude of legal 
provisions? 

Why a philosophical theory, which is violated with impunity every 
moment, should tfien only be deemed sacred when it stands opposed 
to the claims of a starving and industrious population, we are at a loss 
to conjecture* Let it be remembered, however, that an application to 
the legislature forms no part of the present plan : although, if eveiy 
other expedient should fail, we see no reason why its aid should not 
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be exetted in faTonr of the Lfiicesterahire framework knitten as well 
as of the Spitalfields weavers, who were a few years ago efiectually 
reliered by the establishment of a mtntnmiit,* with the entire approbs'- 
tion of the principal manufaetnrtfs. The excellent Mr. Wilberforce 
had a principal share in procuring that regulation y nor is it to be 
, doubted that, in conjunction with other humane and ei^ghtened 
senators,, he would be ready to exert, if necessary,' the same efforts 
' for the mitigation of similar distress. 

The measure now intended is of a less bold and hazardous char- 
acter. It is proposed simply by means of voluntaiy contribution, to 
afford a subsistence, scanty it will probaUy be at the best, to that por« 
tion of the labouring class who are destitute of emplo3rment, that diey 
may not be compelled to offer their labour for next to nothing, and thus 
re<nice the general rate of wages to that scale of depression which has 
been already productive of such calamitous effects. On the present 
system, those who are thrown out of emplo3rment are tempted to offer 
their servioe far a remuneration totally inadequate to their wants. But 
a material inequality Of wages Ibr the same quantity of work is uii- 
natural, and therefore cannot be permanent; ^e consequence is, that 
the wages of all the workmen are soon reduced to the rate at which 
the first hands are engaged. Thus a small surplus of labour beyond 
what the state of the demand requires becomes an engine for effecting 
a deep and universal depression ; and the misery of a few, instead of 
exciting an effort for their relief, becomes the signal for a more ex- 
tended infliction of the same calamity^ To this evil no conceivable 
remedy shout of legislative interference can be applied, except the 
creation of a fund capable of supplying the more pressing necessities 
of those whom the vicissitudes of trade may deprive of emplt^ment. 
This is the only expedient that furnishes the faintest prospect of giving 
permanence and stability to the statement to which the principal manu- 
facturers have agreed ; ^and on the vigour with which it is carried into 
effect depends our only chance of obviating the recurr^ce, with fresh 
aggravations, of the diistress we have lately witnessed. 

The benefits resulting from the successful operation of the measure 
we are recommending will not be confined to its inmiediate objects, it 
will extend its influence to every class of the community ; and the 
alleviation which it will aflbrd to the almost insupportable burtheu of the 
poor-rates will be of eminent advantages to the parishes. Suppose in a 
particular parish a hundred frames at work, and each of the framework 
knitters earns, clear of ail deductions, ten shillings a week instead of 
six, that parish is benefited to the amount of a thousand pounds ; and 
considering tlie utter inadequacy of the former wages to procure the 
necessaries of life, the alteration will be nearly equivalent to an annual 
donation of a thousand pounds to the parochial treasure. That it is 
the interest of the manufacturing villages to exert themselves to the 
utmost in perpetuating the present statemeQt is an inference which 
must force itself on the attention of the most careless observer ; and 
nothing but the most infktuated preference of the {Nresent to the future 

* Ite IPMK rata « vpftMi labour dwidd be paid -to 
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can prevent them from giving to the fund a liberal mipport. Trades- 
men of every deecrtption are deeply interested in the success of the 
present measuret since the permanent rise of wages will increase the 
power of purchase, and give a new impulse to every species of trade. 
Supposing the number engaged in all the various departments of the 
stocking manufactory to amount to thirty thousand, no extravagant 
computation, and Httle less than three hundred thousand pounds, in 
addition to the present sum, will annually find its way into the maikei ; 
the agricultttiist will find his account in the increased demand for raw 
^txiuce, the manufacturer and the dealer^ both wholesale and retail, in 
a more extended purchase of wrought goods*. The landed proprietor 
will also be essentially benefited; for who does not know that the 
valu9 of land must always be^r a certahi proportion to the demand for 
manufactures, and to the general diffusion of prosperity? Thus all 
orders will reap the advantage of a change of system. 

On a subject so immediately connected with Uie claims of humanity 
it is surely not too much to expect, that nothing more will be neces- 
sary to inspire an aversion to the system recently adopted than a 
recollection of its actn;U effect in the ruin and prostratbn of the indus- 
trious mechanic That man is little to be envied whose enjoyments 
are not essentially imbittered by the prospect of surrounding misery, 
who daily beholds with untroubled composure innumerable counte- 
nances clouded with dejection alid despair. Were the state of suffering 
with which we have long been familiar removed from immediate obser- 
vation, we could scarcely hear of it without agitation ; — how much 
more afflicting to be placed in the midst of it, to feel it pressing on our 
senses- in all directionsy without the power of contributing any thing to 
its mitigation and relief, beyond a barren and impotent commiseration ! 
Is there no hazard of contracting a fatal induration by a daily familiarity 
with indigence which we cannot alleviate, with scenes of wo. we can 
neither remove nor diminish t To go into the house of mourning is 
good, since it is adapted to impress salutary lessons ; but. to dweU m a 
situation where every house is become such is a state to which nothing 
but utter insensibility can be reconciled. 

There are, however, higher if not more affecting considerations con^ 
nected with the present subject. If the evil which we have now the 
means of escaping should return, it will be in vain for us to flatter our- 
selves- with a long duration of tranquillity ; a starving must not be 
expected to be a contented population, nor will any change be depre- 
cated by those to whom existence itself has become a burthen. The 
instinctive ibelings of nature will urge to so|ne desperate effort, and 
they will cease to be restrained by legal coercion who already suffer 
more than the utmost rigour of the law can inflicL The heart that is 
withered with despair obtains an awful emancipation.froin the ordinaiy 
restraints of human actbn ; and when a considerable portion of the 
people is reduced to that extremity, what is to be expected but that 
the physical energies which are found inadequate to the subsistence of 
their possessors by the exercise of honest industry will take an m^ 
natural and destructive directioa? 
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The mamifaotiire of thte ooontj is so fortonttdy eircniDBtanced 
m beiiig exempted from foreign interference and competition, &at 
nothing can materially ixqure it except its internal mismanagement. 
In the article of hosiery we possess a monq[K>ly. While cotton thread 
is allowed to be exported, and to give birth to numerons foreign estab- 
lishments, the kinds of wool necessaiy for onr manufacture are pro- 
hibited from going abroad. We have the exclusive command of the 
market, and are under no necessity of having recourse to a reduction 
of price in order to defeat the competition of foreign manufacturers. 
All is in our own power ; and if a spirit of miserable and short-sighted 
rivalry is suffered to depress the hire and extinguish the comforts of 
the labouring mechanic, it is the odious spectacle of a family quar- 
relling among themselves. Secured from external injury, and less 
affected by the vicissitudes of war and peace than perhaps any other 
branch of commerce, because it is concerned in an article of the first 
necessity, those who are employed in it have only to remain true to 
themselves, and they tnay bid defiance to every effort of hostility. ** If 
ye bite and devour," says holy writ, " see that ye are not consumed 
one of another.** What can be more detestable than to see a system 
pursued which can have no other possible termination or object than 
the sacrifice of the happiness of the many to a few, an inconceivable 
few, whose prosperity is cemented by the tears of a distressed and 
ruined population ! 

In order to give employment to those who are thrown out of work, 
and to lighten the poor-rates, some parishes have established manufac- 
tories of their own. While the system of depression continued, it was 
natural to have recourse to an expedient which accomplished its im- 
mediate object But if it is proposed to give perpetuity to the present 
statement, that practice must be abandoned. The panshes can afford 
to dispose of their goods at little or no profit ; but the regular manu- 
facturers, it is natural to expect, will not submit to be undersold by a 
class of persons whom they cannot but regard as intruders : hence 
arises a new source of competition, and a consequent depression of 
wages. It is in vain to expect that the manufacturer will adhere to a 
liberal statement of wages while he is exposed to a rivalry conducted 
upon unequal terms. 

It is surely not too much to hope, that the good sense of parishes 
will prompt them to put a speedy end to this practice, and that no 
selfish calculation of local or immediate advantage will tempt them to 
support a system pregnant with extensive mischief. 

It gives the writer sincere concern to hear that there are even some 
framework knitters themselves so blind to their own interest as to 
refuse to contribute to the general fund. With men who are resolved 
to shut their eyes on consequences, and are unwilling to sacrifice the 
smallest immediate to the greatest future advantage, it is in vain to 
reason, since they have renounced the prerogative of thinking beings. 
As the frame work knitters are the description of persons immediately 
interested, it is they who must ^ve the first impulse. It is in vain for 
those to look for help who are unwilling to help themselves; and 
Vol. n.— I 
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when 80 small a portion of their earnings is sufficient, with die 
assistance of a generous public, to secure them fiom the recurrence 
of recent sufferings, it is not in the power of words to express the 
folly which hesitates to make the necessary sacrifice. The whole 
system of life is a series of compromises with unavoidable evil, in 
which material inconveniences are endured for the acquisition of 
future good ; and he who aspires to enjoyments unaccompanied by the 
necessi^ of self-denial and sacrifice will not retain them l(mg. Such, 
also, is the power of combination, that small as ia the sum which 
each individual is called to disburse, the amount of munerous contri- 
butions will lay a solid foundation for future prosperity, by protecting 
them from the encroachments of unfeeling rapacity. 

It is asserted there are some manufacturers who have absolutely 
prohibited their workmen from contributing their quota to the fund. 
For the honour of human nature, we hope the report is mifounded. 
We are reluctant to suppose there can be found in a Christian country 
men so callous to the sentiments of humanity as to interdict the means 
of self-preservation, or of temper so despotic as to attempt to infringe 
on the essential right of every reasonable being to consult his interest 
by providing for future contingencies. Let it suffice to have refused 
their aid to their fellow-creatures while struggling in the waves, without 
driving them back when they have g^ed the shore. We earnestly 
repommend the periodical publication of a correct list of the contribu- 
tors and the non-contributors, together with the reasons assigned for 
the conduct of the latter, that blame may be imputed only where it is 
due, and the patrons of oppression ^if such there be) may be made 
amenable to the tribunal of public opmion. 

From a partial view of the magnitude of the object before us, and 
of the extent of the mischief which requires to be remedied, those 
districts iirhich are not the seat of manufacture have manifested a re- 
luctance to contribute ; a narrow and mistaken policy, which deserves 
the severest reprobation. Whether the workmen in the principal 
manufacture of a populous county sink into wretchedness and beg- 
gary, or are maintained in a state of comfort, can never be an unin- 
teresting circumstance to any part of its inhabitants. Humanity apart, 
it requires but little attention to perceive that as the ability to purchase, 
and consequendy the extent of purchases, is regulated, not by die 
wants, but by the pecuniary resoin-ces of the buyer, to those who have 
any thing to dispose of, the poverty of their customers must neces- 
sarily be injurious, fiut the framework knitters and their families 
constitute the most numerous class of consumers in the county, and 
the quantity of their consumption must be proportioned to the extent 
of their earnings. The circulation of money depends as much on the 
wages of labour as on the profits of stock; and if thirty thousand 
persons rise from abject poverty to a capacity of commanding a larger 
share of the necessaries and many of the comforts of life, the money 
which procures them will flow into every channel, so as to benefit 
alike the tradesman, the agriculturist, and die landed proprietor. The 
infusion of a new pabulum of life into the extremities will strengthen 
and invigorate the whole body. 
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Let not the inhabitants of thoee towns and Tillages where no manor 
factnre is carried on suffer themselves to be deluded into false secu- 
rity, and because they hear not the sound of the knitting-^rame, nor 
behold its productions spread before their eyes, flatter themselves with 
the hope of impunity in the midst of surrounding distress. The ties 
of civU society are too close and intricate, the reciprocal aotion of its 
respective parts too greatt to admit of a local circumscription of ca- 
lami^^ The natural effect of a remarkable depression in the staple 
manuifacture of a county is to spread commercial embarrassment and 
distress throughout the whole, of which we have already had sufficient 
experience in the difficulties under which trade of every description 
has laboured, in consequence of the paucity of money and the diminu- 
tion of demand. The tradesman, it is true, feels the effect in its first 
stage of operation, the agriculturist in the nexu in a diminished con- 
sumption of his raw produce. 

In the moral system, it is a part of the vrise arrangements of PrOi- 
vidence that no member shall suffer alone ; that if the lower classes 
are involved in wretchedness and beggaiy, the more elevated shall not 
enjoy their prosperity unimpaired. That constitution of society is 
radically unsound of which the inferior order is vicious and miserable : 
a wretched and degraded populace is a rent in the foundation ; or, if 
we may be allowed to change the figure, a taint of rottenness at the 
root of society, which will infallibly wither and decay its remotest 
branches. Alarming as the present aspect of affairs unquestionably 
is, the most appalling feature of the times is the prevailing discontent 
of the lower orders ; discontent, arising not so much from the infusion 
of speculative principles as from the impression of actual distress. 
Alleviate their distress, convince them at least of your solicitude to do 
it, and you extirpate the seeds of disaffection far more efiectually than 
by all die arts of intimidation. But if an insensibility to their suffer- 
ings in the higher ranks goads them to despair, nourishes an appetite 
for change, and prepares them to lend themselves to the sophistry of 
artful demagogues and imprincipled empirics, what will be Uie conse- 
quence but a divided and distracted empire, where instead of uniting 
to consolidate the resources of general prosperity, the necessity of 
employing one part of the nation in the coercion or punishment of the 
other dissipates its efforts, and cripples its energy! We have the 
highest authority for aisserting that a ** kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand ;" and surely no schism in the body politic can be more 
fatal than that which alienates the hands from the head, — the physical 
strength of society firom its presiding intellect. 

It may be objected to these observations, that, however just, they 
are irrelevant to the subject in hand, which relates, not to a national, but 
to a provincial object. To which the reply is obvious, that every 
manufacturing county constitutes an important part of the nation, and 
that there is no absurdity in supposing that the arrangement which is 
adapted to the situation of one may be applied with equal advantage 
to another. Be this as it may, if the tranquillity of a central aepart- 
ment of the empire can be maintained by a measure which, while it 
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The virulent oppositkm made ft> the Framework Kmtter^ Friendly 
ReUrf 80ciety — a protecttTe policy to secure themselves from the pres- 
sure of pover^ snd the pains of huoger — may well ej^cite the surprise 
of the refleetm^f and humane part of the public This violence wfth 
which it is assailed forms, indeed, the most remarkable feature of the 
business, and is alone sufficient to awaken suspicion of a design not 
distinctly avowed* Its opponents are loud in proclaiming their con- 
viction that it cannot possibly endure, that it must shortly come to an 
(Snd. Why then not leave it to its fate t Why display this anxiety to 
accelerate its overthrow, these violent and persevering efforts to crush 
the feeble and precipitate the falling! U^ as they contend, it contains 
witUn itself the seeds of speedy mssolution, no evU can result from 
abandoning it to the operation of its native tendencies, and suffennff it 
to die" a natural deadi. Is it not apparent that all this cqmmotion 
and effort indicate a suspicion that it is not so fraught with the ele- 
ments of self-destruction as they pretend, and that it requires to be 
powerAiily assailed. 

Its opponents confidently assert that it has no tendency to keep up 
the rate of wages, that these are regulated by causes over which.it 
has no control, and that, in defiance of every possible arrangement, 
thev will inftdlibly find their level If such is really their conviction, 
theur seal is still more preposterous. For where is the policy or the 
prudence of exposing themselves to the suspicion of insensibility to the 
distrasses of the working classes by opposing a scheme which can 
have no effecta« produce no consequences wlule it continues, and the 
lotyity of which will be shortly apparent to all! The list, of prices 
affreed upon between the employers and their men, (bey assert, is 
higher than the state of the trade will allow; and that, could it be 
maintaiined, it would be detrimental to the nuiwfacturing interest by 
preventing the sale of the article. Admitting this, it would affbid a 
suffieiem reason for opposing a measure which had a tendency to pro- 
duce Aat effect, namely, the continuance of the statement. But as it 
is loudly affirmed that the Framework Knitters' Union has no such 
tendency, but will leave the rate of wages just as it was, why thi9 
BUpetffuity of seal in opposing what can produce no mischief! If such 
is their real opimen, they are fighting with a shadow—combating a 
phantom. Tli»v However, will hatdly be supposed. Men ai;e not 
accustomed to tturl themselves with vehemence against an object of 
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which they entertain no apprehension : they usually proportion their 
efforts to dieir alarms. 

It is impossible not to discern, in the wanton and virulent attack of 
Cobbett and others on the Framework Knitter^ Society, that more is 
meant than meets the ear — that a purpose is aimed which is not yet 
ripe for disclosure. Of this we may be assured, that there IuiIls at 
the bottom of this opposition a secret persuasion that tlie permanence 
of the Union will effect a permanent elevation of wages, above that 
extreme point of depression to which they ha4 before subsided. 

Here me first question which arises is, whether the recompense of 
labour previous to the establishment of a fund was such on an average 
as to enable a workman to procure for himself and his family the oim- 
nary necessaries of life. For the answer to this we might rder the 
reader to our op^nems, who, with some variation in their atatemoits, 
unanimously acknowledge they were not sufficient for that purpose. 
Hie anonymous writer who styles himself ** An Observer" feebly at- 
tempts, it is true, to palliate the wretched condition of the workmen by 
referring us to the price of provisions, not in Leicestershire, be it re- 
membered, but in Taunton,* and by informing us that a man woriung 
a frame of thirty'two or finer gauge twelve hours a day can earn eight 
shillmgs a weeLf As m this very passage he is declaiming against 
^ extrieme statements as suspicious," who would suspect that the very 
passage which censures contains an example of it ? But so it is ; fen: 
the writer is informed by the most experienced manufacturers that the 
kind of woik adduced is of a superior order, on which very few, in 
comparison, are employed ; and that the average earnings previous to 
the Union were from five shillings and sixpence to six shUlings a week, 
not a moiety of the sum adequate to the decent support of an indua- 
triotis family. The enormous pressure on the parishes which are the 
principal seats of manufacture place the matter of fact for which we 
are conten^g beyond all controversy. But that the ** labourer is 
worthy of his hire" is as much the dictate of reason as of Scripture : 
and if there foe any spectacle which shocks the natural feeling of justice, 
it is the si^t of industry rewarded with famine-— of a Me devoted 
to severe and incessant toil, without the power of procuring the means 
of its own support. This is a state of things fipom which humanity 
recoiis, foot sadt was the condition of the greater part of the workmen 
previous to the Union. 

The next question is, whether the sufferers have not a natural right 
to attempt the melioration of their condition, and by any means con- 
sistent with the peace of society, and the inviolable security .of pro- 
perty, endeavour to rescue themselves from a state in which death is 
prefer^le to life. For what purpose, let me ask, is reason bestowed, 
if not to assist its possessor in contriving the means of alleviating his 
calan^^es and of improving his situation! The skill and labour of 
the poor man constitute ha whole possession, and he had a right to 
place it to the best advantage, for precisely the same reason that ihe 
ikfa capitalist is entitled to make tbo most advantageous disposal of his 
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wealth. He has conseqaeiitly, if he pleases, a right to set aside a 
portion of his earnings towards securing the means of a just and 
natural remuneration of his industry. I call that a just and natural 
remuneration whieh enables )iim to procure the necessaries of life 
for himself and his family. If, by the exercise of foresight and self* 
denial, he can eyade the fatal necessity of lying entirely at the mercy 
of his master, where is the impropriety of his conduct, <Mr of what have 
the public to complain t But such is precisely the principle of the 
Framework Knitters* Union. It is merely the policy of self-defence ; 
an instrument inyented by themselyes, and supported principally from 
their own resources, for securing that recompense of labour which their 
employers with much unanimity alSrmed to be reasonable, and which 
they yolnntarily consented to giye. It is not to be confounded fgr a 
moment with a combination to raise wages ; it is merely a provision 
for securing the terms mutually stipulated between their employers and 
themselyes. The necessity of some such measuro was demonstrated 
by experience ; a statement had been promised on a former occasion, 
but it was found that while there was a surplus of labour in the market, 
howeyer inconsiderable, it was eonyerted into a means of effecting a 
uniyersal depression, far below the scale to which it wotddhaye natu- 
rally descended, in consequence of the decroased demand. That 
wages should decline to a certain extent along with the demand' \a the 
natural consequence of the vicissitudes of trade ; still it is but equitable 
that they should bear some proportion to each other. We will suppose 
out of ten thousand hands engaged in this manufacture that one thou- 
sand aro out of employ ; here, supposing the remainder to labour with 
only their usual degree of assiduity, there are nine-tenths of the manu- 
focture produced which was made when they were all at work. The 
probable demand has diminished one-tenth. But if the effect of this is 
to reduce the wages nearly one-half, so as to place the neceasaries of 
life out of the reach of the woikmen, is not this a result to be deplored ? 
and if any means consistent with the peace oi society can be contrived 
to prevent it, ought they not to be adopted T In this case it is in vain 
to allege that the depression in question is rendered necessary in con- 
sequence of the deereased demand, because they bear no proportion 
one tp the other. The demand is by the supposition diminished^ne- 
tenth-^e wages are reduced nearly one-third. Such was the exact 
state of things at the late turr^mt in Leicestjerslure. A proportion of 
about one in ten were unemployed, and this surplus of labour was 
converted, by a process not very creditable to the hummlty of its au- 
thors, into an instrument of universal depression to die extent already 
stated. The method by which it was accomplished is extremely sim- 
ple. Those who were out of employ were driven by the distress of 
their situation to offer their services on terms the most disadvantageous ; 
the offer was accepted ; and this afforded a pretext for gradually low- 
ering the wages of the rest, who had no altematiye but to submit to 
the abatement proposed or quit their employ. Further reductions were 
imposed, which for the same reason were for the most part submitted 
to; tin* through a few sueoaasiy8Btag«8«tha wages of all were brought 
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CO the same level. Thus tbe wretched workmen were reduced to die 
necessity of aoquieecing, not in that abatement of wages which was 
proportioned to the diminished demand, but in the terms which a small 
Biinority were induced to accept ; and the destitution and despair of a 
few became the gauge by which the miseries of all were measured out. 
If there is a man to be found who is perfectly reconciled to such a 
procedure, who sees nothing in it inconsistent with the dictates of the 
most refined and enlightened humanity, his mental structure is such as 
I shall nerer envy. 

Since in the esse before us it is the surplus of labour alone which 
affords the facility of effecting a depression so destructive by obliging 
those who are unemployed to engage themselves at a price by which 
they could not live, the object of die Uni4m is simply to take away that 
neeessity, by withdrawing that portion of redundant labour which pro- 
duced it, — a mode of proceeding perfecdy analogous to that which 
lakes place in eveiy branch of trade and manufacture. He who is 
engaged in these endeavours invariably to adjust the extent of the 
Sttppiy to the demand : if his capital enables him, he withholds his 
oomoMMlities from the market when it is glutted, and reproduces them 
when they are more eagerly called for. Is there any principle of po- 
litical economy conceived to be violated by this discretionary power of 
the msnufactorer to adjust lus productions to his demand — to withdraw 
them firom the market at his pleasure, when he foresees their ssle will 
fetch no adequate returns t But this, mutatis mutandis^ or with a alight 
change of names, is exactly the case under present discussion. The 
labour and skill of the medianic or the artist constitute the article kf 
has to dispose of; and the Framework Knitters* Fund, againi^t which 
such a clamour has been raised by interested and designing men, is 
nothing more or less than a provision for withholding such a portion 
of that article as he perceives cannot be employed without ruinous 
consequenees. If the principles of political economy are those of jus* 
tice and common sense, they will authorize no more interference with 
the labouring mechanic than with the tradesman or manufacturer ; and 
if the manufacturer is not compelled to dispose of his pioducdons on 
destruetive terms, why should me mechanic be obliged thus to dispose 
of his labour! It will be acknowledged, it is more djjfieuU for the 
meehanic to adjust his labour to the demand, than it is for the manu* 
facturer to regulate his supply by the state of the market; but this 
is a distinct consideradon ; the Framework Knitters* Fund is conuived 
with a view to obviate this difficulty--4t has already done it to a great 
degree, and nodiung but a more general co-operation of the workmen, 
and of parishes, is wanted.to enable them to surmount it altogether. 

The principles of political economy exclude the exercise of compul* 
sioQ only, and by consequence all sort of .legislative interference in 
eommeieial transactions: they were never. understood by a single 
wiitsr to control the exercise of free agency in anj class of the com- 
mimity, and omisequently not in the Leteest&rshire framework knitters. 
The Bcisnee of political economy assumes for its basis that every per- 
son best nndentfands his own business; that the desire of improving 
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ids oonditkm is inherent in man ; and that when every one is left to 
pursue his mdividaal interest in his own way, without injuring others, 
the combined successes arising from the unfettered endeavours of each 
to advance his particular interest will produce a greater aggregate of 
wealth than it is poesiUe to realize under a pervading system of legis- 
latiTe control. This is the master*principle of that science, and on 
this principle the makers of stockings must be supposed to understand 
their own interest best ; they have had a long sugkI severe training in 
the school of adversity ; and they are unanimously of opinion that the 
establishment of a fund out of their own earnings, in aid of such as 
are out of employ, is the most efficient eiqpedient for maintaining an 
adequate rate of wages. Having learned from experience that no 
agreement with their masters will stand unless it is protected by such 
a provision, they have made it chiefly from their own resources, 
assisted by those parishes whose interest is deeply implicated in their 
support. 

As far as the fund is supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
men and of the parishes, both actuated solely by a view to their own 
interest, the whole proceeding is perfectly consonant to the principles 
of political economy, correctly interpreted ; and for the voluntary con- 
tributions of the public, they are to be considered as entirely pro- 
visionary, to be continued no longer than is necessary to give stability 
to an infant institution ; in which light they are abundantly justified 
by the principles of humanity, which are paramount to every other. 

The total want of candour or of information in Mr. Cobbett is 
apparent in his neglecting to advert to the voluntary contributions of the 
framework knitters. The reader of his coarse invectives would be 
led to conclude that the men contributed nothing, that it was merely a 
project of the public to aid the operative class in a particular manufac- 
ture ; when in fact the whole affair originated with themselves, by 
whom it has all along been chiefly supported, and on whose exertions, 
aided by the parishes which are deeply interested in its preservation, 
its permanence entirely depends. As our opponents, there is little 
doubt, ** hissed for this fly," it is probable he was not put in possession 
of a circumstance which forms the nerves and sinevrs of the Union, 
but supplied with that information only which best suited their purpose. 
A serious alarm must have been felt to prompt them to have recourse 
to such an aUy. 

** Flecten ci naqueo aoporot, AcZieronta moreba" 

The omission of this fact enables him to invest the' whole business 
with an air of ridicule for which a just statement of the case would 
have furnished no pretence. An extensive combination of the public 
to assist the framework knitters may, considered by itself, appear 
somewhat romantic ; but when it is viewed ih the light of a temporary 
support to an institution which has to struggle with difficulties arising 
from the ignorance of some and the self-interested perverseness and 
prejudice of others, it assumes a different character. The public have, 
in my humble opinion, displayed both humanity afid wisdom in lending 
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their aid to a plan which has already effected much good, and promiaes 
in its fuller development to accomplish much more ; but the|r assistance, 
however meritorious, must be considered as pityvisionary, while thf 
permanence of the plan wholly depends on the exertions of the work- 
men and the parishes. It is on the principle of an appropriation of a 
part of their earnings to their mutual assistance, and as a means of 
enabling parishes to alleviate a numerous class at the least possible 
expense, that its merits must be tried and its advantages estimated. 

The ^ Observer'" asserts that it has done little or nothing towards 
alleviating the general distress. The truth of this assertion, howeves, 
may. be safely left to the discernment of the public. Let them say 
whether the situation of the workmen has not been materially im- 
proved during the two years that the Union has subsisted. When its 
effect has been to raise wages at least one-third, is it possible to doubt 
whether such an augmentation has been productive of a proportionable 
increase of comfort; or what but an experience of its advantages 
could have prompted men not remarkably gifted with self-den^g 
habits, to persist so long in making such a sacrifice t 

Cobbett loudly and repeatedly asserts that the manufacturers eannai 
afford to give higher wages, referring to the conduct of those Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire houses which continue to stand out, as a 
decisive proof of his position. *^If the price,** he says, ^'qan be 
afibrded, why do not those hosiers in most extensive business give itt 
If they aver that they can afford it, why do they not give it T Mind, 
it is the hosiers in most extensive business that aver this, and yet they 
do not give the price.*** It is a sufficient reply to these triumphant 
interrogations, that the most respectable hosiers do give it, and that 
they who do not find by experience that they can procure their work 
to be done on lower terms ; the reason of which is a surplus of labour 
in the market, whose operation in causing a universal depression has 
been already described. 

It is the opinion of the most judicious manufacturers the writer has 
had tlio opportunity of consulting, that the demand for hosiery was 
little, if at all, diminished at the period immediately preceding the 
greatest depression of wages, nor was the number out of employ pre- 
viously to its taking place more than ordinar>% The system of depres- 
sion in this county, it is a matter of public notoriety, did not originate in a 
decreased demand, nor did it proceed in any assignable proportion to that 
supposed diminution ; it originated entirely in a vicious competition among 
a few individuals for the monopoly of the London market. It was the 
eagerness of certain individiials to undersell each other in that market 
which gave birth to the system, and to all the unspeakable calamities 
which have resulted from it. The process by which it was effected 
has been already explained so often that I am afraid to repeat it : it 
was brought^abont through the medium of such, as were out of employ, 
who by offering themselves on inferior terms afforded an opportunity 
eagerly embraced of gradually reducing the rest to the same level. 
The hosiers must smrely be allowed to be the best judges what wagea 
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they can afford, a great ^lajority of whom have recorded their judg. 
men! on this subject by a voluntary 'agreement to give the 9tatem0fU 
price signed and attested by their own hand. Ask any one of ^em 
who may have departed from h why he did so t and if the reason he 
assigns is founded on a decreased demand, and the consequent neces- 
si^ of depressing wages, I would almost consent to yield to our oppo- 
nents the whole question at Issue. No : this is not the answer, the 
writer of this can aver from his own knowledge it is not : it is always 
a reference to some other person, who is affirmed (whether truly or 
not signifies nothing) to get his work performed at a cheaper rate. In 
answer then to the question urged with so much exultation by Cobbett, 
**If the manufacturers can afford to give higher wages, why are they 
not given V suffice it to say, that men are ofien little disposed to give 
what it is in their power to withhold ; and that what is abated in 
wages is either added to profits or goes to enable them to undersell 
their competitors, and by that means conmiand a more extensive trade. 
Could it be proved that the statement had produced a glut in the 
market by exceeding the demand, there would be some plausibility 
in Mr. Gobbett's representation ; as it is, nothing can be more futile. 

With a rudeness congenial vnth his habits, he grossly insults the 
anon3naaous writer who styles himself '^Humanus,'* for asserting thai 
men of little or no capital have compelled the superior manufacturers 
to depress the wages of their workmen in order tu prevent themselves 
from being excluded from the market. This he represents as the 
greatest of all absurdities ; telling him that he ought to have styled 
himself fool or b3npocrite for hazarding such a statement. If insolence 
were the proper corrective of folly, Mr. Cobbett would of all men be 
best qualified to administer the cure, though on that supposition his 
interference would be impertinent in the present instance. His confident 
assertion of the impossibility of a fact which is known to exist by all 
intelligent men in the county is a specimen of his ignorance of the 
trade on which he so dogmatically decides. Men of Uttle or no capital 
are incapable of bearing stock ; they must dispose of their article at 
whatever price they can get, without waiting for a more favourable 
season. Hence they are the first to make sacrifices, to diminish the 
extent of which, and to enable them to sell immediately without abso- 
lute loss, they are under peculiar temptations to beat down the wages 
of their workmen, temptations from which the more opulent manufac- 
turer is exempt ; and when there is any considerable number out of 
employ they easily find the means of effecting their object. A system, 
it is well known to all who reside in this county, is established by 
which isn extensive trade in hosiery is conducted by persons of little 
or no capital. Their bills, weekly drawn on London, are accepted, 
which is equivalent to a weekly supply of capital ; and the inducement 
to afiford this accommodation is the extremely low price of the goods 
which are manufactured under the statement. Is there a hosier in 
Leicestershire who will venture to deny the justice of this statement ? 
In fact, this S3rstem has been carried to such an extent that the moat 
opulent hosiers have of late succeeded worst, old-established houses 
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hare quitted the business in disgust, and the trade has been gradually 
transfeired lo those who have profited by the gradual depression of wages. 

If the Framework KnitteTs*. Union is dissolved, it is universally 
allowed they will sink and lower, nor can any limits be assigned to 
which they may not descend* Before its formation nearly half the 
subsistence of the woriunen was drawn from the parishes, or in other 
words fipom the public. But what csn be coneeived more monstrous 
than a manufacture carried on at the public expense, but not for the 
public benefit, where all the profits are appropriated to one description 
of persons, while the public are taxed to an enonnous amount to 
enable a few individuals to secure to themselves those advanuges t 
Is there an anomaly in the social system more prodigious than this, or 
more pregnant with the most alarming consequences ? Is it a greater 
enormity, let me ask, to be compell^ to support a numerous herd of 
sinecurists, pensioners, and •'* eaters of taxes,'' to use the elegant 
phraseology of Mr. Gobbett, than to pay half the wages of an exten- 
sive manufacture, without denting from it one forthing of profit, while 
it swells out a putrid stream of pauperism which overflows the ^and T 
Mr. Gobbett perhaps sees nothing in such a state repugnant to his 
feelings : in the despair of the poor, and the utter incapacity of the 
parishes to relieve their wants, he seems to exult, as the infallible 
prognostic of some great convulsion ; but there are those, and I hope 
not a few, who will contemplate such a prospect with horror. 

He is anxious to impress the belief that the distress of the frame- 
work knitters is to be ascribed to the accumulation of taxes, and to no 
other cause. This, from beginning to end, is his dariing theme. It 
is far from my intention to deny that the general decay of trade and 
commerce is intimately connected with the enormous weight of taxation ; 
or .that it is in vain to expect a return to national prosperity, unless 
some efficient means are devised to lighten their pressure. It is equally 
certain, however, though the exhausting effect of excessive taxation 
may have prepared a way for the evils we deplore, that a system has 
been adopted in the hosiery trade which has aggravated the calamity 
of the working class far beyond the necessary operation of that general 
cause. The taxes are the same in the west oi England as in the 
midland counties ; but the wages in the clothing districts have not been 
reduced : the manufacture of cloth has been all along adjusted to the 
demand. Th^ weight of taxes is as heavy in the Staffordshire potteries 
as here; but the remuneration of labour has remained steady and 
imifonn. Less work is given out in proportion as the demand slackens ; 
and! have it from the best authority, thkt the earnings of the workmen 
are at this moment abundantly adequate to their means of subsistence. 
They are three times as high as diose of the stocking-makers were 
before the formation of the Union. By the system pursued in these 
branches, the evils resuhing from a decreased demand aire kept within 
their natural limits ; no adventitious ingredient is infused into the cup, 
no artificial aggravation added to their sufferings. But in the hosiery 
manufacture it is just the reverse : the calamity indirectly inflicted on 
the industrious poor bymeans of such as are out of emplay is incalo^ 
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lably greater than that which reeults from the failure of employment ; 
and mSa destitution of a part become, in skilful hands, a migl^ engine 
for the destruction of the whole. 

What is the remedy proposed by oar oppcments t ^ The only 
effecttud relief,*^ Humanus says, ^^for thedislresses of the framewoik 
knitters, is for a great part of the present hands to leave the tradoi and 
that not for a season, but entirely and for ever." We needed not the 
information of this sagacious adviser, that the root of the mischief lies 
in a redundancy of hands, that it is devoutly to be wished that parents 
would cease as much as possible to train up dieir children to this calling, 
that masters would take fewer apprentices, and some method could be 
discovered to lessen the number engaged in this branch of manufacture. 
This is all very desirable. But what is to become of the existing 
feneration ! To what employ can they turn with advantage who have 
acquired no other craft, and whose habits totally disqualify them for 
agricultural labour, were it to be procured ? Under these circumstances, 
to advise them to '^retire entirely and for ever," is to recommend 
suicide and death. Is not the general decay of trade and manufacture 
the topic of universal complaint, and must not the greatest difficulty 
be encountered where all the ranks of employment are dense with 
population and crowded to excess, in attempting to open a fresh 
career for their industry t Unless something more practicable and 
definite is suggested, to bid them retire because they are not wanted, 
is not to advise, but to mock them. 

The formatioii of a fund towards the support of such as are incapable 
of procuring w(Nrk but upon such terms as are ruinous to every descrip- 
tion of their brethren, presents a specific remedy for the existing disorder, 
and the only one which is equivalent to a cruel mockery of their woes. 

The principal sophism which pervades the strictures of Mr. Cobbett 
and others on this subject, is a vicious generalization, in consequence 
of which he imagines he has sufficiently accounted for the wretched 
state of the workmen in a particular manufecture, by referring it to the 
cause which has produced a declension in the state of trade and mann- 
iactur,e in general ; whence he infers that he is entitled to' pour ridicule 
and contempt upon etery expedient which is distinct from the removal 
of that cause. But along with the general source of a decline in 
eommeroe there are a number of particular cireumstanees which roust 
be noticed, in order to account for that state of depression in which 
some branches are found, in comparison with others. As far as our 
political embarrassments alone are concerned, their operation roast be 
equally disadvantageous to every species of productive labour, to every 
kind of trade and manufacture whatever. But these are not sll equally 
depressed, which they must have been if the political state of the . 
nation was alone sufficient to account for all the phenomena. The 
fact is, that while every department of manufacture is probably itrjured 
by our pecuniary embarrassments, the working classes in some are 
found to be in a much more favourable situation than in others. The 
remuneration of labour, for example, in the western clothing districts, 
in the 8taffi>rtiabire ilOMries, I nugfat add in no part of the kingdMn, 
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has been depressed as it has been here. The reason of this has been 
again and again explained ; it has arisen from the illiberal adrantage 
which has l^en taken of a surplus of labour ; while in the districts just 
referred to, that practice has not been adopted, less work is given out 
when less is demanded, and the earnings are sufficient to procure aH 
the necessaries, and some of the comforts of life. . As the distemper 
is local and specific, the remedy must be of the same description. 

The list of prices agreed upon is considerably less than is sufficient 
to maintain the condition which honest industry ought ever to occupy, 
decidedly less than might be afforded in a more prosperous state of the 
counUry. It is such, however, as the great body of the masters have 
declared themselves able to give, while they affirm they can do no more. 
Since their conviction of their ability to do this is a dehberate recorded 
opinion, let the reader judge of the audacity of Mr. Cobbett in the 
following assertion: *'He, Humanus,** says Mr. Cobbett, ^affirms 
that the hosiers in the most extensive business aver they can affi^id 
the statement prices. We might treat this as nothing, we mi^t call 
it a falsehood, because it is against reason, and because the averment 
is not produced and attested ; we have the bare word of an anonymous 
writer for it ; that is all, and that is nothing.'* *' We might call it a 
falsehood ;" Certainly Mr. Cobbett might, who displays throughout 
such an infinite familiarity with the *^ father of lies ;" but let us hope 
no other man could be found who would stigmatize as a falsehood the 
assertion that such is the averment of the manufacturers, after they 
had signed and attested it with their own hand. This recorded opinion 
is an unanswerable confutation of the assertion so often repeated by 
our opponents, that the hosiers cannot affiird the statement price ; for 
surely they will not be so absurd as to impute to them a formal reso- 
lution of giving wages which they were conscious at the time they 
could not well afford. It may therefore be assumed as a fact, placed 
beyond all dispute, that the statement proposed is such as will leave a 
reasonable rate of profits to the hosiers,— from whence we adduce two 
conclusions ; first, that the assertion of those who maintain that the 
st(Uementf were it adhered to, would be ruinous to the trade, is a false- 
hood, because it is formally contradicted by the persons who most be 
allowed, in what immediately concerns their own interest, to be the 
best judges : secondly, that besides the operation of taxes in deterio- 
rating wages, other causes, of a more specific nature, have contributed 
to produce that effect, and that consequently the whole argumentation of 
Mr. Cobbett, which proceeds upon the denial of this, falls toithe ground. 

It is repeatedly objected by the " Observer,*' that the proposed 
statetnent can never become permanent, because it is impossible to 
induce the masters to adhere unanimously to their agreement. To 
this J answer, that such unanimity is not contemplated, nor is it ne- 
cessary. The principal, perhaps the only benefit of the agreement is, 
that it stamps a legal character on the proceedings of the men* which 
might otherwise expose them to the penalties of combination. If they 
become sufficiently eiUightened to their own interests, to affi>rd an 
adequate support to the fimd, the suiplus labour wfll be disposed of^ 
and it will no longer be in the power of ^those who may be dispoMd to 
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oohtM it into an inBtnnneiit of universal depremon. The list of prices 
agreed upon at Nottingham, in the year 1810, to which the ** Observer'' 
refers, piodnced no permanent effect in Nottinghamshire nor in Derby- 
shiiie, because no iimd was estaUished in those counties to support it ; 
in Leicestershire the same agreement was followed by the most efficient 
consequences, because it received that support And this is the 
reason, and the only reason, that every thing reverted so soon to its 
former state ; not, as this writer affirms, in consequence of a diminu* 
tion of demand produced by the sta$eme$U ; fofthzA this been the cause, 
the effect would have been felt in Leicestershire equally, but it was 
not, solely because the surplus of labour, was removed by the provi- 
sions of the fund. 

The. ^* Observer'' iiirther remarks, that '* it borders on the ludicrous 
to talk of men plunged in the very depths of despair^ from their scanty 
earnings raising a ftmd for their unemployed associates ; and unless 
they can do this, their project must fail*** This writer forgets that he 
had before represented these very men in a tolerably comfOTtable state, 
referring us for proof to the price of provisions in the Taunton market. 
It suited the scope of his argument then to elevate their condition, 
whom he now, for a similar purpose, ^plunges into the very depths 
ef despair,^ The reader will, in a moment, penceive what credit is 
due to a writer who is entangled in such contradictions, who attributes 
to the same persons'" comfort and despair, just as it suits his conveni- 
ence. But passing these inconsistencies, the reply is obvious, that if the 
manufacturers in the neighbouring counties imitate the example of this, 
their men, no longer plunged into the very depths of despair, will be 
incomparably more able to subscribe sixpence a week to the fimd, than 
to procure subsistence in their present circumstances. The ^ Observer'* 
must be aware that their competence to contribute their quota is as- 
sumed only on the supposition of the statement being given ; and he 
must not be permitted to change suppositions backwards and forwards, 
with the same dexterity that he converts comfort into despair. Since 
it is allowed by our opponents, that where no fund exists, the workmen 
are ** in the depths of despair," the only question is, what must be 
done ? How is the intolerable loatl under which they are groaning to 
be alleviated or removed? Mr. Cobbett's grand panacea is, recourse 
to the parishes ; not that he is so ignorant as to suppose it possible 
they should afford effectual relief, but that he foresees other effects 
resulting from it, which he is evidently much more anxioua to realike. 
" But," says he, ** are you to have no redress ? Are you to starve, in 
short! No : no man, woman, or child is to starve ; the law says so, 
and rely upon the law. A man works coaatantly ; he is sober, he 
wastes nothing. His master can or wiii give him no more ; and with 
what he gets he is starving^ with his family. Now what says the law ? 
Why, that he shall be relieved, that- he shall share out of the common 
stock, out of that which was originally one man's as well as another's ; 
out of that which God gave for all— out of the landJ** But is he not 
aware that the pressure of parish rates is already almost intolerable ; 
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that they are Itvied on tfaoataads who aie fht/amdrm on the bridk 
of pauperism; and that in many paita of the ooontiy, they have r^ 
dttoed the Tahie of land to sneh a atatei thai even were they oecnpied 
free of rent* the farmer could hardly auheiat by the produce! It b 
true they may not have reached the point which Mr. Gobbett trhunph- 
antly eootemplates, the ntter min and extinction of landed proprietofs ; 
but they have already attained a portentous magnitudetwluch no lover 
of his ooontry can contemplate without dismay. 

This seems to be the proper place for noticing a monstroos positioQ 
advanced by this writer, with a confidence which can only be sorpassed 
byita falsehood. '^Viewing the thing in its true light," he says, 
** what is the nation, and particularly the landed proprietor^ to gain by an 
additional sum being given to you in wagesT What is he to gain by 
a million of money paid to stocking weavers more than is now paid 
to them T Is there not a million Usstohe laid out by somebody elae I 
If the labourer pays a crown a year more for stockmgs, has he not a 
crown less to lay out in bread and beer! If indeed, the additional millioii 
paid to yoa were to be expended by 3rou,or flung into the sea ; or if 
the additional million were to drop downintoyour hands from the cloiids» 
in either of these cases there might be some sense in Humanus's argn- 
ment : as the thing is, it is nonsense.'^ This b the reasoning, be it 
remembelred, of the man who in the same pamphlet ascribes ^ our 
calamities ^' toso large a portion being taken from those who labour, to 
be given to those who do not labour."! If the above reasoning is correct, 
it will fellow that the value of land would not be diminished, though the 
stocking weavers earned nothing at all, but were entirely supported by 
the parish. On this supposition, it is true they would have no wages, 
but some other persons possess them, or, which is the same thing, 
dieir amount, which if they had not, Uiey would beless able to pur- 
chase the produce of the soil, in exact proportion to that amount. 
Mora error and absurdity, I will venture to assert, were never penned 
within the same oompass than are contained in the paragr^h just 
quoted. It proceeds on the following extraordinary assumptions; 
First, That all the purohasers of hosiery are also purchasers of the 
other parts of the produce of the British soil, and that in the same 
proportion* For if this is not the case; if they either do not 
purchase the other parts of our produce at all, or not in the same 
proportion, how will it follow that they must necessarily buy just so 
much Use of our corn, and of every other article which the land 
produces, because they buy more of our hosiery I Look at foreign 
nations : our stockinga make their way into a large proportion of the 
habitable worid ; but are bU the inhabitants of the regions into which 
they penetrate accustomed to purchase equal proportions of the other 
branches of our rude produce ! The far greater part, it is well known, 
purchase none of these, and few if any in die same proportion. 

Secondly, It assumes for granted that all who purchase hosiery 
emmd to the utmost extent ef their income^ so that if they give five 
shillings a year more for hosiery, they must necessarily lay out five 
shillmgs less in other articles of consumption. ' ^ They have, it %eeam^ 
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just so much that they cab lay Out upon stockings."* It must be 
evident to the intdligent reader that this mode of reasoning presup- 
poses an exact equali^ of expenditure and of ineome, and that oonse^ 
quently it is applieable (mly to such whose drenmstances oblige them 
ta practise in erery instance the strictest and most rigid eoooomy. 
But the chief purchases of manufacture are made by consumers of a 
▼ery different description ; by persons whose situation enables thenito 
sustain a much greater advance of price than is here mentioned, withr 
out the necessity of abridging themselves in other modes of indulgence. 
If Mr. Gobbett's reasoning were just, the demand for every ai^det st 
distinct periods, would be exactly proportioned to its price; but 
experience shows the contrary, that the demand is not regulated solely 
by the price, but by many other concunent catues, wfaidi it is need* 
less at present to specify. He forgets the ** eaters of taxea,** the 
nobility, the gentry, the landed proprietors, the opulent merohaatB, the 
thriving tradesmen, together with the myriad^ of others, who are in 
easy circumstances ami live within their income, all of whom wear 
stockings, and can well afford an advance of a few shillings on tibai 
head, without a proportional diminution in every oAer branch of 
expenditure. Though this class of the community may not be the 
most numerous, it cannot be doubted that they are the cfairffKurohaMrB 
of manufacture. 

Thirdly, His argument goes upon the suppositioD, that it is of no 
cooMquence to the public to^« wealth is deposited, provided it is not 
** dirown into the sea." Admittnig the truth of this, how can the tases 
be the cause of our calamities, as he asserts, ** by taking from those 
who labour, and giving to those whodo not labour rt and how unna- 
sonable and absiud his violent outcry against the landholders, pen- 
sioners, and sinecurists ! To the accumulation of wealth in tkrir 
hands he attributes all our distresses, who yet are as^ little disposed, 
we presume, as any men ** to throw it into the sea." 

May they not retort upon him and say, ** Yon ascribe the ruin 
o£ die natym to the transfer of its wealth into the hands of those who 
do not labour from those who. do. But our nMmey is employed either 
in loans or in consumption. The capital we lend is employed by 
merchants and manufacturers in maintaining productive labour, while 
the money we consume tends inunediately, by taking off the prodnee, 
to keep up the value of land ; and it is certain, considered under either 
mode of operation, that were it transfeired to others, we, its present 
possessors, shonld have so much less to employ or to spend V* I am 
far from supposing this reasoning would be correct ; but I have no 
hesitation in affirming it is the legitimate consequence of his prineiple, 
which is, that the landed proprietor would not be benefited by the 
in^ffoved condition of the workinff classes, nor injured even by 
the extinction of wages, unless ** uey were thrown inio the 9fm/' 
The operative part of the people, those we mean who are immediate^ 
employed in imiductive labour, probably compose miioh less .than' a 
moiety of the whole nation^: the remaining part of the popolatkm nmst, 
as fig as the p re s ent argument is coaeenied, be classed with these who 
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do not labour. Suppose - the wages of the stockingr weavers were 
imiverBally depressed so as to be totally inadequate to their support, 
which was actually the case before the late regulations ; in consequence 
0f the competition among the manufacturers, a correspondent abate- 
ment of the price of (he article Would be the necessaiy consequence ; 
hosieiy would be just so tnuch the cheaper, and the deduction from the 
wages being sidytracted firom the price would be in fact given to the 
purchasers-v A very large proportion of these however, consist of 
such. ZB donot labour. Here then we have an example of the transfer 
of prc^>erty from ^ diose who do, ta those who do not labour,** which 
Mr. Cobbett represents as the root and origin of all our evils ; yet, 
strange to tell, this same writer affirms that the process by which this 
is effected is productive of no injury to the public. A portion of the 
wages withheld would, in ccnsequenee of the abatement of price, pass 
into the hands even of the i^abemen, pensioners, and sinecurists them- 
selves; Let me ask whether this would not, on his awn principles, 
be a direct transfer of so much money finm those ^ who labour to 
those who do not V^ yet is he guilty of the absurdity of saying that an 
arrangement which he asserts to be so destructive to the whole nation 
in^every other instance, would in this produce no inconvenience> what- 
ever, either to ^e public or to the landed proprietor. 

The reader is probably by this time weary of attending to the pal- 
pable eontradictions of this arrogant and superficial declaimer : suffice 
it to remaik that it requires little or no penetration to perceive that the 
extinction of wages, and the consequent absolute pauperism of the 
working classes, would effect the deepest depression of the value q( 
land in every manufacturing district; and that no remedy would be 
found in 'the decreased price of the article, since the saving arising 
from it would be reaped, not by the landholder, but by the public, in 
minute and almost invisible po^ons through all its diversity of ranks, 
and by foreign nations. 

Mr. Cobbett, with much confidence and equal exultation, predicts 
the destruction of the landed interest as the certain, the inevitable 
eonseqnence of the present crisis. Whatever probability may attach to 
these dismal forebodings arises chiefly, if not wholly, from the alarming 
increase pf poor-rates, and this latter from the inadequate remune- 
ration of labour. For what is it else, except in time of sickness, which 
^ves a poor man to have recourse to parish relief! Were the rates 
of wages sufficient to' procure with facility the means of human 
subsistence, is k possible to doubt that the parochial burdens would 
be most essentially alleviated, that the farmer and the householder 
wotdd find it much easier to pay the ordinary rent T The ingenuity 
of Mr. Cobbett, however, has enabled him to discover that were a 
million a year added to^the wages of labomv the landed proprietor 
wovld not derivs the advantage of a farthing. 

These and bqA like extravagances will be quite sufficient to satisfy 
ths reader that he is a popular declaimer, not a philosopher ; a firebrand, 
not a luminary. He emits fire and smoke in abundance, like a volcano, 
but die whole effect is to desolate, not to enlighten^ His principal 
artifice oonsiitts in the ^xhibMion of a few sppcious ami bold generali* 
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ties, which he fllnstrates and confirms by a fewptpomment facts colled 
for his purpose^ without the slightest attempt at that patient induc|ioa 
and inquiry which alone lead to -solid and useful results. Shrewd, 
intemperate, presumptuous, careless of the truth of his representations 
and indiflerent to Uieir consequences, provided they make an impression, 
he is well qualified, it must be confessed, by his faults no less than 
his talents, by his inflammatory style and incendiary spirit, for the 
office he assmnes, to scatter delusion, to excite insurrection, the Poly- 
phemus of the mob, **the one-eyed monarch of the blind." His 
strictures, howerer, on the topic under consideration are pregnant with 
instruction it was not his design to communicate. Whaterer the 
inhabitants of this county may think of the Framework Knitters* Umon, 
he plainly foresees in the consequences of its failure, the materials of 
ferocious delight ; he sees without the aid of inspiration an inundation 
of miseries to follow, paupers crowding by thousands to the doors of 
overseers, parishes dismayed and perplexed, the poor clamouring lor 
bread which cannot be given them, and rushing upon the point of the 
bayonet to avoid a more cruel and lingering dea£ ; the commencement 
of 'that tempest,' id a word, which he boasts having crossed the Atlantic 
to witness, which is to shake all that is stable, to prostrate all that is 
great, and to accumulate a pile for the elevation of &ture demagogues. 
Rome trembled when Gataline rejoiced. Let the friends of peace 
and order then, let the landed proprietor especially, take warning ; th^ 
stand upon the brink of a precipice, from which, if they suffer them- 
selves to be precipitated, it will be no small aggravation of their 
calamity to pei^eive the ease with which it might have been pre- 
vented ; together with the contemptible agency, and the flimsy sophistry 
which accelerated their overthrow. If it is some consolation to the 
fallen to have perished by a noble hand, the indignity of being baffled 
and deluded by the author of the Political Register must be more 
humiliating than words can express. 

Having extended these strictures beyond my original design, and 
exhausted, it is to be feared, the patience of my readers, it is my 
intention to detain them no longer than while I notice an objection to 
the Union^ more plausible than any of the preceding, though, for the 
reasons which follow, entirely destitute of solidity. 

It is alleged by its opponents, that the provision of a ftmd for the 
support of such as are out of employ affords a direct encouragement 
to idleness, the most baleful habit a poor man can' contract. This ob- 
jection, could it be sustained, would undoubtedly he weighty ; wltether 
it can or not, must depend upon the previous question, Will the num- 
ber out of employ be permanently greater if the statement c^Hidnues, 
than on the contrary supposition T That it may have that effect for a 
short time, we are not disposed to deny : the manufacturers having 
suspended their operations to a considerable degree, some hoping for 
the dissolution of the society, others from an apprdiension of that 
event, it is probable the moment it were announced, all hands would 
be set to work.* A spirit of vigour and activity would seem for m 
moment to pervade the trade. But look a step or two further. The 
number emplojred in manufactoring, the strained exertions th«y would 
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be neeesaitated to make to compensate for the lowneas of their wages* 
end the deteriorated state of the article wotdd combine to produce a 
^lut, which reacting both in the wages and the price, would eventn- 
ally, and at no great distance neither, produce a greater surplus of 
laUmr than exists at present. As my opinion on such a subject may 
be deemed of little Talue, I must be allowed to add, thai it perfectly 
coincides with that of the most intdligent men in the trade, and is 
strongly corroborated by the fact, that there were as many out of work 
at the time when wages were the most depressed, as at other seasons. 
liany of them wrought sixteen instead of twelve hours a day ; the 
fiibrie produced was also of a deteriorated quality, incapable of being 
▼ended in foreign markets, insomuch, that I am credibly informed, that 
in different parts of Europe, in Germany particularly, its being known 
to be British is a sufficient reason for refusing it. The demand for 
labour theo, there is every reason to believe, would not be permanently 
augmented by returning to the former system, and consequently the 
number out of employ not <<itnin;«liftH. For reasons already specified, 
it is almost certain (he reverse would be the case, and fiie surplus 
labour keep pace with the redundant superfluity of manufacture. 

The project of raising it by lowering wages haa been tried, and 
found unavailing; and whatever attempts are made to renew it, will 
resemble the labour of Sisyphus ; it will be rolling a stone which will 
for ever fall back* 

The sum proposed to be paid fiPMU the fund to such as are out of 
work, is, at the most, six shillings and sixpence a week, sufficiem 
indeed to preserve them from lying utterly at the mercy of their mas- 
ters, but certainly not such as to render their situatioa attractive, nor 
greater than the parishes would be under the necessity of paying 
ahortly to a much greater number, were the society abolished, miile 
it provides a remedy for the existing evils, it leaves sufficient induce- 
ment to seek out omer channels for their industry, whenever the state 
of society shall afford them. 

We are far horn contending that the system which it is our object to 
recommend is one of unmingled perfection, productive of good only, 
without the least alloy ; (ajt such is not the condition of human institu- 
tions, or of human affairs. The possibility of perversion and abuse 
inseparably adheres to every conceivable plan for ameliorating the con- 
dition of mankind ; and he who refuses his approbation to evenr thing 
short of perfection, must stand still in hopeless inactivity and oespair. 
If it has beeti shown that the plan adopted in Leicestershire provides 
the ody remedy for an evil which is progressive and .intolerable, that 
die inoonv«Hences attending it bear no proportion to its advantages, 
and above all, that the principal objections urged by its opponents will 
9f^Y with equal force to every other mode of proceeding, and most 
of aU to that which th^f recommend, every reasonable demand is sat- 
isfied. \¥liether this has been accpmplished or not, must be left to 
Ae decision of an enlightened public ; nor let it be deemed presump- 
tuoBs to say, that if such had not been the firm persuasion of the authory 
these pages liad not appeared. 

If he ahoidd be thou^^ to hare treated Mr. Cobbett with too much 
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sererity, he withes it to be cfearly undentood that his censure is in no 
degree .founded on the professed attachment of thai writer to the cause 
of reform. Educated in the principles of Mrj^Fox, and in those of the 
eariiest and best da3r8 of Mr. Pitt, to which advancing years and expe- 
rience have increased his attachment, it is impossible he should enter* 
tain a doubt that an important reform in our representation is essMrtiallv 
connecled with the freedom,^e ^ory, and the happiness of the Britisn 
empire. But he sees in Mr. Gobbett what the intelligent part of the 
public will at once discern, a design to push the industrious classes of 
the oonunnnity to despair, and to aggravate their distresses, in order 
to aeeelerate the catastrof^e he contemplates ; whether it involves the 
presehration of the constitution, or a total subversion of the existing 
Older of things, must be left to the judgment of the reader. On the 
most fovourable supposition, ** to do' evil that good may come^ to 
wiah to see the industrious part of the population ooudied under a 
supernumerary weight, that they may become instrumental in effecting 
some great and undefined revolution in public affairfc, is a policy which 
he shidl ever detest; nor caa he sufficiently deprecate the infusioB 
of pditical venom into the discussions which the present Unum has 
piodneed. 

Let those who, from interested motives, or from motives of a still 
worse description, concur with Mi. Gobbett in vilifying and exploding 
the present plan, propose something better, unless they are detennined 
to exemplify that nialignant potency of evfl br which^ ^ one sinner de- 
stroys much good." ft is surely not too mnch to ileinand, before they 
proceed to diUpidate the only asylum offered to the industrious m^ 
ehanic, that instead of exposing him houseless and shivering to die 
inclement blast, they should provide some better accommodation in its 
room. Other expedients have been devised ; a large subseripdon was 
raised, and many>thousands advanced in Nottinghamshire, with a view 
to employ ^e indigent framework knitters in public works.. But the 
scheme, as might have been foreseen, proved abortive. The exertion 
could not be continued, a succession of public woriu is not easily 
found ; and after alleviating th^ distress of a smgle winter, every thing 
returned back to its former channel. A similar plan, the writer is 
informed, is in contemplation for this county, and as far as it is adopted 
to relieve the pressure of the fund, we shall rejoice in its success ; 
bat if it is intended to supersede it, or to withdraw that support which 
the difficulties attending an infant institution may demand, it wpl, in 
my humble opinion, be unspeakably injurious, lliat it will produce 
no permanent relief to the existing distress, is evident from the exam* 
pie of Nottmgham; and however praisewoithy the motives of its 
projectors, it is but die part of candour to warn the workmen and the 
ponshes, that if theur dependence upon it tempts them to relax their 
present exertions, they will discover, when it is too late, that they have 
lost the substance by grasping at a shadow. The evil required to be 
remedied originates in pennanent causes, such as will mock the op^ 
ration of all temporary expedients. 

With remct to the apprehension which some have professed to en- 
tertam, of the removal of the maxmfactnre tothenei^^ibouringcountiest 
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or to some distant part of the kingdom, little reqnires to be said. Man 
is the same in every comity, and the energy which has been displayed 
by the Leicestershire weavers will, there is no doubt, be successfdly 
imitated ebewhere, and produce the same results. In Nottingham- 
shire we are happy to find, from the latest intelligence^ that the most 
numerous and respectable part of the hosiers have already acceded to 
the staUmerU^ and little doubt is entertained of the speedy concurrence 
of the rest This apprehension, therefore, if there ever was any 
ground for it, the event has dispelled. Had it been otherwise, are die 
operative classes in this department to starve or reduce to ruin every 
other description, by ineffectual efforts to support them, in the contem- 
plation of a remote contingency, and for the sake of securing a manu- 
facture, which, upon such terms, can only be considered as an epidemic 
disease, an imposthume, a source of misery to all who are employed 
in it, and of embarrassment and distress to the whole community t 
The competition for such a manufacture is a competition for ruin. 

Before I conclude, let me be permitted to remind the reader that 
there is such a sin as oppression ; that it consists- not in that gross vio- 
lation of justice which is .cognizable by law, and against which the 
wisdom of all civilized nations has provided ; but in taking such an 
advantage of the weakness and necessity of the poor as converts them 
into mere instruments of a superior power, Ae victims of selfish 
emolument, with no other consideration than how far their physical 
exertions may be rendered subservient to the gratification of an un«> 
feeling rapacity. He is the oppressor who is not restrained by the 
dictates of humanity from pushing, to its utmost extent, the natural 
superiority which riches everywhere possess over poverty ; and the 
stratagems by which this may be effected are too numerous and tdo 
subtle to fall within the cognizance of any earthly tribunal. When the 
Scripture denounces, with such awful severity, the doom of such as 
** withhold their hire from those who reaped the field,^*' we must not 
suppose it refers so much to a violation of compact, an offence which 
the laws of no civilized country would permit,' as to the inadequacy of 
the recompense itself. In the eye of Heaven, wages may justly be 
said to be tnthheld from the labourer, when they are totally inadequate 
to his subsistence, and such as nothing but hdpless indigence could 
induce him to accept Instead of inquiring how much of this species 
of guilt may be justly chargeable on a certain class of manufacturers 
in this town and county, which would only suggest matter for irritating 
reflection and fiiiitless recriminations, let us rather rejoice that a new 
scene has opened, and a plan been adopted, which, we trust, will cut 
off the opportunity from the bad, and the temptation from the good, 
of renewing a system which should be consigned to eternal oblivion.t 
In this view, we have no hesitation in asserting that the perpetuity of 
the Friendly Society is intimately connected with the interest of. both 
worlds* since it is no less the dictate of humanity and oi justice, than 
of sound policy. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



At a meetinff of peTsoni, inhabhanti of the town of LdoMtor and ifta neuutj, 
held the 17th of December, 1833, 

THOMAS BABINGTON, Eeo. m tbm Gbaie ; 

RSSOLTKD, 

1. That the indi^iduab composiiur the present meetm^ are deeply laipreaaed 
with the conviction that the state of slaveiy u repoginant to jnatice, homanitj, and 
■oond policy, to the prindplea of the Britiah constitution, and to the spiiit of the 
Christian religion ; and that they cannot consider the legal peipetoatUm of slavery, 
in principle, more deftnsiYe than the slave-trade itseli 

8. That they call to mind, with sorrow and shame, tha* there are eight hundred 
thousand persons in a state of personal slavery in the colonies of Oreat Britain, 
deprived of those civil privileges and religious advantages to which, as our fellow- 
auDJects, they are entitled. 

3. That although a hope was Ions indulged that the abolition of the slave-trade 
would have produced most benefictu consequences to the slave population in the 
colonies, no eflfoctual steps have been taken, during the sixteen years which have 
elapsed since that event, for mitigating in any material degree the evils of negro 
bondage, or for putting an end to a system which outrages every ieeUng of humamty. 

4 Tliat the House of Commons having, durmg the last session of parliament, 
unanimously passed the follovring resolutions, viz. 

** 1. That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures for melu^ 
rating the condition of the slave population in his majesty's colonies ; 

^ S. That, through a determined and persevering, but judicious and temperate 
enforcement of such measures, this House looks forward to a pro- 
gressive improvement in the character of the slave population ; such as 
ma^ prepare them for a participation in those civil rights end privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his majesty's subjects ; 

**8. That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this purpose at 
the earliest period that may be compatible with the well-being of the 
slaves, the safety of the colonies, and with a fair and equitaue con- 
sideration of the state of property therein ;" 

the indhriduab pr e s en t foe! themselves called upon to promote these objects to the 
utmost of their power by all prudent and lawful means. 

IS. Tliat for tbiipurpose a society be now fonned in Leicester audits vicinity, as 
an auxiliaiy to the Society for the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition of Slavery 
throu|^ut the Britiih Bominions. 

6. That subscriptions be received by the treasurer* at the bank of Messrs. 
Mansfield db Co.) and by the secretaiy ; and that all persons subscribing annually 
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to the lociety be memben of it, and be entitled to attend and Tote at all geaenl 
ineetinga. 

7. That all penoni sabai»ibiqg ten ihillings or upwards yeaiiy, or fire pomda 
at one time, be govenion of the aodetj. 

8. That the bosinesa of the aodetjr be condaeted bj a president, a treasoxer, a 
aecretaiy, and a committee, conatating of not lestf than fifteen govemora, and that 
fire eonatitute a qaonim; and that the preaideat, treaaoier, and aecntaiy be, 
ez-o£Scio, membera of the committee. 

9. That the committee meet once ereij twomontha, and at aoch other Hmea aa 
thej may fix, and call general meetinga of the aobacribera when they ahall judge 
it requiaite ; and that any five membera of it be authorized to direct the aecretaiy 
to sommon a apecial meeting of the committee, giving three daya* notice thereof! 



ADDRIPSS. 



That slaveiy is the mos| deplorable condition to which hnman 
nature can be reduced is too evident to require the labour of proof. By 
subjecting one human creature to the absolute control of another, it 
annihilates the most essential prerogative of a reasonable being, which 
consists in the power of determining his own actions in every instance 
in which they are not injurious to others. The right improvement of 
this prerogative is the source of all the virtue and happiness of which 
the human race is susceptible. Slavery introduces the most horrible 
conftision, since it degrades human beings from tbie denomination of 
persons to that of things ; and by merging the interests of the slave 
in those of the master, he becomes a mere appendage to the existence 
of another, instead of preserving the dignity which belongs to a rea- 
sonable and accountable nature. Knowledge and virtue are foreign 
to his state.; ignorance the most gross and dispositions .the most de- 
praved are requisite to reduce him to a level with his condition. 

But degrading as slavery is in its mildest form, that species of it 
which prevails in our West India colonies* is of the very vorst de- 
scription, far less tolerable than that which subsisted in Greece and 
Rome during the reign of paganism. It would be difficult to find a 
parallel to it in any age or nation, with the exception of those unhappy 
persons who are carried captive by the piratical states of Barbary. 
Scourged, brtoded, and sold at the discretion of their masters, the 
slaves in our West India islands are doomed to a life of incessant toil 
for the benefit of those firom whom they receive no recompense what- 
ever : they are indebted for their principal subsistence to the culti- 
vation of small portions of land allotted them under the name of • 
provision grounds : and the only time ordinarily allowed for that pur- 
pose is the day which the laws of all Christian states have devoted to 
rest On that day, instead of being assembled to listen to the oraeles 
of God, and to imbibe the consolations of piety, they are necessitated 
to work for their living, and to dispose of the produce of theur labour 
at the public market ; the natural consequence is, that the far greater 

* The fbUowlof ftolboriied ■ umu i aiy of Um munber of iIbtm in One BiliUi ooIodIm, in Jwub, 
JStO, may be lnt«raMhit to mom retdera. 

AntigiUL S9,839. Bahama Idea, 10,841. Baitadoef, 81,903. Berbioe, Sl,819. Bennoda, 4,008. 
Gape of Good Heme, S9,fi09. Demeran and Eaaeqoibo, 00,407. Dominica, 15,309. Granada, 
14149. Jamaica, 891,119. Maoritiaa, 70,774. Montaenrat.OM. Nerla, 9,900. 8c. Chriacopbei^ 
KLSIO. at Locia, 19,001. 8t.Vinoent,»,i{80. Tobago, 19,799. Trinidad, 94,409. VUglB lalanda, 

Total nmnber of alafta in tbe BritUi ecdoniea. 890,804. 

Frae blaeka in the Bridah colonies, aboot 61,000. 

TiM alave population of tiie United Staiea of America, in 1838, amoanted to 1,888,1^.— Ko. 
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part of them are as ignorant of the first principles of Christianity as 
though they had remained in the land of their forefathers. 
They are driven to the fidd by the cart*whip.* They are f<^owed 

* Sbira Itals mSdrtm was written, the peraereriai eflRnrta of tlia AsktL-Kvnrj SoeiolY, and oOmt 
aaaoelationa Ibrmed ftar the attainment of tbe eame admliaUe ofejject, baTe led ta eonw dimiBiuianor 
the eTlla under which the alaTes in the Weat Indian lalea hare ao Icinc groaned. 

In tbe year 1893, the Hooee of Commona paaaed the foUowinf reaolutiooa :— 

" 1. That it la ex pedlent to adopt elbctoal and i]edalTe meaaorea fiv OMUoratinf fha coDdtt t loD of 
the alaTe population In hie m^jeaty'a ooloniea. 

** 8. That, throufh a determined and pere e vei i ng, but at the aame ttane Jndidoaa and tenpanta 
enforcement of aneh meaanraa, thta Honae kioka ftirwar4 to a profreaaiTe trnprorement In tbe dur> 
acter of tbe ahire pciMilation, each aa may prepare them Ibr a paitielpatian In tboaa dfU rt|^ and 
priTllefea which are enjoyed by other claaaaa of bla m^|eaty1i antagecta. 

''S. That ihia HouM la anziioua Rnr tbe aeeonpUahmeat of ihia purpose at the «briteal pertod that 
shall be opauMfxMe inM the wO^being of tkt $lm>t$ tkemMbtet, wUk tkt MtfHif qf tk$ 
mnd wUk i /air and tquitahle eonsideration <^. the iHtere$U of private pnperfy." 

In ooaseqiMnaB of loeaa raaolntioaa, arreral of the eoloniar Isfialataraa bam made 
enfl>reiD( a more buoiane treatment of the alaye population. Tbua, In Dominica, 8l ChrialaBhei^ 
Nerii, and Deraerare, the **oart-whi]^ ia -absolnteiy prohibited aa an inatrumeot of ponlsBmcnt, 
and in aarae of them ''as an emblem of authority." In Jamaica, and s Ibw other lalsBda, it is en- 
acted, *' that bo alaTe ahall reoelYe nv>re than ten laabea, txent in preaenee of oumn or ove rtt erf 
dbo. ; nor, In anch.preaeooe, more than.tUrty-nm« in any one day, nor nntU raoofeisd Ihm Ibrmer 
poni^raent, nnder penalty oT-^Of.** It is Amber enat^, that ** no collar or chalna ahaU be put oa 
alavea, but by order of a mafiatrate, on penalty of 501. Jnatlcea of peace to cauae anch collar, &e. 
to b« raoMnrea, wider a penalty of lOOf." 

Such, we are told, baa been the law ever ainee tbe year 1836. Bnt haw ia it adminialered f The 
fdlowing narratlTe, publiabed tai the Klngaton " Watchman" of the 10th of July, 18S0, may anlllee 
as an answer to the question. It exhibits scssa of oatrafeoos cnwUy, conbtaed with s frosa t1»> 
lation of tbe eanctitv of the Sabbath. 

** Yeatanlay naomlnc, William Heniy Ball, Eaq., a mq^iatraie of this dty, pivlbmd % eonpistat 
to tbe slttlns magistrsfes, J. Smith and J. Netheraole, Eeqrs^ againat Mr. W. J. Hanrey, s white 
person, emiuoyed on the wharf of Meaara. John Wttaon and Co., ibr cmelcy towarda two negro 
men aisves, bebmgtng to the drogging (coasting) s c hoone r Judith Fanur, lying ahwif aida that 
wharf. 

** Mr. Han atated, thnt shoot alx o*eloek on Monday aflenoon, he fBoeired in to m a t i on that two 
necroea bad been flogged tai tbe workbonaa early that morning, by order of Mr. Barrey, their owner, 
and on their return to the Teasel, that they were chained down to the deck by the wriat, where they 
remained tbe whole day, with tbe lacerated parts expoeed to the heat of the-aon. Be than pro- 
ceeded to the wharf with two oonetaUea, and on going on board ftnuidihe negroea atlU chahisd on the 
deck. They bad on only their ahina. Be ordered a pair of panialoooa to be glTsn to each of ihem, 
and dealrad the conaiablea to release them ft«m the ehain, and to take them to the cage ; at tbe 
same lime warning Mr. Harrey. the owner of the ahiTea, and Captain Baoon, the *'«ffT'rm4TT of 



the aehoontr, to appear on (he Mlowing morning befbre the aftiing magiatntes. 

'* Captain Bacon, the cammander of the Teasel, stated, that on Sunday monitaig the two 
preaent. Bush and Bull, left the tcsmI with two other nenoea, named John Uter and William : that 
ibey returned on board early on Monday morning, and reaumed their work. fihoRly after, Mr. 
Barrey came on board, and on demanding their reaaoaa ftar not loading the Tiissal on Sonday, they 
answered that tbey thought h Tery hard they were not to be aUowed eren one Sunday ; they were 
not insoleat. Mr. Barrey then aeised them, and placed ihem in a boat, Ibr the pwpoae of gi^vhig 
them a flogging in the workhouse, to which place be took them. When he retonied on board wiin 
tbe negroee (about aeren o'clock tbe aame morning), he ordered wltneas tochsln diem, whldi he did. 
Mr. BarreT came on board acTeral ttanea durtag the day, and aaw where tbe negroea were lying, 
and tbe naked ataie in which they were, but gave no ordera that they ahould be rsmored oat of tbe 
heat of- the sun, or that pantaloons be put on them. Bosh sod Bull nmatned inthat eoiposadiitua- 
Uon fhmi about aeven o'clock in the morning till alx in the oTenlng, when the magiatrate and con- 
stablea teleaaed them. He had no feult to find with the negroes ; they certainly iveis not tbe Tery 
beat of negroea ; Buah waa a little tricklfled, bnt senenUly be had no fhult to And with them. 
HioT were flogged and chained fbr no other oflfence than ibr not loading the Teaael on a Sunday. 

** [Dhiing the examlnaik>n, Mr. BbrTey whispered something twice or thrice lo Capmin Baeen, 
who anawwed, * I mnat apeak the omth, Mr. Barrey;* Ibr doing which he. has ataiea beea dto- 
cbarged.] 

'nThere ware ssrsral other wttneeses present, raady to c u rrtboi ate the atatemeat of Mr. Han and 
the captain, aa well aa to prore Mr. Banrey's general crael tieatmant af the negraea nnder hla 
contra, but the maglatrates refbsed to examine them. 

" Mr.Smltb (one of the magiatratea) aaid. he ooncelTed that Mr. Hanrey acted Mi^f pr opt tt§ hi 
correcting hia negroea as he did. Be waa or <^inion that it waa hlghlT neoeaaary that thwaboald 
hSTe been on board on Sunday ; and with rq^ard to their being ezpwe^ to the sun all day, he knew 
that they jnr/erred being in the sun than to be in the ohade, in net, he ibicio it, and iheratee die* 
miased the complaint." 

The proceeding in iMs case was Tlndicafed by other newspapenu and paiticolariy by tba^Coo- 
rant." ' In reply to them the editor of the ** Watchman* pnta the fUlewlag qnastfcms :— 
. ** 1st By what law waa Mr. Barrey anthorifsd to punish, by the infliction of thirty-nhie terihaa 
each, two map, merely because tbey would not work on tbe Sabbath-day ! 

*< 9d. Was it neceaaary to ensure obedience, after thay had beqn flogged, to handetdT then tt> a 
ehain cable, on the deck of a fsaael, ftom aoTon o^elock tn the morning till half-post six o'clock la 
tbssfialiigr 
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by 9k dmer, with this dreadful uiBtnijneiit constmitly in his bald, wilh 
which he ia empowered to inflictf at his own discretion^ a certain nmii* 
ber of lashes on their backs, with no exception whatever in favour of 
the softer sex. During the four or five months of- their harvest they 
are compelled to protract their labour through half the nighty or through 
the'whole of each alternate night. They are ereiy moment liable to 
be removed, at the will of their masters, to the remotest parts of the 
island, or to be transported inio other islands. The ties of kindred 
are violently torn asunder, and the mother and children often assigned 
to different purchasers, and separated to distant parts. The ordinanea 
of marriage is scarc^y known among them ; while the most uare- 
strained licentiousness and profligacy of manners, as well in theiv 
intMcourse with each other as with the whites, is iadulged and eneou* 
raged. 

The practice of emancipation, which has long prevailed to a great 
extent, and been followed by the happiest effects, in the old Spanish 
colonies, is discountenanced by the laws of our colonies, and loaded 
with such' heavy fines in some of them as almost to amount to a pro- 
hibition. The design of such regulations b unquestionably to Gonf<» 
perpetuiQr on the present system, and extinguish in the breast of the 
negroes the faintest hope of the enjoyment of ft'eedom. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the misery of sucli a state, except 
to attach absolute ia^mnity to the atrocities which the unlimited sub* 
jecti<m of ihe weak .to the strpng is sure to produce ; and this is amply 
provided fix by that regulation universally adopted in our coloniest 
which excludes the testimony of a negro against a white inhabitant. 
In conseqaeBce>of this law, the vilest miscreant may inflict whatever 
eraelties he pleases on the wretched blacks, provided he takes, care 
that no white person be present. There are laws, it is true, which consti* 
tute the murder of a negro a ci^ital offence, and which limit the mea- 
sure of his punishment ; but, as if for the very purpose of rendering 
them nugatory and ridiculous, oonvicti<m is made to depend on a cir- 
eamstance attending the perpeuration of crimes, which it is most easy 
to excludes Thus, in opposition to the genius of all enligbtened legis- 
lation, the greatest facilities are presented to oppression---ihe greatest 
impediments thrown- in the way of detection-— and, iu all that relates 
lo the treatsaent of slaves, the voice oi truth is silenced, evidence sup- 

- ' - 

"Sd.'Wtti k,orwu IT noCjOnMlty cooobSm t]Mm,la fbe inMiiMr doMHbed, ^nteg tiM ^pvltoM 
dVi in a boi flon, in a aula of partial nndlty^aiOie rtek of tkalrlivaa? 

**4Ui. What would hava been tha oonaequenca, had It come on auddeoly to blow (aa It la said 
•alHvadaoaoii ibeday ptavkna) half agalaof wladT And wlioilMraiicliaiiavaBtailgbtiiolbava 
bam altaodad with tbe loas of iboae oolbrtanata IndiTidoaia' livaa 7 

** If Mr. Ihrnjt or tba magiatratea, will- reply aatiaflutorUy to theae qveatloDa, we wfll tben 



a ait tba mnaf of tbacbaiia of onially, and tba latter of bavlag oatnfid ooohmq aaiMa, by 
laring that ba * acted very properiy in correetina bia nefroea aa m did T 
•• Bfr. Harfay want roand, on tkaSoficnlay, to ihadtflbreQt wbar* from whleb Ma vaaael, tba MUa 



r, bad to cake goada, and reqaeaiad UMaajooda to ba Mt on the bridge af the wbart; ao aa ta 
•oabia bltt to em|Aoy bio negroea on Simday io taking tbem ofT, and iherewitb loading bla Teaael ! 
In ai4ir to «fOid what tbay vary pnMly aooaldared a bardrtip. namely, loading tbe veaael on Sua. 
dBTt tbe Mgraea want away, and did not retnni nntil aix o^doek tbe fiiUowiog morning. Vm tbla 
brmaMa crime two of theee men reoelyed thirty-nine tanhaa each, and ware handenflbd to tbe ctaafai 
aabia of naaaael bi KinMtob batbonr, until Ubaraiad by a magiatrata ; and yat thia ia tba Und at 
■ " "' * -. - - • to ajtamlne and d^ 



eaodaet that Mr. JamaalBmitb and Mr. John N^heraola attempt to JnaiUy, and to 
<ldanpiswMdiUMy,»iii|lMinlStftSi»as<ab>artJt?atigiar4bsdaa^ 
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praised, the claims of justice stodioiisly defeated, and the redress of 
the Bioet atrocious injuries rendered next to impossible. 

There is another particular in the state of the laws respecting 
aegroes too remarkable to be passed over in silence. < It is the obvious 
dictate of justice, and the practice of all civilized states, that^ till guih 
is proved, innocence shall be presumed ; and that the onvs probandi, 
the obligation of adducing evidence, shall rest with the accuser in the 
first instance. In the West India islands the r^erse of this is esfs^ 
Ushed, and every negro, or man of colour, though free, is presumed to 
be a slave, and liable to be treated as such, unless he can fnniish docu- 
mentary evidence of his freedom. It is enacted that the presumptioit 
shall always be taken against hiin : so that if he loses his certificate 
of jfveedom, or it is stolen from him, it is at the option of any person 
to claim him, and replunge him into the horrors of slavery. By this 
means many are daily deprived of their freedom ; and the danger of 
incurring that cakunity is constantly suspended over the heads of the 
innocent 

It is no smaH aggravation of the cruelty of this system that its 
unhappy victiihs have not been exposed to it as the punishment of 
crime, but by the violence of ruffians, who, having traversed the ocean 
in quest of human prey, forcibly tore them from their- native shores 
and the embraces of their dearest relatives, in order to expose them to 
sale in a distant quarter of the globe. The fonns of judicial inquiry, 
the examination of witnesses, the proof of guilt, and the sentence of a 
judge were not the precursors of this most dire calamity ; it was the 
assault of brutid violence on helpless Weakness and unsuspecting 
innocence — ^it was the grasp of the marauder and the assassin hnrry* 
ing away his victims amid shrieks of horror and the piercing accents 
of despair which prepared these scenes of wo. These And the 
descendants of these are the persons who compose the black popnla* 
tion of our islands. Their number is computed at present at 800,000 ; 
and if we direct pur view to that portion of the British dominions, we 
behold the shocking spectacle of nearly a million df our fellow-subjects, 
with no other imputation than that of a darker skin, doomed to a con- 
dition which, were it assigned as the punishment of the gi^atest guilt, 
would be accused oi immoderate severity. We behold these children 
of nature, for the purpose chiefly of supplying us with the ingredient 
which sweetens our repasts, compelled by men who call themselves 
Christians to exhaust to its dregs a more bitter cup than is usually 
allotted to the greatest adepts in crime. 

It is confidently asserted by advocates of slavery that the situation 
of the negroes in our islands is preferable to that of the labouring 
classes in England. But the falsehood of this assertion is sufficiently 
proved by the numerous elopements which take place there : on re- 
ferring to a very recent Jamaica paper, we observe a li^t of more than 
a hundred runaway slaves ; so ihat admitting this to be a fair speci- 
men of what usually occurs, the number of slaves who attempt to 
escape from their masters in on^* island only amounts annually to five 
or six thpnaandi It appears that the fiur greatei: part were branded. 
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many of them in diferent parts of the body, and not a few are deaig- 
nated by their wounds and sores, the effects of immoderate panishment. 
A moinent*s reflection must convince us that the condition must be 
intolerable from which such numbers daily attempt their escape at the 
hazard of tortures and of death. 

We are in possession of a religion the communication of which 
would afford some compensation for the injuries we have inflicted, and 
let in a ray of hope 'on the benighted mind. To say that no e£tectual 
provision has been made for this purpose is to assert the smallest part 
of the truth. The religious instruction of the negroes has not only 
been neglected, but such regulations introduced as renders it nearly 
impracticable. The attempts of this i^ort which have been made have 
not resulted from any legislative enactment, but merely from the zeal 
of private individuals exposed for the most part to the utmost opposi- 
tion and obloquy ; nor wiU it admit of a doubt that but for the season- 
able interference of the government at home all such proceedings would 
long since have been suppressed. The colonial legislatures have 
displayed nearly as much aversion to the religious instruction of the 
slaves as to the extension of their icivil inmiunities ; and, judging from 
their conduct, we should be tempted to infer they were no less careful 
to exclude them from the hope of heaven than from happiness on earth. 

It would be natural to suppose such a system could have few charms 
for the spectator, that the presence of such a mass of degradation and 
misery would be a source of continual annoyance, and that no exertion 
would be spared' by those who have it most in their power to dimmish its 
pressure and lighten its horrors. On the contraiy, the West, India 
planters view it with the utmost complacency ; in their eyes it seems 
to be a most finished and exquisite specimen of social order, a master- 
piece of policy, the most precipus legacy bequeathed them by theur 
ancestors, which they are bound to maintain inviolate in every part, to 
defend at the greatest risk, and to transmit unimpaired to future gene- 
rations. They anticipate with the utmost confidence the perpetual 
duration of the system, and reprobate every measure which has the 
remotest ttadency to endanger its existence as the offspring of inde- 
aciibable folly and wickedness. To such a degree are their moral 
perceptions vitiated, that they really believe they have a prescriptive 
right to be guilty of injustice, to trample on the image of their Maker, 
to erase his superscription, and to treat that portion of their species 
which fortune has subjected to their power as mere beasts of burden, 
divested of the essential characteristics of humanity. In this instance 
impious speculations have been resorted to in paUiation of practical 
enormities ; nor have there been wanting those who avow their per- 
suasion that the negro is more nearly allied to the orang-outang than 
to the human kind. 

Hence it appears that a state of slavery is in its operation as mis- 
chievous to the master as to the slave. If its effects on the latter are 
more, visible in his corporeal structure, in his debased physiognomy, 
his dejected countenance, his lacerated skin, and not unfriequently in 
his ** wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores,** its effects on the mind 

L2 
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of the fomier are not less perceivable in the most inreterate pr^udioe, 
a pride which spums the restrainta of juatioey a violence which it deaf 
to the dictates of compasaion — ^in a word, in a capricioua and nncoiH 
tiollahle aelf-will, which lays waste all the finer sensibilities of the 
soul, and renders its possessor too oflen a rebel to hia God, a torment 
to himself^ and a terror to his fellow^reaturea. 

Sixteen years have now elapsed aince the abolition of the slave- 
trade,* and during this period few or none of those improve.ments haye 
taken place in the treatment of slaves which were expected to reauk 
ftom that measure. At that time it was generally contended that aa 
the planters would be necessitated thenceforth to keep up the nomber 
of their slaves without the aid of fresh isoportatbns, this itself would 
di^w after it such an amelioration in the management of them as would 
^isure the happiest results without legislative interference. The in- 
terest of the proprietors, it was supposed, would so <obviously croncide 
■with the dictates of humanity as to give these the force of law. .. It is 
too manifest, however, fh>m the event, that in forming this conclusion 
tfe did not take sufficiently into account the short-sighladnesa oi rq)a- 
city, the force of habit, the contagion of example, and the incurable 
propensity of human nature to abuse absolute power, in whatever hands 
it is placed. The enormities which formerly characterized the slave 
system have suffered little or no abatement ; all its most odious pecu* 
liarities are retained, while by the just retribution of Providenoe the 
planters are reduced to the utmost embarrassment and distress. 

After witnessing such an obstinate adherence to a system equally 
injurious to the negroes and to themselves — after every suggestion of 
improvement has been indignantly rejected, and not a single effort 
made in behalf of the slave population, if we except a few veifaal 
enactments passed with no other view, it is evident from the event, 
than to elude inquiry and ailence complaint — ^it would be more than 
vain,' it would be foolish and preposterous, to look for any substantial 
redress from colonial legislators. They are the aggressors, th&y are 
the authors of the evils we complain of; and how can it be expected 
they should legislate against themselves? To leave the slaves in 
their hands, what is it less than to recommend the lamb toihe {>roleo« 
tion of the wolf! 

Slavery, considered as a perpetual state, is as incapal^e of vindiea- 
tion as the trade in slaves : they are integral parts of the same system, 
and in point of moral estimate must stand or fail together. If it be 
unjust to s^ll men into slavery who are guilty of no crime, it must be 
eqifally so to retain them in that state ; the last act of injustice is but 
the sequel and completion of the ^t If the natives of Afrioa weie 
originally despoiled of their freedom by rapine and violence, no man is 
entitled to avail himself of the condition to which they are reduced, by 
compelling them to labour for hia benefit ; nor is it less evident that 
they could not poasibly transmit the forfeiture to their children of those 
rights which they never forfeited for themselves. Thus it appears 

* n» nnlttloa or tlM BoQtt flf OanuQt to tte itel^ 
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tfiat the elaims of the jdanters to hold their negroes in perpetnal 
bondage le vitiated in its origin ; and having commenced in an act of 
injustice, can never acquire the sanction of right. 

But here we are most anxious to guard against the misrepresenta- 
tion of oar sentiments. Convinced as we are that tiegro slavery is 
moat iniquitous in its origin, most mischievous in its effects, and dia- 
metrically opposite to the genhis of Christianity and of the British 
eonstitution, we are yet far froin pressing a sudden v^volution. Uni- 
versal experience shows, that in the body politic, no less than in the 
natoral, inveterate diseases admit only of a slow and gradual cure ; 
and we should deprecate an immediate emancipation almost as much 
as the planters themselves, from a foil conviction that the debasing 
operation of slavery long continued disqualifies its subjeets for peN 
Ibmung the functions and enjoying the immunities of a free citizens 

Our object is, in the &vt place, to produce such an amelioration of 
their treatment as shall soften the rigour of their bondage ; and in the 
next, that provision for their moral and religious instruction, which by 
developing their faculties and improving their character may ultimately 
iqualify them for the possession of the freedom of which they have 
been cmelly deprived. With this view we wish to see the competency 
of negro evidence established as the only efficient check to wanton 
barbarity ; the employment of rewards as well as punishments ; the 
instruction of the slaves in the principles of the Christian religion ; the 
uiinterrupted enjoyment o( the Sabbath ; the institution of mamage 
and the inviolability of its rights firmly established ; the exclusion of 
the eart^whip from the field of labour ; together with the repeal of (hat 
abominable law which renders them liable to be sold in execution for 
die payment of dieir master's debts. If in addition to these most 
wholesome regulations facilities were Bffotded for the purchase of their 
freedom similar to tfiose which have been adopted in the old Spanish 
eolonies with the happiest effect, freedoms would be gradually ob- 
tained in such proportion and in such numbers only as would perfectly^ 
consist with the security and tranquillity of the colo^es. Thus a race 
of freemen fitted by their constitution and their habits for the employ- 
ments of a tropical clhnate, united with us by civil and religious ties, 
would rise up in the room of the present wretched victims oi oppres- 
moor-^ race that, having a country to preserve and rights to ddend, 
would be a seoree of national strength instead of inspiring* tenor and 

iDBiruSI. 

The superiority of free labour, in point of emolument, to the labour 
of siavesy having been demonstrated by such an ample induction of 
faeai that it may be safely classed with Ae most estidilisbed maxima 
tf pottCRal eoonomy, the practice of gradual emancipation would be of 
essential benefit to the planters, and greatly augment the value of ottT 
West India possessions, indeed, there cannot be a more cogent proof 
of the folly of pcTtinaciously adhering to the present system, than the^ 
aeknowledged inability to sustain a ciHnpetition with the Mwer^ of 
angar in thie East? Iniies« In order to raise the priee of East Indiaf 
jptMoM ae as » emdri^ tte phflteiH ite weat fb kM^ 
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extra duty is imposed to a large amount, and the people of England 
are obliged to pky upwards of two millions a year more for that article 
than would be necessary if a fair competition were allowed ; in other 
words, the inhabitants of Great Britain are assessed to the amount of 
more than two millions annually, for no other purpose than to maintaiD 
the slave system in the West Indies ; and in opposition to the dictates 
of humanity, the precepts of religion, and the principles of political 
economy and impartial justice, we contribute more to perpetuate our 
own disgrace, than it would be deemed prudent to. bestow in the pur- 
chase of the greatest blessing. All our plans of domestic iitiprovenient» 
joined to all the efforts which we make for the diffusion of religion and 
virtue in foreign nations* our schools, our Bible societies, and our 
missions, justly considered as the peculiar glory of the age, cost us a 
mere scantling compared to what is annually devoted to tliat very pious 
and benevolent object the perpetuation of slavery in the West Indies ; 
we throw mites into the treasuiy of* the sanctuary, and heap ingots on 
the altar of Moloch. 

And why, it is natural to ask, why is itnecessaiy to load the import- 
ation of sugar from the East Indies with such heavy duties, in order 
to enable the growers of the same article in an opposite quarter, of the 
globe, at not one-third the distance, to sustain a competition ? Purely 
because the East India sugar is produced by the labour of freemen, 
the West India by the labour of slaves. The industry of the former 
is animated by hope, that of the latter depressed by despair^ one is 
sustained by the energies of nature, the other extorted by the mechanical 
operation of the lash ; the former labour for themselves, the latter for 
their masterai. and such is the distinction between these twQ species 
of industry, that itmojre than annihilates the local difference between 
thaee or four, and twelve thousand miles. Surely the good sense of 
the nation will at last awak^ to a perception of this flagrant enormity, 
and express its impatience at the ignominy and injustice of such an 
assessmemt, in that firm and constitutional tone which the legislature 
will not despise* 

Let us not be discouraged if in this great enterprise our attempts 
are not immediately crowned with success^ The slave-trade, be it 
remembered, was long upheld by a combination of private interests, in 
opposition to the remonstrances of reason^ humanity, and religion ; but 
it fell at last* Such unquestionably will be the faie of slavery. It 
may, like its twin-brother, be stipported for a time by that grand 
obstruction to. all enlightened legislation, the opposition of interested 
individuals, who may obscure truUi by sophistry, and intimidate justice 
by a formidable array of influence ; but it is one of the felicities of a 
fine country that nothing can be permanent which will not snstaia the 
ordeal of inquiry and the shock of discussion. 

We indulge a hope, though the measures of administration during the 
last session of parliament fell far short of our wishes, ihat it was. from a 
went of resolution more than of good intention ; that they have formed on 
the whole a correct view of the subject, and that they are not unwjUiling to 
M^ethatsuppQi^Aomtheexpresvanof the puhtic mind which AAwir 
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Mlitftkm of private interests renders necessary. Be this as it may, as we 
are always answerable for the evils which it is in our power topr^ent, 
and some of the greatest disorders in society have been coirected by 
the interference of the public through its constitutional organs, we 
cannot continue passive spectators of a sjrstem which inflicts interminable 
degradation and misery on ei^t hundred thousand of our fellow- 
subjects, widiout deeply partaking of its giilt. 

The scene of their suffering is distant indeed, but not so remote as 
to exempt them from the operation of our laws : they form an integral 
pait of the Britbh dominions, and wo to that nation which extends its 
power to those from whom it withholds its justice ! That distance 
which did not secure them from spoliation and captivity while in Africa 
should not be allowed for a moment to intercept our attention to their 
welfare and commiseration of their sufferings, now that they are trans- 
ported to the West Indies. Through the aid of the public voice, the 
government of the day earned triumphantly in 1807 the great question 
of the abolition of the slave-trade. Let us endeavour by a simulta- 
neous movement to strengthen the hands of the present administration 
if, as we hope, they are well disposed, to stimulate them if they are 
■Inggish, and to propel them at all events in the right direction, by 
such a firm and unanimous display of the public sentiment and feeling 
on this great occasion as no free government will think it prober to 
neglect; that we may, though late, make some reparation for the 
accumulated injuries of ages that are past, and signalize our connexion 
with Africa by other characters than those of rapine, violence, and 
blood. 

We cannot suppose for a moment that government will suffer the 
extraordinary conduct recently displayed by the local authorities of 
Jamaica to have any influence in preventing its adoption of si^ch 
measures for the amelioration of the present system as justice and 
humanity may dictate. To be bearded and insulted by persons in 
their situation would be mortifying enough, if the ridicule attached to 
their proceedings did not interfere with more serious emotions. To 
say that government has nothing to fear from the West India islands 
would be scarcely correct, for we have much to fear ; but it is not from 
their strength, but their weakness, which is such, that were we to 
withdraw our support they would fall like ripe fruit into the lap of the 
first invader. They are so much accustomed, it seems, to proceed by 
the method of intimidation, as to forget their absolute dependence on 
Great Britain for protection, as well from domestic as from foreign 
dangers ; nor could we wish them a more cruel revenge than to leave 
them to their own resources. If, by adopting such regulations as the 
humanity and wisdom of parliament shall prescribe, they can make it 
clearly appear that their pecuniary interests are affected (which in our 
opinion will be impossible) let them by dl means receive a suitable 
compensation ; but let us be permitted at the same time to express our 
hope that government will not be diverted from its course by the growl- 
ing of a tiger which refuses to quit hs prey. 

The interference, then, of an enlightened pnbUe lo 
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Thb ^iqaisitioa of which the interettuiff Fngmentf now nroaenUd to th« 

SihHe are aiona preiened wtf commenced m 1801. About that time the late 
ishop Honley adyanced the opinion in Tarious ehargea and fermons (eztracta 
from one -of which are aabjoined m a note)* that the diMenteie and Methodiste, in 
their attempts to introduce the preaching of the gocpel in tillages where the eran- 
gelical doctrines were not tangbi in the established chorcht wens actuated by what 
were then termed ^MacobinicfQ** motiyes, and by a desire to overthrow the episc6- 
paUan form of church government. This opinion, repeatedly announced in the 
oracular tone too often assumed'by that learned prelate, obtained an< 



* Ixuaets fttNB Bishop Hoiile|% Chsrgs, jmbUalMd In 1800. 

AAar obserrtng that the lalfT or Bnflsnd hsva as little rtUeh Ibr sodalsniwn ss Ibr aCheisai, sad 
tlMt they think mueb sUke of Dim who openly dtoowns the ana and of Urn who denies the ntheiv 
lasomaBh that the adfwaiee of this Mes p nenay have prasehed themseltes oai of all etedit with the 
people, he pioceeds is fbllows :-~ 

**8tnl the omratloasorthe enemy are folQcaii--stll] going on by etntsfsn. The stratagea nOl 
a pfetenee oT relbnnaUon. Bat the relonnatkm the very teverae of whal Wee belbra attempied. 
lastpsd of divesting isllgloa of Us nyBtetlee,sad ledndng U to aniere phUssophy in speenlstioa aad 
a mere moraliry in praetioe^ the plan Is now lo sflbct a gnat seal Ant ortbodony— tQ make pest 
pnteasloDs to an extraoidlaary measareorOie Holy 8plr1t*e Inflnenoe— to alienate the mindeoT the 
people ftom the eaiabliahed elergy by repnsentlag them ae sordid wortdlings, wlthoat any oonosm 
tfMac ths seals of oaeo, taidUlhrBat to the leliglon which they osght to leaeh, and to whioh the lidty 
art stisehed, sad deelltnte of the 8p(rit of Ood. In many paiti of the kingdom ooaveotielee have 
been opened in great nombera, and ooDgruntioaefbrmed of one knows not what denomlnailon. The 



ie often, la appearanee ai least, an juiisrste PBasant or mechanic. TheoongregstioalsvWied 
SBoaaionally by piesohers Asm a dlatsaee Baadsy-scfaoels sis opened in eoniisnea with Umss 
sooventleles. There Is mnch resson to saspect that the eajpen e ee of these sehodtoand oooventicles 
art deftayed by aaaodatlons tamed hi dUnrent plaoee : nr the praaehere and adwoUnaatere sis 
sbstrved to engage Jh expenses Ibr the rapport and advancement of their Inetitatioua to which. If 



we may Jndge from appea rau cee, their own means most be altogether inadeqnats. The poor are even 
bribed, by email peeaniary gtfts from thno lo time, to eend their ehlldran to these seaools of they 
know not what, rather thaa to thoee connected with the eetsbltSbed ehoroh, in wUeh they wonld be 



bred in the principlee of troe religion and loyalty. It Ie very remarkable that thcss pew oongrtga- 
tf one of nonOeseriiSs have been meetly Ibrmed slaee the Jseoblns have been IsId nnder the reeirslais 
of thoee two most salatarr aiatales ooannonly koown by the names of the Bedltloa and Traneon 
Mile,— a cirenmiWice which glvee-mueh groaad fbr easi^cloa that eeditUm and athelem art the real 



objeels df these Inetitotfoas rather than religion. Indeed, in eome plaoee this Ie known to be the 

I,— asoeeof ' 



In one topic the tesohers of all Iheee congragatione agree,— osoee of the eetsbliahed clergy, 
OS aegUgent of their flocks, cold in their preaching, and deetitate of the Spirit. In ihie they are 
Joined by personeof a very dlflbrent caet, whom a candour of which they on their part act bntapoor 
siample Is hawlUtng to soqiect of sny 111 design, thoa^ It Is dUBcolt to acquit them of thetmpota- 
tloo of an hidleefetion in thefr leal, which hi its eonseqoenoes may be productive of mlsehi«r very 
lemoie, I believe, ftou thsfr intention. It Is a dreedlhl aggravatioa of the dancera of the prteent 
ertiis Ui this ooontry, thst pereons of real piety ehoald,wlthoat knowing It, be lending their aM to 

ainnffthe 



the common enemy, and making themselves la eflbct aecompUoee tai a coneplracv agatnet the Lord 
and againat his Christ Thejaetblns of lhlseooiltry,I verymnchlhnrtaisatthMimNiientmakteg 
a tool of Methodiam, jnot as the lUandndes of Bavaria made a tool of fkeemasonry ; while the resl 
Methodiet, tike the reel freeoBOson. Is kept la utter ignoranceef the wlekedeaterpcioethecoanterMi 
kMlnhand.»-P.lfr-IO. 

In page Sft, *e. the Ushop corraets a adsi e pi ee tu tation of a s peec h dellvertd by htm la the Hooee 
of Lords, and gives the Mlowlng so a ftithlhl statement of it. *'I said," aays he, ** that eehools of 
IseoMnlosl religioa and Jaeobinieal polltlse. that lo to eay, eeboob of athelem aaddlatoyalty, abound 
n thlo countr y o c heols in the ahspe and disguise of charity— schools and Sunday •schools In whieh 
the minds of the chUdren of the very lowest srdere srt enlUthiened, thst Is to aay, taught to despiss 
miglon, and the laws, sad all subordinstion. This I know to be tho Ihet. But the proper antMols 
fer thapoham of the Jacobinical schools will bs schools fbr ehlldrea of the asms dsss. under the 
■MBSgementefthepsrochlsl clergy s ■undsy-sehoolsthaislbts under your own laepoetkn I would 
adflse you IS eMsuois.'*— P. M. 
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eamaaej; end ChM^WMereiyimwon to ilsar that Mmie Strang l«gldatiT6 mi 
fat the nrerantioa of thoM oncvoiichinents (as thoj were regarded) apon the fiiiie* 
tions of a Muruh minister would be, adopted. The necessity of such measures was 
wrffed eeun and again with the utmost nolenoe and intolerance in several of the 
dauy and other periodical publications ; so that considerable apprehensions wena 
naturally entertained that these exertions of Christian benevoleDiee would be alto- 
gether Aecked or greatly restricted. 

In such a state of thinp Mr. Hall oonmenced thb essay, but the publie eboDi- 
tion subsiding, he relinquished his design of publication, and indeea destroyed a 
portion of wbU he had written. 

In' the years 1810 and 1811 the friends of viUagr pleaching by dissenters, and of 
Sunday-achools under their superintendence, were again alanned by a fresh attenq* 
to restrain their operations, though not undertaken in a hostUe spirit, in an act 
bro6|^ into parliament by liora SidnunUh^ His lordship propMed some new 
restrictions upon persons vrko wished to qualify as dissenting teachers and othexB» 
Either by separate license or by some other method thought to be appropriate, ptt 
itinerant preaching. He also proposed to deprive lay-preachers of certam exemp> 
tions Which had hitherto been granted. Against these measures petitions were 
sent to parliament from all parts of the kin^om ; and the bill, being oppose d by 
Lords Orey, HoUandj Erskuu^ Lmerpbolf Movra^ Sumliope, by Ur. Manners Sutton, 
then ArchSuhop of Canterbury^ and by Lord Chastcellor Eldoh^ was lost May 21st» 
ISll, on the motion of Lord Ertkmt^ which was agreed to without a ^vision. 
The minds of those diuses of the public that were interested in the difiusi<Mi of 



evangelical knowledge among the poor were, however, agitated by this questioa 
lor sevoml months. In such a state of things, Mr. Hall determined to revise and 
complete what he had fimneriT bepfunf but the lailnie of Lord Sidmooth's Dlan 
indneed him ijpiB to lay aside las pen, and 'agon to d es tioy great pot o/tfae 
nanusdipt. "nie portions which escaped destruction have been found since Mr. 
Hall's death. They want the advantage of entire eontinuity, ae well as of the 
anthDi*s ^■*»"»g tooeh ; and being composed at distant periods, and in pari evi* 
dently rewritten to suit Uie modification of the general purpose occasioned by the 
later attempts at restriction, they exhibit a slight repetition of sentimenL It ha% 
kowe^r, been thought right to preserve the whole of them, ae they nnibhl and plaee 
in diiforent fights some nduabfe principles of general appficatica. - 

For a iaXi aooonnt of the proceedings on Lord Sidmeath*s biO, the reader may 
•dfidtiifBoady consttft ** A Sketch of the History and Proovedings of the Dm^ 
ifppoiated to piotect die Civil Rights of the FkoteiAaat Binentei^ 
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* * * Whsrb they beheld the papal power overturhed, they wen 
ready to imagine the season was approaching, so clearly foretold* when 
true religion should emei|^ iroin the olouds of superstition whieh 
environed her, and enlighten the world. Who will say that d^^se 
hopes indicated depravity in the minds of those who cherished them 
too fondly ? It was surely not rery criminal to rejoice at the prospect 
of the extinction of evil, and the universal prevalence of justice, peacOf 
and happiness; or to mistake '*the times and seasons which the 
Father has put into his own power.** Good men were, of all others, 
least likely to suspect that their hopes would be blasted by a wicked 
ness of which the world afforded no example. Whatever of this 
delusion, however, might have prevailed heretofore^ the virtuous part 
of the public are completely recovered from it ; nor has it had the 
smallest influence in stimulating the exertions whkih it is the purpose 
of this publication io defend. 

The only shadow of argument on which Bishop Horsley foimde his 
accusation that village preaching has a political object is, that it has 
been chiefly prevalent sinoe the Pitt and Grenville bilk, as they are 
styled, were passed ; which put a stop to pohtical meetings. Henee 
he infers that it is only a new channel into which the old stvesm is 
directed. Here, however, he is entirely mistaken. The true sooroe 
of this increased activity is to be found in the missions, the first of whieh 
was established some years before the Grenville bills were passed* 
The attention of the religious public was strongly excited .on dun 
occasion to the indispensable . necessity of *' preaching the gospel tb> 
every creature," and the result^vas, a resolution to exert more sealous 
and extensive efforts to diffuse the knowledge of saving truth at home 
than had before been employed. Agreeable to this it will be fooiKl* 
on inquiry, that those who most distinguished themselves in political 
debates have had the least share (if they have had any) in promoting 
these measures ; and that the invariable effect of engaging in these 
^ans has been to diminish the attention bestowed on political objects* 
This indeed could not fail to be the consequence : for as the mind is 
too limited to be very deeply impressed with more than one object al 
a time, a solicitude to promote the interests of piety must insensibly 
diminish the ardour for every thing thai is not necessarily involved in 
it ; not to say, that the spirit of devotion which such diesigns imply 
and promote is peculiarly incompatible with the violence and acrimony 
of political passions, od who is truly intent on psomotiog^theetemal 
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happiness of mankind must look on futurity with so steady an eye^ 
that he is in more danger of falling into indifference to the spectacle 
that is passing before him than of suffering himself to be too much 
inflamed by it. He is under more temptation to desert his proper rank 
in society, to undervakie the importance of worldly activity, and to let 
opportunities of exertion slide through his hands, thaa to indulge tur- 
bulent and ambitious views. 

Hence we find in the first ages of the church, heathens made frequent 
complaints of the inactivity of phristians, but never accuised them of 
tinrbulence ; and that while many fled into deserts, from austerity and 
devotion, not one, during the prevalence of paganism,' endured the 
chastisement of the laws for sedition or treason. The pious. of every 
age have been among the quiet of the land. 

If our legislators are aware (as I hope they are) of the inconceir- 
able benefits which are derived, in a political view, from the difi^sion 
of pure atid undefiled religion, no fascination of gre&t talents or 6f 
high rank, no fear of misrepresentation or calumny, will tempt them 
to be guilty of a legislajtive suicide, by exerting their authority to 
suppress it ; since nothing can ever give equal efficacy to the laws or 
stability to the- government The law of itself can only address fears ; 
religion speaks to the conscience, and commands it to respect that 
justice on which the law is founded. . Human law can only^arm itself 
with penalties which may be averted, despised, or endured ; religion 
presents, in the displeasure of our Maker, an evil that can have ho 
bounds. Human laws ean only take cognizance of disorders in their 
last etage, proposing only the punishment of the delinquent, without 
attempting to prevent the crime : religion establishes a tribunal in our 
own breast, where that which is concealed from every other eye is 
arraigned, and the very embryo qf crime detected and destroyed. 
' If we examine the sources of crimes, we shall perceive the chief 
temptation to violate the principles of justice and humanity arises firom 
a discontent with the allotments of Providence : men are apt to attach 
an importance to what they see another possesses. . But what can be 
•o sovereign a cure for this discontent as religion, which teaches that 
all things are under ihe disposal of infinite Wisdom ; that life is but a 
passage to an eternal condition of being ; that every thing the world 
admires in passing away, and that he only who *'doeth the will of God 
abideth for everT 

Religion must infallibly promote obedience to the laws, by subduing 
those violent passions which give birth to crimes. As our hopes and 
fears must all turn on the present scene, or on futurity, it is plain that 
a principle which throws an infinite weight into the latter scale must 
greatly diminish the influence of the former. Oh this account, real 
piety must ever be an enemy to intemperate enjoyments and to ex- 
travagant hopes. In addition to this^ Christianity enforces obedience 
to civil rulers with the utmost clearness and under the most solemn 
sanction, adopting the duties of a citizen into the family of religion, and 
commanding its disciples to revere civil government as the ordinance 
of God ; and to be '* subject, not chiefly for wrath, but for conscience* 
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•ake*** Who are so likely to be loyal subjects as dios^ Mrho oonsider 
lawliil priaces, in the exercise of their functions, as the representatives 
of the Supreme Ruler, and judges as the dispensers of the portion 
confided to them of eternal justice 1 The public may be assured, that 
^B nothing is mOre remote from the views of Aose who are most 
active in promoting village piroachjng than an intention to promote 
political discontent, qo noUiing is more removed from the practice of 
die preachers. That there may be an unprudent or an unprincipled 
individual who profanes the function of a preacher by intt«Nducing 
political remarks {a practice too common with those who are loudest 
m the condemnation of dissenters) is possible, though it has never 
been my lot to hear of any among our village preachers ; but that such 
instances are extremely rare, and when they occur never fail to be 
discountenanced in the strongest manner, both by dissentei^ and 
Bfethodists, may be affirmed with the utmost confidence. There is no 
maxim more constantly inculcated by all who have any influence in 
these measures, than diatof scrupulously abstaintnfffrom every, ev'en 
the remotest,' allusion to politics. They have preached liberty indeed, 
but it is that liberty which Jesus Christ proclaiined at Nazareth, that 
holy and divine liberty with which the Son makes his followers free ; 
not that, liberty whose thrilling accents a^wake nations to arms, but 
that which is enjoyed in the highest perfection in the quiet of the 
sanctuary, where all is still ; as in the temple of Solomon the sound 
of the lifted hammer was not heard. They propose a revolutioh, but 
it is that by which men are translated from the kingdom of Satan to 
the kingdom of God and his Christ. They propose great innovations, 
bat such as consist in exhorting men to newness of heart. 

His lordship expresses his approbation of Sunday-schools, provided 
ihey are placed under the infection and control of the clergy. If the 
dergy will take the trouble of forming and inspecting Sunday-schools, 
they may confer a great benefit on the public, and gain much honour 
to themselves : whether the. nation will tamely submit to have the 
business of education exclusively in the hands of any one set of men 
remsins to be tried. The attempt to support an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, by invading the freedom of education, resembles more the policy 
of a Julian than the gentleness of Christ. To invade the freedom of 
cbari^ is a stretch of tyranny still more odious. To control the 
movements of benevblence, and construe the impulse of compassion 
into a crime, is such an outrage as can only be paralleled in the dark- 
est ages, and in the most barbarous minds. Of what crimes have th^ 
dissenters been convicted we will boldly ask ; of such infamy that 
even the exercise of benevolence in them must wear the aspect of guilt ; 
and that they must be degraded, not only beneath the rights of citizens, 
but the possibilities of virtue T What have these helots of England 
done to deserve this more than Spartan cruelty ? Li the name of eternal 
justice, I invoke Ae injured majesty of our common nature to repel 
aq attbck so injurious, founded on aspersions so foul and detestable. 

It 18 asserted that these revolutionary designs a^ carried on under 
preteoces of aoperior piety. It is matter of accusation that the 
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diMeotei* make these pretences. If the diseeiitenv howerer, prefa— 
to have more piety than the members of the established ehoich, it will 
be shrewdly suspected to arise from a rexy plain reason, namely, that 
they have more. Hypocrisy is the yice of indiTidoals, nd of nomermis 
homes of men, who can have no motive sufficiently extensive in its 
operation to engage them to submit to its restraints. The same coi^ 
elusion results in>m another consideration. Nothing but a conscientions 
preference can, generally speaking,, incline a man to a mode of leligions 
profession which in the mildest times is unoopular, and at some seasons 
not exempt from danger and disgrace. Without contending lor any 
superiority in the principles of dissent, the very circumstance oif 
becoming a dissenter, or of continuing such, at some expense of worldly 
reputation and advfptage, indicates^ a mind pver which religious con- 
siderations have great influence. They who never scarcely think of 
religion at all, or who abandon themselves to the tide of c^inion and 
fashion, are safely conducted into the haven of the estaUi^hed church. 
To be content with merely being tolerated, instead of sharing the 
honojors and emoluments of an opulent establishment, to have aU the 
avenues which lead to greatness shut against them, is a sacrifice whidi 
nothing but conscientious piety, however mistaken, can prompt them 
to make. In addition to which, it may be remaiked, that a religious 
minority, from a conviction that their conduct will be exposed to a 
severe scrutiny, and that nothing can sustain them against the contempt 
of th^ world but superior correctness of morals, have a motive for 
cherishing the spirit of their institution which others want . 

On these accounts it will not, we. hope, be deemed presumptuous 
if we take it for granted that the dissenters, and especially that class 
of them who have signalized their zeal for. the religious instruction 
of the poor, have really more piety than falls to the shtoe of the great 
body of the people of England. But how is it possible for pious men 
to enter into a conspiracy to overturn the constitution of th«r country, 
and to overwhelm ever^ thing in anarchy ? For this purpose they 
must unite themselves mtimately with the infidel faction : they must 
make common cause with those detestable monsters whose pestilentisl 
breath has blasted, in other countries, every thing dieering to the eye 
or refreshing to the heart. They must forget the infinite contrariety 
of principle which divides them ; they must forget the daggers of these 
assassins, which, afler destroying their enemies, they never fail to tons 
against their associates, impelled by an insatiable eagerness for d^ 
strucdon. They must put their fortune, their character, their liftw in 
the hands of men with whom it would not be safe to trust thteraselves 
in a room. There is nothing more opposite than the spirit of piety 
and the spirit of faction. There enters into the composition of faction 
a meddlesome and mischievous . activity, blended with a calloQsness 
of heart Devotion softens the temper ; faction knows no delicacy in 
Ae dioice of its society. It wants no other qualities in its aasociates 
than turbulenpe and discontent, a conscieaee which no crimes caa 
startle,, and an impudence which no deteetion can confront Devotion, 
alarmed at wickcd n eas i and di^fnHed with Mlyp is apt to canr the 
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principle of telectioD too hr* Faction delights in scenes of tnimik 

and noise ; devotion in solitude and retirement Faction busies itself 

with forming external movements, and valnes itself only on the change 

it produces in the dtoation of external objects; the treasnres and 

conquests of religion are intenial. Faction draws its' nourishmeiit 

fitmi an overweening conceit of superior wisdom, accompanied muk 

a proportionable contempt of the understanding and virtue of other 

men ; the solid foundation ctf piety is laid in hnmiliqr, or a deep 

conviction of our sinfulness and fallibility. I will not say that men 

of real piety have never been betrayed into factioos enterpiisee, or 

have not on some occasions pushed their opposition to government 

too far ; but it may be safely affirmed, that whenever they have done 

M it most have arisen from an extraordinary concurrence of cireom* 

stances ; generally from the oppression which makes a wise man mad t 

chat it is most foreign to their general character, and that nothing is a 

niore efiectnal anti&te to political turbulence than the prevalence of 

piety. 

Before we proceed further, I must be permitted to lament thai pro- 
pensity to credit and propagate the most hideous calumnies whidi 
seems to have arisen to an unprecedented height in this age. It may 
answer a temporary purpose, but it is well if it does not recoil on 
those who employ it It resembles the policy of insurrections and 
riots, which, though they may occasionally punish or crush an ob* 
noxions sect, no wise government will adiopt, for fear of a reaction. 
To fill the minds of the pubhc with hatred, jealousies, and suspicions 
is to poison thefimntaun of puUic security. When this spirit is mice 
awakened among a people, the character and conduct of its rulers 
seldom fail, in the long run, to be injured by it Under disasters 
which the utmost wis&m cannot prevent, under burdens which the 
strictest economy may impose^ goveriiment presents a plain, a pal- 
pable, and permanent pretext of discontent and suspicion. Misery 
finds a sort of relief in attributing its sufferings to the conduct of 
others, and while it soothes its anguish by resentment and clamour, it 
fastens on the object that' first presents itself. This object will natu*- 
rally be the rulers of the nadon. Nor is there any thing with respect 
to which men are more liable to be mistaken than the share which 
the imprudence or misconduct of civil govennnent has in the pR>duc- 
tion of pubfic calamities. So various, so subtle, so complicated in 
their operatkm are the causes which conduct to prosperity or decline 
in the afiairs of nations, that it is a matter of the utmost delicacy to 
determine what share is to be assigned to human agency, and what to 
contingencies and events. This obscurity fiimishes infinite scope for 
die exercise of candour in the well disposed, and for the indulgence of 
suspicion and discontent in the factious. In scenes so complicated, 
and when the steps are so numerous and so untraceable between the 
first movement and the last, it i& equally difficult to form a right esti- 
inate of events when we are very remote or when we are very near 
them. If we attempt to survey a remote era, we are lost in naked 
generalities ; when we tan our eyes on. the scene before us, our attea^ 

Vol.il— M 
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tion 18 apt to be limited to detached parts ; ve are apt to confomid 
proximate with remote causes, to mistake casual coincideiice for 
natural oomiexioii« and to give a disproportionate importance to what- 
erer we immediately feel. Let them who have any* doubt of the 
dreadful effects of calumny look at what took place in France, where 
they will find it was the principal engine employed by the Brissotines 
to overturn the monarchy, and. afterward by Robespierre to deluge that 
devoted country with blood. By inspiring everiasting jealousies and 
unbounded fears, he contrived to extirpate every remain of tenderness 
and pity, and to preserve the minds of the people in constant ag^ta^ 
tion, like the sea in a storm. Ft was this that whetted the daggess of 
assassins^ It was the withering blast of this spirit that destroyed 
every thing amiable and noble in that unhappy kingdom, resigned to 
the desolating sway of selfishness and revenge. Nothing can be more 
fatal to publ£ repose ; nothing can tend more immediately to quicken 
the seeds of convulsion. That this malignant leaven should be infused 
into the public mind by any hands must be matter of deep regret ; 
that it should be mingled and prepared by those hands from which the 
worid is woni to look for benedictions and blessings seems awfid and 
portentous. 

Let not this, however, be understood to intimate that there is any 
room to apprehend the dissenters may be provoked to verify the sus- 
picions azid calumnies to which they are incessantly exposed. The 
writer would be understood to speak merely of the tendency of such 
infusions on the nation at large ; not at all of their influence on the 
dissenters or Methodists. Their loyalty is of too fine a texture to be 
affected by the efilux or influx of pubhc opinion. While they enjoyed 
the countenance of the public their loyalty was sustained by a hi^er 
motive than popidarity, nor will any diBcouragement tempt them U> 
forfeit it. In the mean time they place a firai reliance, first on the 
protection of Heaven, the judge of their innocence, next on the in^par- 
tial justice and parental kindness of their gracious sovereign, to pre- 
vent them from being overwhelmed and swallowed up by the reiHX>ache8 
of their enemies. 

Enough has been said on this head, I trust, to satisfy every unpr^ 
judiced person that nothing is more remote firom the design of these 
institutions than the promotion of seditious or revolutionary plans. 

It is time to proceed to a distinct charge, which is that of hostility 
to the Church of England. It is confidently asserted by the prelate 
to whom we have so often had occasion to allude, that it is the con> 
stant practice of itinerant preachers to calumniate l^e clei^gy, by repre- 
senting them as a set of hirelings, destitute of the spirit of piety, and 
utteriy indifferent to the welfare of their flocks ; by which artifices 
they alienate the affections of the people from the established pastors, 
and prepare them for becoming dissenters ; or what, in the dialect of 
the learned prelate, is the same thing, schismatics. . 

Although it is extremely disagreeable to be obliged to contradict a 
positive assertion in a manner equally positive, yet truth compels ua 
on this occaskm to declare, that the statement here made is without 
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Anv sort of foundation in truth. The practice of Tilifying the estab- 
lished clergy is so far from being commonly adopted in the disooorses 
either of dissenters or Methodists, that it may be safely affirmed, if 
there are any instances of conduct so highly improper, they are ex« 
tremely rarct and that where the dissenters offend in this partioular 
once, the established clergy are guilty of it ten times. It is a prac- 
tice which the late Mr. Wesley discouraged, in his connexion, to Jthe 
utmost ; nor are the dissenters, as a body, less scrupulous and deli- 
cate on that head. Still, however, it will be said, a principle of hos- 
tility to the established church seems inseparable from these exertions ; 
the tendency of preaching in the parishes of authorized ministers must 
be to alienate the people from the established mode of worship, and« 
in the issue, to endanger the existence of the national church. 

As this objection wears a more plausible appearance than any other, 
and has been urged in a great variety of forms, the author must beg 
the patience of the reader, while he. gives it a full and distinct ex- 
atnination. 

I. The objection we are considering seems to imply, on the part 
of those who urge it, an inattention to the. true genius and design of a 
religious estaUishment. We must distmguish between the design of 
religion itself and the design of that support which is given to it by 
human laws. The design of religion itself is to discipline the mind 
and prepare the heart for the happiness of heaven. The design of 
supporting a particular form of religion by law is much less exten- 
sive ; it is to derive from it that security which it never fails to confer 
on the interests of civil society. This may be termed the indirect 
benefit of religion ; with a view to which the policy of legislation has 
thought it right to incorporate it with human laws. The establish- 
ment of a religion is not to be considered as a final end. In respect 
to importance it is never to be confounded with religion, or even to bo 
placed on a level with the peace and good order of society, to which 
it ought ever to be in perfect subordination. It aims at nothing further 
than to secure such a prevalence of religion as shall make men con- 
scientious and upright. By whatever means this is accomplished, the 
true design of every religious establishment is answered. From the 
indisposition of. mankind to direct their thoughts to a futurity ; from 
their proneness to immerse themselves in present and sensible objects, 
and the ignorance which follows of course, it has been thought neces- 
saiy to set apart a particular order of men to inculcate its truths and 
to exemplify its duties. Laws will not be obeyed, harmony in society 
cannot be maintained, without virtue ; virtue cannot subsist without 
religion. The sentiments of religion, it is thought, will be effaced 
from the mmd by the influence of worldly passions and pursuits, un- 
less it is recognised by the sovereign, and public teachers appointed 
by the state. 

Whoever attends to this must perceive that the establishment was 
intended, not to correct an excess, but to supply a defect ; not to pre- 
vent men from becoming too devout, but to preserve tliem from falling 
into irreligion and vice. It was not because men are too much dis- 

M2 
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poeed to be religious, but because they are too apt to forget it, that 
our forefatheis Uwught proper to give it a legal eatablishmeat. ' On a 
similar principle universities were estabUshed and colleges endowed, 
to stimulate literary ardour and facilitate the means of acquiring 
knowledge ; and not that it might be made a crime to receive instruc- 
tion in any other place. If peculiar privileges and honours were con- 
ferred on these seminaries, it was not with a view to limit, confine, 
and discourage, but to animate the exertions of literary talent. If 
diey seemed to narrow the stream, it was only with a view to deepen 
the current. 

To attempt to restrain the prevalence of religion, to suppress the 
efforts of good men for the promotion of piety, under pretence of 
guarding the established church, is to lose sight of the design of all reli- 
gion, and to counteract the purpose for which the establishment of it 
in particular was made. It would be to found the security of the 
church on the ruins of religion. 

2. They who urge the objection seem not to have reflected suffi- 
ciently on the prodigious advantages which the Ohurch of England 
possesses for securing its existence and prosperity. The large poi^ 
tion of ptoperty it holds gives it a great national weight and import- 
ance. The regular gradations of authority and rank cement its 
several parts closely together, and prepare it on ail occasions to act 
with the utmost promptitude and unanimity. Its ministers, vested 
with legal authority and character, are the natural objects of a vene» 
ration of which nothing but personal misbehaviour can deprive them. 

Mankind are apt to be strongly prejudiced in favour of whatever is 
countenanced by antiquity, enforced by authority, and recommended by 
custom. The pleasure of acquiescing in the decision of others is by 
most men so much preferred to the toil and hazard of inquiry, and so 
few are either able or disposed to examine for themselves, that the 
Voice of law will generally be taken for the dictates of justice. 

Nor is it the weakness only of mankind that inclines them to look 
with a favourable eye on what is established ; some of the most 
amiable propensities of the heart lean the same way, — deference to 
superior wbdom and to great names ; the love of quiet, and the dread 
6f confusion and disorder. These considerations will prevail over 
minds which are too virtuous to be moved by a gross self-interest. 
Further, the religion of the state will ever be -the religion of the vain 
and aspiring. A degree of ridicule never fails to be attached to a 
religious minority. In all the efforts of churchmen, theit movements 
are facilitated by the current of public opinion, while dissenters are 
on every occasion obstructed by public prejudice. Thus churchmen 
set out with a partiality on their side which nothing but neglect and 
misconduct can destroy; dissenters, with a weight of suspicion and 
dislike which nothing but discreet and exemplary behaviour can 
remove. 

If we contemplate, in connexion with the subject we are upon, the 
manners and institutions of the British nation, we shall perceive that 
the established church in these kingdoms possesses such {hedges of 
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hs safety as are not t6 be found in any Protestant oommunity besides. 
A finished English education is, in all its stages, elerical ; the publie 
seminaries of instruction, together with the two universities, being 
almost entirely imder the conduct of ecclesiastics ; by which means a 
reverence for the church is imbibed with the first elements of know- 
ledge. Its splendid literary establishments^ its magnificent libraries 
the accumulation of ages, and, above all, the great and illustrious 
names it has produced in every department of genius and of learning, 
the glory of the world ; who have conferred dignity, not so much on 
their profession as on their species ; gives it, in a literary view, a de- 
cided superiority, and in popular opinion an exclusive esteem. The 
policy of modem times has, in addition to this, confided to its mims*- 
ters more and more of the administration of laws, in which they sft 
become the immediate <Hrgans of justice to the people ; and the claims 
of spiritual authority are hence enforced by the habits of civil submissipiL 

Freed from ther fetters of celibacy, which, if they augmeot its aea], 
must narrow its influence in popish countries, it strikes its roots deep 
into the social soil, and forms numerous alliances, so that there i» 
scarcely a considerable family in the nation which is not immediately 
interested in its supports A popish clergy, secluded from the enjoyr 
ments of domestic Ufe, may be expected indeed to have a more eager 
ambition for the advancement of their order in consequence of their 
passions being all directed to one point ; but as their manners must 
be less amiable, so from this insulated conditbn they are liable to fall 
without a struggle and without pity. They are a loose appendage of 
the state, not a part of its growth and* substance. With respect to the 
English clergy it is quite otherwise. As they are continually receiving 
supplies fifom the mass of the community, so they are continually 
restoring to it in the persons of their sons and daughters what it has 
lost By these means a continual communication is maintained with 
the body of the people, manners are assimilated, and the ties of tettdep- 
ness and attachment extended. The gradations of rank also which 
are established in it contribute to the same purpose, and exhibit an 
image of the political constitution planted in every comor of the kingdom 
and mingled with every order of the state ; while its inferior members 
propagate its influence among the commonalty, it allies itself on the 
side of its dignitaries with aU that is august, basks in the smile of 
monarchs, and shares in the splendour of courts. 

A. society which has such numerous, pledges for its security, which 
80 many motives concur to favour, so many passions to supp^ must 
be guilty of some extraordinary misconduct before it can forfeit the 
attachment of the people. It is evident it can only fall under ihe 
weight of its own abuses. 

8. It is possible indeed to conceive a degree of secularity sad di»- 
sipation which may first greatly impair its influence and finally en- 
danger its existence. In an age not remarkable for credulity al: 
superstition, as the conduct of ecclesiastics will have^more weight than^ 
their pretensions, nothing can long secure them from popular c m He m pt 
%«t exemptaiy mdndt and diligeaee. 
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To invest idleness and dissipation with the privileges of lahmoiis 
piety Lb an impracticable attempt. . For by a constitution more ancient 
than that of any priesthood, superior degrees of sanctity and of exer> 
lion will gain superior esteem as their natural reward. We must not 
wonder to find the public forget the reverence due to the sacred pro- 
fession when its members forget the spirit and neglect the duties on 
which that reverence was . founded. The natural equity of mankind 
will not suffer the monopoly of contradictory goods. If Uie people are 
expected to reverence an order, it must be from the consciousness of 
bmefits received. If the clergy claim authority, it must be accom- 
panied with a solicitude for the spiritual interest of their flocks, and 
labour sustained. To enjoy at once both honour and ease never teH to 
the^share of any profession. If the clergy neglect their charge, if they 
conform to the spirit of the worid, and engage with eagerness in the 
pursuits of ambition or of pleasure, it will be impossible for any human 
policy to preserve them fiom sinking in the public esteem. 

4. As Hir as the attachment oi the people to their established minis- 
ters is diminished in consequence of misconduct on their part, it will 
not be remedied by excluding other instructers. To deprive them 
of every other means of information may make them heathens, but 
will not make them churchmen^ The established ministers are either 
equal to others in zeal and diligence, or inferior. If they are equally 
Ia!boriou8 and exemjdary, what have they to fear, while they have 
every advantage in their possession which superior learning, a legal 
character, and the countenance of their superiors can confer! To 
assert that the same degree of diligence and piety in a clergjrman will 
not produce an equal ^ect as when they are exerted by a dissenter 
is to yield the cause of the establishment at once ; for it is to affirm 
that there is a source of weakness in the very nature of an establish- 
ment which prevents equal means in other respects finom being equally 
influential ; an extraoidinary assertion, which the friends of the estab- 
lished church would be, we should suppose, the last to make. The 
peliey of a^ establishment is founded on a supposition that it is the 
most efeetual mode of inculcating some degree of religion, and of 
impressing sentiments of piety on the minds of men. But if, on the 
contrary,' it be found th^ exertions merely equal made in any other 
form produce more powerful effects, that supposition is invalidated, and 
the structure raised upon it falls to the grounds To give religion a 
legal subsistence, it seems by this reasoning, is so far from arming it 
with superior energy, that it is of all ^e modes under which it can 
appear the most duadvantageous, a^d ignorance and fsAaticism gain 
an easy triumph over it. 

If the other supposition be taken, that the established ministers are 
inferior to others in diligence and ex<Brtion, and that on. this account 
Ihebr popularity is endangered, to give them the monopoly of religious 
instruotion is to violate every principle of reason and equity. It is 

K'sfaing the innocent for the faults of the guilty. It is to reward a 
eh of tnist with an enlargement of power. Instead of quicji^ef^ing 
indolence or ooxrecting abuse it is c^nfenjag iQi|Muitty on botlu The 
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natural remedy for whatever inconvenieAces are experienced or appre- 
hended from established abuses is the institution of discipline and the 
exercise of wholesome correcUon by the rulers of the church, who are 
invested with adequate power for that purpose. To look out and ask 
for an external force to repel the consequences of an inward disease, — 
10 demand the interposition of the legislature to protect them from the 
tfects of their own abuses while they refuse the proper remedy, is 
repugnant to every maxim of justice. They ought at least to wait 
mtil the abases they complain of are remedied — until the internal 
resourees of reformatfon are employed. With litde propriety or grace 
can they complain of impertinent intruders who are mattenttve to the 
duties q{ their allotted station. In the report of the Lincolnshire 
clergy* it is frankly acknowledged that much of the decline of religion 
Is to be imputed to the neglect of the clergy ; and yet almost in the 
same breath they express a desire that the legislature would give them 
power to expel intruders firom their parishes. It has usually been ex- 
pected that siq>erior claims should be founded at least on the pretence 
of superior merits. But here the order of things is reversed. At the 
very moment they are asking for an increase of power, they confess 
themselves unworthy of it, by*having abused or neglected to en^loy the 
power already intrusted into their hands. Not content to escape with- 
out punishment, they ask to be rewarded for a breach of ecclesiastical 
trust and the want of clerical virtues. Whatever we may think of 
their delicacy, we cannot but commend their prudence in not putting 
their names to such a paper. 

5. It deserves to be considered what effect the prohibition of other 
instruction is likely to have on the conduct of the clergy themselves. 
Is it likely to dimmish or increase the frequency of non-residence, or 
the extent of secular and diss^ated habits T Will it tend to augment 
their professioi^al diligence and zeal, the surest support of an ecclesi- 
astical Older T Will the monopoly of religious instruction fail to prt^ 
duce the effect of all other monopolies t While men are accustomed 
to compare rival pretensions, whue emulation continues to be classed 
among human passions, these questions will admit of but one answer. 
A generous competition is the animating spirit of every profession, 
without which it droops and languishes. If we look around us we 
shall perceive that all the discoveries which have enriched science, 
and the improvements which have embellished life, are to be ascribed 
to the competition of nations with nations, of cities with cities, and' of 
men with men. From causes too obvious to iieed explanation, there is 
less of this spirit in the clerical profession than in any other, which is 
the principal reason of the talent of preachmg having been so little 
cultivated. 

I It is easy to see, then, what will be the consequence of extinguishing 
the small remains of emulation or jealousy, call it by what name you 

eease, which sprmgs from the complete toleration of a diverM^ of sects, 
the dread of intrusion (as it is called) into their parishes is not 
sufficient to pr^v^t some from neglecting their pastoral duties^ this 

• Cinvbtted in 1801 or ISM.-X0. 
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jMglect will be mack more profomid when tbere is nothing to diitaib 
their repose. When the minister fears no rival, and the people 
despair of aAj remedy, the inattention of the one and the ignorance of 
the other will increase in equal proporticm. 



TBE mPOLlCT or INTOLSRANGE. 

There is another objection finequently urged against village preach- 
ing which will deserve our attention. It is alleged that the gross 
fanaticism which distinguishes the self-appointed teachers of religion 
tends to bring Christianity into contempt, and threatens the most 
smons mischief to the cause of enlightened piety. That fanaticism is 
an evil, and that a considerable portion of it may frequently be blended 
with those efforts to revive religion for which*we are pleading, will 
not be denied A little reflection, however, may convince as that ihe 
danger from this quarter is not so alarming as mi^t be apprehended 
at first sight. 

Fanatidsm, as fer as we are at present concerned with it, may be 
defined, such an overwhehning impression of the ideas resting 4o 
the fiiture world as disqualifies for the duties of lile. 

1. From the very nature of fanaticism, it is an evil of short duratioii. 
As it implies an irregular movement or an inflamed state of the pan^ 
aions, when these return to thw natural state it subsides. Nothing 
that is violent will last long. The vicissitudes of the world and the 
business of life are admirably adapted to abate the excesses of 
religious enthusiasm. In a state where there are such incessant calls 
to activity, where want presses, desire allures, and ambition inflamee, 
there i» little room to dread an excesaiye attention to the objects of an 
invisible futurity. 

A few rare examples of this kind might perhaps be found by diligent 
inquiry, over which infidelity would triumph and piety drop a tear. It 
is not uncommon, however, to find those who at the commencement 
of their religious course have betrayed symptoms of enthusiasm 
become in the issue the piost amiable characters. Wiih the.increaie 
of knowledge the intemperate ardour of their zeal has subsided into a 
ateady faith and fervent charity, so as to exemplify the promise of 
Scripture, that *^the path of the just** shall be ^'as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day." As the energy 
of the religious principle is exerted in overcoming the world, so that 
varieQr of action and enlarged experience which the business of life 
supplies serves to correct its excesses and restrain its aberrations. 

There are some who, proscribing the exercise of the aflections eo- 
tir^y in religion, would reduce Christianity to a mere rule of life ; but 
88 such persons betray an extreme ignorance of human nature as well 
88 of the Scriptures, I shall content myself with Remarking, that the 
iqxMdes, had Uiey lived in the days of these men, woidd have been as 
little exempt from their ridicule as any other itinerants. > If the supreme 
love of God| a solicitude to advance his honour, ardent desires after 
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liapiHiiess, together with a comparative deadness to die present state, 
be eathnsiaisin, it is that eDthusiasm which animated the Saviour and 
breathes throughout the Scriptures. 

3. In admitting that a portion of enthusiasm may possibly be blended 
with the efforts to revive serious religion alluded to, we are for finom 
meaning to insinuate thai that is their distinguishing character ; or that 
those who exert themselves in that way can, as a body, be justly 
classed with fanatics* The far greater part are men of good natural 
sense united to fervent piety. If not possessed of the advantages of a 
learned education, they are by no means ignorant. They have living 
knowledge. Familiarly conversant with the Bible, they are men (J 
devotional habits and. of exempla^ conduct. The insulting epithets 
applied to such men might naturally provoke retaliation, aund lead to 
an inquiry how far the learning so ostentatiously displayed is conneeted 
with religious knowledge ; when it would perhaps be found that some 
of their revilers are better able tf> solve a geometrical problem than a 
theological difficulty, and are better acquainted with the epistles of 
Horace than those of St. Paul. But as it is my wish strenuously to 
avoid whatever might awaken angry passions, I forbear to press these 
inquiries. 

Enthusiasm is an evil much less to be dreaded than superstition* 
The latter ia a disease of opinion, which may be transmitted with 
.fresh accumulation of error from age to age. It is the spirit of slum- 
ber in which whole nations are immersed. Placing religion, which is 
most foreign to its nature, in depending for acceptance with God on 
absurd penances or unmeaning ceremonies, it resigns the understanding 
to ignorance and the heart lo insensibility. No generous sebtiments^ 
no active virtues ever issue from superstition. 

Superstition is the disease of nations, enthusiasm that of indiriduals ; 
the former grows more inveterate by time, the latter is cured by it. 

We hope the remembrance of popish .cruelties is not so fSur effaced 
from the minds of our countrjrmen as to permit ihem to see the for;^ 
of the giant without terror. 
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We have airived at the last part of our subject, which relates to the 
expediency and justice of legal interference in the suppression of these 
attempts. And here' I feel a solicitude lest I should give a wrong 
touch to the ark of religious libert;^, and injure the cause which I wish 
to promote. • 

1. Toleration of a diversity of worship has now been legally estab* 
hed and uninterruptedly practised for more than a century ; daring 
which we h^ve enjoyed a degree of internal peace and prosperity 
mexampled m any former age. This, which was the thing most 
wanted to perfect ^ constitution, has softened and harmoniied the 
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apirits of men, has mitigatod the fierceness of religious faisdons, anii 
has made them of one heart and mind in the love of their country and 
attachment to its sovereign. The national wealth has been augmented, 
commerce extended, arts invented or improved, and society embellished 
with an additional portion of elegance and humanity. The resources 
of public strength have been enlarged, and the nation has become more 
formidable in war and more respected in peace. The struggles of party 
produce no other effects than clamorous invective and intrigue ; and 
public rumour, instead of being occupied with the horrors of civil com- 
motion, announces the intelligence of the fall of the ministry, or some new 
airangement in the cabinet. This toleration has materially advanced 
the interest of the established church itself, by abating the acrimony 
of its adversaries, and tuSbrding room for the display of talent in other 
oonununities, the surest prevention of indolence in its own. 

' The principles of toleration also harmonize with that refinement of 
thinking and spirit of research which has distinguished the last cen- 
tury; in consequence of which this important advantage has been 
reaped, that the opinions of the speculative, which always have ulti- 
mately great effect, coincide with the practice of the constitution. 
Hence it is that England may be considered as the native soil of bold 
original mmds ; nor is there any danger of our being reasoned into a 
disUke of the constitution. 

And shall we endanger the loss of all these advantages by adopting 
m new course of policy? What security will they afford us who 
invite us to tread in new and perilous paths T What security will they 
afford us, that the same tranquiUity and* the same prosperity will 
accompany us in so great a change ; when the very essence of the 
constitution shall have been altered, and the very words which Eng- 
lishmen were proud to pronounce expunged from the vocabulary T 

A dread of innovation has hitherto prevented the correction of some 
flagrant abuses ; yet it is rather extraordinary tha;^ some of those who 
profess to have most pf that dread are among the most clamorous for 
an innovation in the toleration act 

But is not this a most serious innovation ? Must we then understend 
these men to mean that they are only enemies to such innovations as 
are on the side of liberty, and that they are prepared to trample on the 
most fundamental laws, to promote persecution and tyranny ! With 
such men it is to little purpose to expostulate ; we leave them to the 
enjoyment of that calm sunshine which must fill the hesrts of men 
of so much purity and benevolence. 

To others it may be proper to suggest, that if innovations are dan- 
gerous, they are not equally so, and that there is a great difiRerence 
between innovations which favour the spirit of a constitution and those 
that contradict it. The former may be compared to the natural growth 
of the human body, the latter to the violent dismemberment of its 
parts. The former completes an imperfect analogy; the latter de-^ 
stioys just proportiOTs. The former is the removal of an obstruction 
which prevento the equable motion of the machine ; the latter occa- 
the collision of interfering principles. When oppressive Uws 
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«re ingrafted on a free constitution, the contrast of liberty and tyranny 
will make the oppression to be doubly felt In snch a situation^ m 
free and undaunted spirit which the constitution has cherished sixers 
violence. The precedents- of past times, the examples of their ances- 
tors, the fundamental principles of the constitution, have taught them 
to consider themselves as free. By the proposed laws they are in- 
structed to look upon themselves in a new light They are commanded 
to unlearn all that they hare learned, to descend from the dignity of 
freemen to the abject condition of a slave. Slavery may exist where 
freedoip is unknown, without endangering the public tranquillity ; in 
some countries perhaps without destruction' of public happiness. But 
the slightest invasion of the liberties of a free country awakens a 
jealousy and resentment which are not easily appeased. Let those 
Uien who are alarmed at the danger of innovation seriously refleet on 
the possible- consequences of an innovation so momentous. A free 
and a despotic statd may both be compatible with liberty ; but who 
ever would voluntarily maike the transition from one to the odiert 

2. The liberty of worshipping Gk>d in that manner which the con- 
science of every individual dictates, provided nothing be introduced 
into worship incompatible with good morals, may be justly daimed as 
an inalienable right The relation which subsists between man and 
his Maker, and the consequent obligation to worship him, is prior to 
the civil relation between magistrates and subjects. It is a more im- 
portant relation, since all the good a creature can enjoy is derived from 
it, and all his reasonable hopes of happiness on the goodness of the 
Almighty. It differs, too, frx>m eveiy other in that it is invisible, 
perpetual, and eternaL A man may or may not be the member of a 
civil community, but he is always the creature of God. For these 
reasons, political duties, or those which result from the relation of the 
subject to the prince, must, in their nature, be subordinate to religious. 
When the commands of a civil superior interfere with those which we 
conscientiously believe to be the laws of God, submission to the former 
must be criminal ; for the two obligations aire not equipollent, but the 
former ]a essential, invariable, and paramount to every other : ^ Whether 
it be right," said the apostles, ^ to obey God or man, judge ye.** But 
if an active obedience in such circumstances be criminal, to prescribe 
it cannot be ifmocent^ since it would be absurd to affirm th^ exercise of 
authority to be right to which it is wrong to submit Rights and duties 
are correlatives. A right to command necessarily implies the en- 
forcing that which is right with respect to those to whom the duty of 
submission belongs. Nor is it to any purpose to allege that the 
worship prescribed is rational and scriptural, and far m6re excellent 
than that which is prohibited. For if we remember that worship is 
no other than the outward expression of the love and fear of God, 
we must perceive, that to become acceptable it is above all things 
necessary that i; be such as approves itself to the mind of die wcnrship- 
per; such as he sincerely believes wOl be pleasing to God. It is 
unpossible to please God without a sincere intention to please him. 
We may hope, from him who knowa^our frame» for a mercifiil indul- 
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gence to the imperfections which epring firom invduntaiy ignoraaoe 
or latent prejudice. It agrees with his benignity to suppose he will 
graciottsry accept that worship which is not the best in itself, pro- 
viding it be the best we know how to present But to worship wiUi 
those rites and ceremonies which our conscience does not approve, 
however excellent in themselves, is an insult to the Deity. A Jew, 
for example, who joined in the worship of a Christian church, while he 
retained the incredulity which distinguishes his nation, would be guilty 
of the highest in^nety ; nor would it be any extenuation of his fault to 
allege that the worship in which he assisted was founded on^Scripture, 
and commanded by God, white lus conviction was contrary. He who 
is utterly careless of the favour of God, and without any solicitude 
respecting a future world, will naturally follow the stream, of authority 
or fashion, and adqit any mode of religion which happens to have the 
ascendency. But the sincere worshipper of God will find it impoe- 
siUe to comply with any religious injunctions which appear to him to 
interfere with the will of God. 

Besides, as is urged with great force by Mr. Locke, if the magis- 
trate of one country has a right to impose his religion under pains and 
penalties, the magistrates of all other countries must have an equal 
right. Religious truth will vary with the boundaries of nations ; and 
with equal justice the pope will be revered in Spain, Mahomet in 
Turkey, and Brahma in India. It is easy to see to what those princi- 
ples tend which imply that there is nothing determinate, nothing sacred 
in religion, and that all modes of worship are equally pleasing to God, 
and equally useful. The principles of persecution, pushed to their 
just consequence, terminate in Hobbism.* 

tt is worth while to consider what is likely to be the effect of en* 
acting coercive laws in religion. If the men at whom they are aimed 
are conscientious, they will still persevere. They will reply to the 
injunction of silence what the apostles did to the chief priest, ** whether 
it be right to obey God or man, judge ye." They will still persist in 
their attempts to evangelize the poor. . This will necessitate the exer- 
cise of^ greater severities, the failure of which will be considered as a 
demand for punishments still heavier, until the magistrate has pro- 
ceeded to banishment, confiscation, and death. For it is the inconve- 
nience attending persecution that it is necessarily progressive. Small 
punishments only irritate. It commences with an intention of sup- 
pressing error ; baffled in its first attempt, and stung with disappoints 
ment, it soon loses sight of its original design ; it soon degenerates 
into a settled resolution to subdue contuinaoy, and strike terror. It 
becomes a fearful struggle between power and fortitude ; the pow^r of 
infiicting suffering, and that of enduring, which shall vTear die other 
out Let those, then, who are advocates for coercive measures, not con* 
tent themselves with contemplating those mild expedients which may 
first {Hresent themselves to their mindst but prepare for the consequences, 

* U it enrtnti that Mr. Hall and bla diaHngulabed ftlrod Sir Jamea Madtitoah ahoold, nnkoowii 
l»aaohaclMr, atdUftNQttlaMaandbjadUltosoteoQne, arrtvaataeoiBoMaiit laaalt aot likalf la 
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Slid lay their accounts with being impelled to the exercise of the last 
aeventies. Let them expect to see dungeons crammed with prisoners^ 
and scaffolds streaming with blood. wHl any thing but the most nnre* 
mitting vigilance, the most unrelenting system o£ espionage, prevent 
every class of dissenters and Methodists from ^fleeing from such a 
countiy, and seeking an asylum in a foreign landt 

It is not easy to conceive the wound which this will inflict on the 
population and prosperity of the empire. That the dissenters are, as 
a body, an industrious and sober people, their enemies will not deny ; 
and that the commercial pvosperity of a countiy is closely involved 
in the preservation of such a class of people is equally undemable. 
The loss sustained by France in the exile of a million of Protestants, 
by the repeal of the edict of Nantes, has never yet been repaired* 
Nor was there ever a period when the hazarding such a loss would 
be more impolitic than the present ; when the iSoorishing state of trade 
and commerce is essential to the stability of the government, and m a 
manner to the national existence. For the diminution of revenue, and 
the disorganization which a considerable failure in the produce of the 
taxes would occasion, we shall meet with a miserable compensalioa 
in a forced and hypocritical uniformity in worship. 

«Non tali wudUo Mc dataaknilnis Irtli 

TempuMiei" 

^ VirgU. 

Win they whose pride and violence have produced this be able to 
remedy the mischief? Will lofty pretensions to unity, will tragic 
declamations on the sin of schism, and abandoning dissenters to 4)6 
uncdvenanted mercies of Godt 

The consequences of such an event deserve also to be conSideHMi 
in another point of view. It surely requires but little candour to 
acknowledge that the deprivations and discredit to which dissenters 
are exposed make it probable that, however in the judgment of their 
opponents they are erroneous, they are at least conscientious. What- 
ever may be imagined of the caprice, the levity, or obstinacy of in<fi- 
viduals, nothing but a sense of duty, it may be fairly presumed, could 
prevail on numerous bodies of men to place themselves in that situa- 
tion. In every country, it is no impeachment of the national estab- 
lishment to suppose^ that many of those who continue out of its pale, 
send decline its emoluments, are men of serious piety. If we may 
form any conjecture of the dissenters of the present day from those 
of former times, it is obvious that my last remark will apply to them 
with peculiar force. As the loss of virtue is the greatest loss a nation 
can sustain, so the expulsion of those who have been distinguished by 
possessing a superior degree of piety is an ill omen, an alarming ad- 
vance towards a general corruption of morals. Men of true piety, in 
whatever communities they are found, ^* are the salt of the e»rtfi.^ 
Their example corroborates the sentiments of virtue; and preserves 
from degradation the standard of nforals. Vice, naturally mean and 
cowardly, is abashed and confounded before the majesty of tirtoe. 
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llie efficacy of good examples in the formation of public opinion is 
incalculable^ Thougfa men justify their conduct by reasons, and some- 
times bring the very rules of virtue to the touchstone of abstraction, 
yet they principally act from example. Metaphysical reasons have, 
in realityt had as little to do in the formation of the principles of 
morals, as rules of grammar in the original structure of language, or 

those of criticism in the formation of orators and poets. 

• •«««« « « • • 

But if the influence of example is so eiOensive, and if it be admitted 
that the dissenters, as a body, are exemplary for industry, sobriety, 
and a serious sense of religion, the sacrifice of so large a portion of 
national virtue must be confessed to be an evil of the first magnitude ; 
to say nothing of the justice of the Divine administration, which is 
wont to make the departure of the pious firom among a people the 
signal for pouring out its vials upon guilty cities and nations. Though 
such an event is alarming at all times, yet the peculiar complexion of 
the present renders it more so than ever. To every impartial observer 
it must be obvious that the present times are distinguished by an un- 
exampled relaxation of manners ; or such levity and indifference to 
every thing serious as threatens an open revolt from Christianity. 
That rapacity and luxury, a love of pleasure, together with an open 
disdain for the duties of religion, have rapidly advanced within the 
last twenty years, can as little be denied. 

And is tiiis a season in which we can safely sacrifice a large portion 
of public virtue and piety t I am aware that the dissenters are con- 
sidered as a precise and narrow-minded people, whose minds have not 
expanded with the growing improvements of the age, and that not a 
litUe ridicule has attached to them on that account : but may not this 
unyielding austerity, and thes^ recluse manners, be a useful corrective 
to the dissipation of the age t WliUe the polished manners of one 
class of society contribute to its embeUishment, may not the severer 
virtues of another be equally beneficial in affording it stability and 
strength ? Refinement may point the spire, but it is the plain princi- 
ples of virtue which alone form the basis of the social fabric. 

It will not be thought a digression from the present subject to 
remark the consequences which followed in France from the repeal of 
the edict of Nantes ; to which the measures in question bear a strong 
resemblance. By that event France, deprived herself of a million 
of her most industrious subjects, who carried their industry, their 
arts, and their riches into other countries. The loss which her trade 
and manufactures sustained by this event was no doubt . prodigious. 
But it is not in that view my subject leads me to consider the ill conse* 
quencea of that step. She lost a people whose simple, (irugal manners, 
and whose conscientious piety, were well adapted to stem the growing 
corruption of the times, while the zeal and piety of their pastors were 
a continual stimulus to awaken the exertions of the national.cleigy. 

If Franoe bad never had her Saurins, her Claudes, her De Plessis 
Momaysy her national church had never boasted the genius of Bossuet 
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and the vinaes of Fenelou. From that fatal moment she pat a period 
to the teleration of the Protestants, the corruptions of the clergy, the 
abuses of the church, the impiety of the people, met with no check, till 
infidelity of the worst sort pervaded and ruined the nation. When the 
remot^ as well as immediate efiects of that edict which suppressed die 
Protestants are taken into the account, — ^when we consider ihe careless 
security and growing corruption which hung over the Oallican chmrch 
in consequence of it, it will not be thought too much to affirm, that to 
that measure may be traced the destruction of the monarchy and the 
ruin of the nation* 

He who considers what it is that constitutes the force of penal 
laws will find it is their agreement with the moral feelings whicji 
nature has planted in the breast When the actions they pimish are 
such, and only such, as the tribunal of conscience has already con- 
demned, they aoe the Qonstant object of respect and reverence. They 
enforce and corroborate the principles of moral order, by publishing 
its decisions and executing its sanctions. They present to the view 
of mankind an august image of a moral administration, — a representa* 
tion in miniature of the eternal justice which preside® in the dispen- 
sations of the Almighty. We behold nothing of the passions of men; 
we forget their agency, and seem to see nothing but justice and order 
appearing for a moment on the earth, to restore the tranquillity and 
correct the disorders of society. The sentiments of morality and the 
sanctions of law maintain, in such a situation, a reciprocal influence 
over each other. The former derive additional authority from public 
opinion, and the latter appear sacred and venerable in consequence of 
their coincidence with the dictates of conscience. When criminal 
law thus concurs with the maxims of private morality, by corroborating 
the dictates of conscience and inspiring the love of justice, tranquillity, 
and order, and the advancement of the public good, every innocent 
person becomes interested in maintaining their authority and promoting 
their execution. Every sentiment of the mind, the sense of security, 
the love of the pubUc, the sentiment of justice, ihe abhorrence of crime, 
are leagued on the side of the laws, and are so many secnrities for 
their due execution. It has been found by experience, as the resull 
of these principles, that laws become feeble and relaxed, not only 
when they punish innocent objects, but when the punishments they 
assign are disproportionate to the oflbnce. The want of harmpny 
between the decision of the public and the private tribunal interposes 
an invariable obstruction to dieir observance ; for crimes must be de? 
tccted and punishments inflicted by men who will not lend their aid to 
enforce what they secretly condemn. Hence laws which are enacted 
with precipitance and passion, or under the influence of party motives, 
when they come to be executed will have to encounter a perpetual 
friction, arising from their repugnance to the manners and sentiments 
of the public." By these means public opinion, which is nothing but 
the aggregate of the sentiments of individuals, oftea limits, happtty for 
mankind, the assumed omnipotence of legislation. They are framed 
in one element, they are executed in anodier ; they must live in a "' 
ierent atnKMphere m>m that in which they are bom. 
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Bat admitting that the efforts of zeal and the yigilance of gorernment 
supply this defect, and secure the punishment of those who transgress 
these laws* it deserves to be considered in what manner their punish- 
ment will impress the public. With what feelings will they contem- 
plate the ruin or imprisonment of virtuous men for the exercise of what 
they esteem the rights of conscience ! Will the condign punishment 
of their countrymen, not for distnibing ^e public peace or for the vio- 
lation of property, but for a well-meant endeavour to diffuse the prin- 
ciples of piety and the blessings of religion, augment their reverence 
for the laws ? or rather will it not produce in some an indignation 
against such flagrant injustice, in others confuse the distinction of right 
and wrong ? When they see atrocious ' crimes and eminent virtues 
pursued and punished with the same severity, it must tend to destroy 
all respect for legislation. They will be no longer solicitous to mani- 
fest their innocence, but to secure their impunity ; and to the honour of 
obeying will succeed that of evading- the kws.' Nor < is this all. In 
the detection of these artificial crimes the assistance of the profligate 
and abandoned alone can be expected, which will complete the triumph 
of wickedness over piety and innocence. To the alliance between 
church and state we are already familiarized ; but an alliance, under 
pretence of securing the church, between the ministers of religion and 
a detestable spawn of spies and informers wilb appear surprising ; nor 
is it difficult to foresee what ideas it will impress of that religion which 
stands in need of such aid, or of those ministers who stoop to employ 
it. Until by some strange revolution all the traces of genuine Chris- 
tianity and all the history of its propagation are effaced from the mind, 
it will be impossible for men to mistake this for the religion of Jesus,-^ 
m religion which grew up in the midst of sufferings, and whose only 
weapon is love. In such proceedings they will look for the marks 
and 'signs of the true church, and instead of the successors of the 
apostM, they will imagine they behold a Jewish sanhedrim solemnly 
commanding the illiterate disciples of Jesus to *^ teach no more in 
that name.** ' 

It is more than probable that a similar reply will be made to that of 
the apostles on a similar occasion, ** Whether it be right to obey God 
or man, judge Jre.** Under a full conviction that they are in the path 
of duty, and promoting the eternal happiness of mankind, it is not easy 
to see how they can desist. Whatever political superiors may imagine, 
he who conceives himself implicated in the command to ^ preach the 
gospel to every creature*' will find it morally impossible to yield active 
obedience to any contrary comfnand. ^ We cannot,** saith the apostle, 
^ but speak the things which we have heard and seen.*' 

To nominal Chri^ans, who may rather be said to comply with the 
religion of their country than to believe it, on such a subject it is in 
vain to appeal \ but they who are impressed with the importance of 
eternal things, and know ** the gospel to be the power m God unto 
salvation,** will feel no hesitation how to determine in this case. 

In perfect consistency with a cheerful submission to the civil au- 
thority of their superiors, they will consider it a duty resoltmg from 
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their aUegiaaoe to Jems Christto penist in their endeavoun to ooiiTeit 
muikuid* 

That coercWe measures will tend to lenne&t a epiiit of division in 
the kingdom can admit of little donbt. Many* it may be reaaoiiabljr 
expect^, will feel a generooe ooneem for the c^resaed, though tlief 
may ridicule the cause in which fhtj suffer ; while men of ralarged 
minds, and Who are thoroughly, imbiied with the knre of libeity, will 
pereeiTe in any one set of oppression, however insulated, a pieieedeDft 
most dangerous to freedooL The mischief in itself may appear little^ 
and the m^rit of the sufferers inooosiderable in their eyes ; but they 
will eoQsider it as an experiment on the public mind, calenlated topre* 
pare them for other acta of qyfNression ; they wiU consider everything 
as alarming that impairs the integrity of freedom, from a eetmctaoii 
that a vessel may be sunk by the smallest leak. 

Thus two formidable parties will probably be produced in the king- 
dom, inflamed with mutual animosity and suspidoo. . Of the paiitaSnent 
which assembled in the year 1640, on the eve of those eommotiohs 
which a&erward lm>ke out into a eivil war and issued in such fatal 
extremities, the puritans formed but a small part. The majority of the 
number consisted of persons attached to the established church, but 
who fdt indignant at Uie (^pression* of the puriMuis and the cruelties 
of Laud. 'Hieir attachment to liberty taught them to identify them- 
selves with the eufferors, and to discover in the severities of the Star- 
chamber . and the High-ooSumssion Court an exertion of an aibitrary 
power utterly incompatible with the security of a free people. 

Although fiiany causes, it must be confessed, oontributed to thenon 
of the unfortunate Charies, no single one^d so much influenee as thist 
rehgious Intolerance which was so unhappy a feature in his characteirt 
as, on the other hand, nothing contributeid so much to smpmt the pre- 
carious authority of CromweU, and to produce an arti^cial csto in the 
midst of so many raging factions, so many stormy elements, as a general 
liberty of eonscience. This, as is remaiked by the celebrated Bishcfi 
of Meaux, was the great secret of his policy. 

The pohfsy of Charles, instead of making him regarded as the eom* 
mon father of his subjects and the guardian of their welfare, providing 
for the happiness of every part with parental care and impartial aolici*- 
tode, made him to become the bead of a party while he lent himsdf 
as the instrument of gratifying its mean and sanguinary passnns ; by 
which means he became the idol of a faction, but lost the hearts of hn 
people. The policy of CromweU mitigated resentment, conciliated 
prejudice, and made those acquiesce in his pretensions and concur to 
maintain his authority who agreed in nothing ^se* How predous must 
that liberty of conscience be, and how fearful the resentment of its 
loss, which could proippt a great people to suffer their mrive prince to 
wander in exile anl subsist on the alms of rival courts ; andreoondiie 
them to the yoke of a master whose power Was not supported by the 
emallest diadow of justice ! If such ^ects followed from invading 
liberty of coascienee at a time when its right had never been ascetw 

• citMieM, ^. I. f. 181 
Vol. n.— N 
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tainMl, what may we not apprebend from its violation after an iminter- 
ropted possession of it for a hundred years T — when it has become 
lamiliar to our laws, habits, and manners, and the apprehensioa of its 
danger has been succeeded by an experience of its advantages. What 
wiU be the oltiraate issue, should Providence in its infinite wisdom mtSet 
bur adversaries to prevail and the crudties ef persecutbn to be renewed, 
it betvngs not to me to conjecture i but it may be granted me to eacpress 
my handle hope we shall stand .firm in the .day of trial, — not forgetting 
that peisecntion and sufferings have been ihe lot of the most eminent 
of God's servants ; that in walking in this palh we are encompassed 
with ^ a clend of witnesses ;" with apostles, prophets, and evangelists, 
whose words will teach, whose examples will encourage us to adorn 
that cause by our sufferings which we are no longer permitted to aid 
by our exertions. 

' Having executed to the best of my ability the plan I proposed, my 
freedom, I trust, will be pardoned if I suggest a few hints of advice to 
those who are employed in disseminating the knowledge of Christianity 
in villages. 

1. To abstain from poHticai reflection and from censuring either the 
constitution of the churc^ or the clergy, is a part of prudence on which 
I ever would hope it is needless to insist. 

2. Though I am convinced that those who attempt to evangelize the 
poor do not fail to inculcate the morality of the gospel, it may yet be 
doubted whether this is done with sufficient distinctness and detaiL 
A notion prevails among some that to preach the gospel includes nothing 
more than a recital or recapitulation of the peculiar doctmesof Chris- 
tianity. If these are firmly believed and zealously embraced, they are 
ready to suppose the work is done, aiid that aU the virtuee ef the 
Christian character will follow by necessary consequence. Hence 
they satisfy themselves with recommending holiness in general terms, 
without entering into its particular duties ; and this in suefa a manner 
as rather to predict it as die result of certain opinions Uian to enforce 
it on the giound of moral obligation, which tends to disjoin iiuth and 
virtue by tuming all the solicitude of men to the former, while the 
latter is left to provide for itsell^ and to make them sid^titute the 
agitation of the passions and the adoption of a speculative creed in 
t^ room of that renovation of heart and life which the Scriptures 
render necessary. 

Some apology, it is true, ought to be made for those who have leaned 
to this extreme fit>m the circumstances in which they have been placed. 
Having been called to preach to people who were ignorant of the very 
£rst troths of rdigion, ihey have supposed it necessary to employ them- 
selves in hiyinff the foundatbn. On the su^wsition we were to addreek 
«a aadience mat vras not acquainted with the primary doctrines, it 
would be necessary to begin unth relating the facts and teachuif^ die 
doctrines which are the basis of the Christian dispensation. The 
eredenda^ or things to be believed, must necesrarily precede ihefaeienday 
or things to be done. But though things must proceed in this order. 
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no durable tepiiantioQ should be made of the doctrines from the dudes 
of Christianitjr, lest the people should acquire a corrupt taste, and| 
satisfied with their first attainments and impressions, neglect to eulti* 
▼ate that ^ holiness without which no man shall see the Lord*^ When 
th^ haTe been long detained in the elementary doctrines, they are not 
uoffequently found to acquire a distaste for the practical parts of Sei^ 
turer--'«n impatience of reproof, — a dislike, in short, of every thing 
but what flatters them with a favourable opinion of Aeir character and 
their state. Proud, bigoted, disputatious, careless of virtue^ tenadout 
of subtleties, their religion evaporates in opinion, and their supposed 
conversion is nothing more than an exchange of Uie vices of the brute 
for those of the speculator in theological difiiciilties^ 

The best method of preventing this fatal abuse of evangelical doctrine 
is to inculcate in immediate connexion with it those vbrtues of the Chris- 
tian character by which faith must be tried, frequently, distinctly, uAd 
fully. Instead of recommending practical religion only in general terms, 
under the phrase of holiness or any others kt us, in imitation of inspired 
preachers, explain in what that holiness consuBts. When John came 
preaching ** repentance because the kingdom of heaven was at hand,** 
he did not satisfy himself with barren and general abstractions: in 
reply to the inquiries of those who asked him what they must do, he 
entered into details, he imparted specific advice, and enjoined specific 
duties corresponding to the difierent conditions of men and their rela* 
tion to each other in. society. Had he contented himMf with merely 
reiterating the command to repent in general terms, as, it is to be feared, 
is too often the case, his hearers might have mistaken a transient com« 
punction, a vague sensation of uneasiness, for the duty demanded : but 
by that particularity of application he adopted, the conscience was 
informed and the necessity perceived of ^ bringing forth fruits meet for 
repentance." 

The conscience is not likely to be touched by general declamations 
on the evU of sin and the beauty of holiness without delineation of 
character : they may alarm at first, but after a while, if they be oflen 
asserted merely as general truths which involve the whole human race, 
they will supply no materials for self-examination or painful retrospect. 
They will in process of time be regarded as doctrinid points, and pass 
from the conscience into the creed. He must know little of human 
nature who perceives not the callousness of the human heart, and the 
perfect indiflerence with which it can contemplate the most alarming 
truths, when they are presented in a general abstract form. It is not 
in this way that religious instructiqn can bie made permanently inter- 
esting. It is when particulitr vices are displayed as they appear in 
real life, when the arts of selMeception are detected, and the vain 
excuses by which the sinner palliates his guilt, evades the conviction 
of conscience, and secures a delusive tranquillity — in a word, it is when 
the heart is forced to see in itself the original of what is described by 
the apostle, and, perceiving that ^ the secrets of his heart are made 
manifest, he falls down and confesses that God is among us of a truth.'* 
Ttie reproof which awakened Dai^ fioQihis guilty slumber^ and made 
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weep and tremblet tmned, not <m the geaend eril.of 8iii«botont]ie 
peculiar circuineUiicet of aggrayation attending that which he had 
oommitted* The sermon of Peter on the day of Pentecost^ which pro- 
daced such decisive efiects, was not a general deelamation on the evil 
of siuy bat it contained a specific charge against his hearerf of having 
n^ected and cracked their Messiah. When Paul was called before 
Felix, being well aoiiasinted with his character he adapted his discourse 
accordingly, and ** reasoned of righteoosness, temperance^ and jndg- 
Ment to come,** until ^ Felix trembled." The delineations of character 
and the injunctions of Scripture on practical points are not couched ia 

nral terms; they are diversified and particular ; nor can it justly be 
ted tha^ the more of individuality, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, olur pictures of human nature possess, the more impressive will 
they become. It is in this department of pubUc instruction there is scope 
for endless variety — fe the highest exertions of inteUeet, and the richest 
stores of knowledge. 

The doctrines df Chnstienity, though of infinite imp(»taace, are yet 
few and sim{^ capable of few com^a^ions, and of little varie^ of 
iUultration ; too precise to leave any thing for the understanding to 
invent ; too awful to permit the imagination to embellish. It is not an 
the statement of Chiistiau doctrines, considered in themselves, that 

experience, talents, and knowledge find scope for their exertion* 

• •• • • • • • • * 
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Worship consists in the performance of all those external acts, 
and the observance of all those rites and ceremonies, in which men 
engage with' the professed and sole view of honouring QoA, It is 
consequently in a pre-eminent manner the concern of conscience ; for, 
as God is the supreme master and legislator, it is impossible for a 
conscientioas man, in compliance with huMan injunctions, either to 
emit any part of that worship which he apprehends God to require, or 
to perform any which he has foibidden. In worship the creature has 
to do only with his Creator. There are, unque8tion3d>ly, some regards 
due toGod,'some expressions of our reverence to him and our depend- 
ence upon him, which it is our duty to render ; and the duties which 
have God immediately for their object must be in their obligation 
paramount to every other ; that is, such that the commands of no 
biman superior can discharge us from it. It remains only to be ccmsid* 
ered by what criterion these duties are to be ascertained. 

Among the different modes of worship which prevail, in different 
eountries, and in the same country, to what standard are we to appeal T 
by what principle is the solution to be made ? Either the mere will 
of the magistrate or the conscience of the individual must decide in 

• 
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this ease* t svf the mtrt villt beeanse if the pionndgatbii of his 
vill be enforced by argumeiite and reasona* Uieae arguments are 
neceastfily anbmitted to Uie jndgmeBtof the subject ; and consequently, 
as iar as they are eonceined, he is etiU left to his conscience. But 
if such a power as this be vested in the magistrate, it is highly ne- 
cessary \o examine the consequences to whidk it will lead. It will 
legitimate all the peraecntioiis which the heathmi emperors inflicted on 
die primitive Christians, as well aa the more recent popish cruelties* 
For from what principle did those persecutions flow, but that the 
magistrate possessed a .right to detennine and prescribe the religion 
of Ms subjects, and that a refusal to comply with his authority inTcdve4 
political guilt T The just pretensions of magistracy in thiis respect 
are sorely equal ; nor can any reason be assigned for denying that 
authority to heathen or popish princes 'Within their dominions whidi 
win not equally apply to Protestant princes. 

The dominion of God over his creatures is origii^l, inalienable, and 
snpreme ; so that men most be eontenmilated as the subjecte of tSod, 
before we consider them as members of a civil ccHnmunity. The 
formation of states and the enaction of laws are operations which 
regard man in his transient and local situati^m as the inhabitant of the 
present world. There is, on the principles of Theism, above and beyond 
tfiese, an original and fmidaniental moral law which unites him to his 
Maker, and obliges him to fear, serve, and obey him as his superior 
Lord. That this law is more origniail and comprehensive than any 
other is evident flpom this consideraticm, that.it comprehends sovereign 
as well as subjects ; that it regards men in those invariable, essentul 
qualities in wludi they all agree ; and that it can never be- suspended 
by time or change. 

As men are the creatures of Gk>d originally and essentially, and 
oontinnaUy accountable to him, whatever laws are establidied for die 
government of particular societies ate in the nature of hyAom^^ with 
relation to the duties which intelligent creatures owe to God; end 
whenever civil magistrates interfere with thisse, they are guiky of the 
same abstxrdity as a particular corporation would be who formed 
municip^ reguhtioDS inc<msistent with the law. of the land. No 

E articular society hae a right to make rulee for its regulation which 
iterfere widi tlM general Uws of that kingdom of whidi it is a part; 
for this would be to introduce an imperium in trnperiq^ a multitude 
of legislatures, and a oonfusion and uncertainty in the princi|^ of 
justice. 

In like manner, no hmnan power can justly make laws whidi shall 
interfere with those duties wluch are previoualy due to God. As a 
necessary eonsequenee of diis, it follows, that whatever right men 
possess to wor^ip God after the dictates of conseieace, in a state of 
nature, is not dinunished or impaived by entering into society. If 
seditious purposes be concealed .under die pretext of aesembluig for 
religious worship, let the severest laws be cnam^ for their puaishr 
ment Let die dahns of liberty of conscienee be permitted as a eover 
for nothing wliieh does aot bekng to it. 
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There is lest reaeon, however, for entertaining any alarm on thm 
head in tolerating worshipping asaembliea than any other ; for they 
are always public* They invite inspection. Who would be so in* 
fiituated as to attempt to connect treasonable or seditious designs with 
assemblies which are open to every one, and whose time and place 
of meeting are miiversally known ! Besides, the very business of 
worship is at the greatest distance possible fifom every thing tending 
to inflakne politicfd passions. Directed to a spiritual and invis^le 
Being, it Withdraws the mind from the world, and turns the thou^u 
into a channel the most remote from those affections which duBturb the 
repose of society. 

It would be strange indeed if those exercises which have the most 
direct inluence in tranquillizing the heart, and reducing all earthly 
things to comparative insignificance, must be forbiddep, from an 
fupprehension of their becoming engines of insurrection mi tumult. 
They cannot be perverted in the smallest degree to this purpose 
witliout their danger being perceived; and it will then be soon enough 
10 apply lemedies. 

This reasoning does not apply against the magistrate sdectingsome 
one particular sect, or some one set of religious opinions, and bringing 
them under his exclusive patronage and encouragement; in odier 
words, the erection of a religiovs establishment. Whatever the 
advantages or inconveniences may be which result froin religions 
estabUslunents is foreign to the subject in hand, which regards only 
die free and full toleration of different sects, as long as they contain 
themselves within the limiu of civil submission. 

It will be alleged, that on these principles a multitude of ignorant 
enthusiasts and wild fanatics will start up, and under the pretence of 
preaching the gospel, bring rdigion into contempt, and thence eventu- 
ally open a door for profaneness and impiety. Tliattlus may insome 
instances be the consequence of unlimited toleration of Christian 
worship eaanot perhaps be denied; as little can it be denied that this 
is a great evil. It is much to be lamented that any should engage in 
the functions of a Ghristian minister who, in addition to an unblemiBhed 
eharacter, is not possessed of a competent measure of ability. But 
this inoonvenience may be only one instance, among an infinity of 
others, of a partial evil connected with a principle productive o£ the 
greatest good. 

Pure and immized good is not the poition of earth. We cannot 
specify a single law in the natural or moral world, which falls within 
the sphere of our observation, which is not productive (along with 
permanent good) of occaaional evils. This ipixture of partial evil 
with 'the source of general happiness seems to be an essential part 
of the imperfections of the present state. If the magiatrate is invested 
witb the pewOT of euppressing all whom he thinks incompetent to the 
office ef a preacher, there can be no lU>erty and no tranquillily^ But 
U is eurely of more consequence to a state to preserve the moat 
▼aiuable portion of ito lijberty, thaii to preserve a perfect exemption from 
fanaticisnL The ckre of the former falls within the proper province 
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4>f a magistrata. The latter is consiatttat with a high degree of aatipiMil 
prosperity. Religious enthusiasm becomes dangerous to a state onlj 
when it is the subject of oppression. There is in it aa elastic quality 
which repels rigorous coercion. The vivid impressions 'of religious 
objects which it includes rather tend to sink the value of all eivddy 
interestSt to annihilate the world and all its concems, and to produce 
a conduct which, though it may be wild and incoherent, yet if left to 
itself will be mild, inoffensive, and benevolent. Besides, enthusiasm! 
consisting in a preternatural state of exaltation, has a strong lendaicy 
Co subside in a riiort time, and with the increase of knowledge to 
purify itself until it settles into calm enlightened piety. It is not, like 
superstition, a permanent evil. * The enthusiast is impatient of control 
in his .religious concerns, but does not aspire after domiuiom In pro- 
jjportion as the passions are strongly possessed by invisible objects, the 
interests of the present state lose their ascendency, and the enraptured 
enthusiast is more in danger of becoming indolent than factious^ The 
most effectual way of transporting sudi characters into political ez- 
eesses is to inflame them by oppression, — ^when they naturally learn 
to consider iheir enemies as the enemies of God, and throw the whole 
weight of their religious prejudioes and passions into the scale of 
political opposition ; while, on the other hand, a complete toleration 
is the most efitoual remedy for their intemperance; leaving then 
leisure to reflect, and affonhng room for the ordinary motives and 
principles of life to resume their ascendency. 

In the history of those sects which have been the most justly 
branded with enthusiasm, we shall uniformly find that while they were 
exasperated by persecution they were fierce and wild, and their 
fanaticism continued unsubdued ; but no sooner were they left unmo- 
lested than those features in their character which excited alarm 
gradually wore off, and they ceased to be formidable. > 

The histoiy of the Baptists who rose, in the sixteenth century, in 
Germany, and of the Quakers in England,, confirm the truth of this 
remark. . 

Though the tyrannical measures pursued by Charles the First, at 
the beginning of his reign, naturally excited alarm and awoke opposi- 
tion, it seems evident the civil war could never have been kindlea but 
for the intolerable cruelties inflicted by Laud on nonconformists, which 
cemented the various sects, and made them unite in a vehement otom»- 
sition to the government of Charles, while their tenets were too ois- 
cordant to permit them to unite in any thing else. The magnitude of 
eternal interests and the mighty force of religious passions were 
superadded to the causes already existing of political contention, and 
by their union Jdndled those flames of war which consumed the land* 
Cromwell, on the other hand, whose usurpation was supported by no 
law, and who had to contend with the whole weight of viitaous pre- 
judice in favour of the constitution he had overturned, and the family 
he had expelled, practised an opposite policy, and contrived to retain 
in subjection three kingdoms, by granting to the rival sects a general 
toleration, and balancing their power againsleadi othen The inqporip 
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taoee of this expedient in the preservation of hie pcfwer has been ae- 
knowiedged, both in England and on the continent, by the most invete- 
raie enemies of that extraordinary man. The eloquent Bishop of 
Meaux, in his funeral oration for Henrietta oi France, ascribes his 
success principally to this measure of his administration. Since Uie 
rerolotiDn, at which a nBiveisal religious toleration took place, amid 
all our calaimities and reverses, an unexampled duration of domestie 
peace has been enjoyed, with two veiy short interruptions from occa* 
sions foreign from the topic under present consideration ; and during 
this protracted period, the mild spirit of legislation has oommunicated 
itsdf to all sects, and in a rery eminent degree mitigated the acrimony 
of religioiis xeaL 

A species of religious fanaticism, it is confessed, made its appear* 
ance in the sixteenth century in Germany, and in the next century in 
England, which was of a highly political complexion, and struck 
immediately at the^ root of civil power, the distinctions of rank, and 
&e offices of magistracy ; but even the histoiy of the Baptists in 
Germany, and of the FiiUi-monarchy men, supjply reasons for uAen* 
tkm, since we see that the obnoxious tenets which distinguished them 
soon disappeared, and that under mOder treatment their successors 
have retained only some peculiarities of the most harmless kind. The 
extravagant flights of fanaticism, its visionary spirit, which might 
tempt its possessors to trample i^ion the rules of society, can never 
last long or extend far; for the principles of self-preservation, the 
phjrsical wants of the lower orders especially, who are most obnoxious 
to such impressions, the spirit of imitation, the habit' of submission 
to superiors, together with the ordinary occupations of life, are.prBi- 
eiples of perpetual operation, the influence of which will soon sur- 
mount the strongest feelings, which operate only occasionally and by 
starts, and will consequently force the mind back into its proper ele* 
ment For the same reasons it can never extend far. Minds only of 
a -peculiar texture wiU feel its impression. A. vast majority of every 
community will be toe wise, too busy, too sensual, or too phlegmatic, to 
be transpmrted into dangerous excesses by causes which operate on the 
imagination, and which have no relation to the more ordmary sources 
of pain and pleasure. No fanaticism of this kind has made its appear* 
anee at present, nor is there any room to presume it wilL Some 
degree of enthusiasm, perhaps, generally accompanies reUgions im« 
pressions in uncultivated minds, at their commencement. Enthusiasm 
may be defined, that religious state of mind in which the imaginatioii 
is unduly heated, and the passions outrun the understanding. But 
when persons are first deeply impressed with the infinitely momentous 
ecmcems of a future life, and are thereby introduced, as it were, into a 
new world, it is too much to expect their religious afiections shall be 
perfectly regulated, or their conduct, under circumstances so novel, be 
ecteistent with the exactest rules of propriety. New situations, 
whether resulting from a moral and internal change, or from outward 
eiieamstances, make it necessary for some time to pass before those 
wlio are led into them know perfectly how to adjust their betutviour to 
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thenu But if ike professkni of i^ety be sincere (and of hypocrisy we 
are not at preeent speaking), it will eventually seonrey together witk 
the essential moral virtues, a regard to deporum and to all Uie miautor 
p ro p erties of social intercourse. In the mean lime, where t6e love of 
•God and man predominates, it will ill become the governor of a Chria- 
lian country, and still lose the governor of a Christian church, to suffiMr 
himself to be so much offended at the intemperate effusions of honest 
seal as to disregard the subetanee of religion because it may be defi- 
cient in some of its more amiable appendages. 

if we adopt the maxims -of a profane and careless world, we shaH 
be taught to look upon all zealous Christians as enthusiasts or hypo- 
eiites ; for Vhen have they not, by a majority of mankind, been repr^ 
senled in that light! To men of the world it appears so strange 
that men should ha affected by the oonsideration of iitviaible realities 
in any degree jmyportioned to the influence of present objects, it is so 
ntteily remote ftom ail their practical estimates, ibki diey have no 
means of accounting for it witnont imputing it to a partial insanity or 
deliberate hypocrisy. But this is only one among numberiess glaring 
ineonsistencies of humsn conduct For these very persons, it is prab^ 
able, have never formally renounced the authority of Jesus Christ, who 
commands us to ** seek first the kingdom of God,** nor the certainty 
of an eternal state, in comparison of which the interests, and prospeeta 
of the present are annihilated ; and yet they are surprised lo find thst 
good and evil should be estimated with regard to their respective mag- 
nitude, and that any should be weak enough to credit the dedarations 
and obey the precepts of our common Lord. Such is the fascination 
of the worid, and so complete its triumph in effecting a total divorce 
of the speculations from the practical belief of professed Christians. If 
the troths which religion reveals, and the hopes it inspires, respect an 
infinite good, and the present life be, as we know bt experience, short 
and transitory, it must be the truest wisdom to be deeply solicitous to 
attain that good, and to be disposed to make any sacrifice of present 
pleasure and convenience vnAi a view to it ; and when thia is the 
habitual state of the mind, it will imprint some traces of itself in the 
external deportment, which the irreligious part of mankind will be sure 
to brand with the name of hypocrisy or fanaticism. 

The primitive Christians encountered this reproach, and their sue* 
cessors must expect it in proportion aa they tread in their steps. ' That 
worid to which we are hastening will determine who are justly 
chargeable with folly, — they who treat eternal things according to 
their true nature, who, making the service of Qpd their supreme con* 
cem, pass the time of their sojourning here in fear; or they, the lan- 
guage of whose conduct is, ^ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die." 

To suppose Chat that religious state of mind in which devout ailee- 
tions are highly [raised]* is endrosiastic, is a most pernicious mistake, 
and would m its consequences utterly exdrpate religkm, and expunge 
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a great part of the Scriptures. The smalleet aeqnaintanee with the 
New Teatament most oonirince eTery one that the apostles and primi- 
tive Christiaas were no strangers to the strongest religioas emotioiia. 

We read of a ^ joy unspeakable and full of gloryj^ of a ^ peaee that 
passeth all understanding,'' with innumerable other expressions of a 
similar kind, which indicate strong and vehement einotions of mind. 
That the great objects of Christianity, called eternity,, heaven, and 
hell, are of sufficient magnitude to justify vivid emotions of joy, fear, 
and love, is indisputable, if it be allowed we have any rdation to 
them ; nor is it less certain that religion could never have any power- 
Ail influence if it did not influence through the medium of the aflfec* 
tions. All objects which have any permanent influence iilfloence the 
conduct in this way. We may possibly be first set in motion by their 
supposed connexion with our interest ; but unless they draw to them- 
selves particular atfections, the pursuit soon terminates. 

The cool calculation of interest operates only at times ; we are 
habitually borne forward in all parts of our career by specific afled- 
tions and passions ; some more simple and original, others coiq>licated 
and acquired. In men of a vulgar cast, th^ grosser appetites, — ^in miade 
more elevated, the passions of sympathy, taste, ambition, the pleasuriBS 
of imagination, — are the springs df motion. The worid triumphs over 
its votaries by approaching them on the side of their passions ; and 
it does not so much deceive their reason as captivate their heart 

It is in this way the love of the world must, be repelled. As it is 
not chiefly by imposing on the understanding, or misleading the rational 
assent, that the world triumphs over its votaries, so the mere inculca- 
tion of religious truth on the intellect, without forming deep and last- 
ing in^ressions on the heart, will never be sufficient to emancipate us 
fiwm its controL The difficulties which accrue in a religious career, 
especially at ite outset, are so many and formid^le, that unless we 
are deeply'interested as well as convinced, perseverance is impracti- 
cable* In Uiat victory over the world which is promised to faith, it is 
necessary to oppose feeling to feeling, and pleasure to pleasure. The 
iaten^erate attachment to sensual pleasure must be subdued by the 
fear of punishment ; the vain and extravagant hopes which present 
scenes inspire must be effaced by hopes more solid and more animat- 
ing ; and to wean us from the breasts of earthly, we must be led to 
the breasts of spiritual consolation. 

The world amuses, enchants, transports us ; how shall religion 
teach us to triumph over it, if it present nothing but speculative con- 
clusions, and if the views of a rational self-interest which it displays 
were not intimately associated with objects adapted to engage and fill 
the heart ! Would the primitive Christians have , taken j^yJvUy the 
spoiling of their goods, because they had in heaven a more eodnring 
substance ! Woidd they not only have felt calm and resolute, but 
accounted *<it all joy when they suffered divers persecutions,'' if the 
objects of eternity had not occupied a large share oi their affections! 

The familiar acknowledgment. Video meliora^ proboque deteriora 
f07tf^r--the frequency with which men act contrary to the most mature 
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eoDTictions of reason and consciencet shows how inefficacions is a 
nere speculative conviction when opposed to inveterate habits and 
passioDs. What is the defect here experienced, but a want of the 
correspondent feeUngs and impressions from which that state of desire 
results which impels to virtuous action ! 

As the objects of religion are infinite and eternal, if the mind is 
duly affected by them at all, they have a tendency to enlarge and 
propagate their correspondent affections more and more; and will 
probably tend ultimately to absorb and extinguish all other hopes and 
fears. 

Though good men are contmually approacliing nearer and- nearer 
to this state, it is neither possible nor desirable they should reach it 
in this life. The multitude of pains, difficulties, and perplexities with 
which they have to encounter are continually drawing tfafeir attention 
to present objects ; and the duties of the present state could not be 
permrmed in that exalted state of spirituality. An eminent degree and 
vigour of the religious affections, then, ought not to be denominated 
fimatteism, unless they arise fiom wrong views of religion, or are so 
much indulged as to disqualify for the duties of society. Within these 
limits, the more elevated devotional sentiments are, the more perfect is 
ihe character, and the more suited to the destination of a beingt who 
has, indeed, an imiportant part to act her^, but who stands on the con- 
fines of eternity. He may justly be styled a fanatic, who, under a 
pretence of spirituality, neglects the proper business of life, or who, 
fimm mistaken views of religion, elevates himself to an imaginary 
superiority to the rules of virtue and morality. Whatever other kind 
of fanaticism, real or pretended, [exists,] se^ms not to fall, in the 
smallest degree, under the conductof the civil magistrate ; nor is there 
any danger of immorality being inculcated under any corruption of 
the Christian doctrine. Many religious systems, considered in their 
theory, may seem to tend to the encouragement of vice ; they may, 
in their speculative consequences, set aside the obligations of virtue ; 
but the uncormpted dictates of conscience, the general sentiments of 
mankind respecting right and wrong, and the close alliance between 
devotbn and virtue will always counteract this tendency, so far that 
the same persons will be more moral with very erroneous religious 
opinions than without religion. A practical disregard to piety is the 
prolific source of vice. We shall find the minds of every sect of 
Christians who are zealous in religion superior to those who are 
careless and profime. Whatever tends to draw tlie attention to God 
and eternity tends to destroy the dominion of sin. Under the varied 
forms of religions belief which have prevailed among the different 
parties of Christians, litde variation has taken place in the rule of 
lifiB. In the first age of Christianity, the church was accused, by the 
malice of its enemies, of the most shameful and unnatural^ractices ; 
iriiieh it disclaimed, but, at the same time, very injudiciously insinu- 
irtisd that the Gnostics were guilty of the crimes wluch were alleged : 
bat the remit of the more ca&i and dispassionate inVestigatipn of later 
times has been a growing conviction that these surmises had no 
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lonndatioii in fkct The doctrines of oar holy reilgum maybe woftdljr 
eortailed^and odnrapted« and its profession sink into fonnality ; bm 'm 
moral ])recepts ara~so plain and striking, and guarded by such dear and 
awfhl sanctionst as to render it impossible it can ever be oonvertedinto an 
active instrument of vice. Let the appeal be made to faota. Look 
through all the different sects and parties into which professed Chris- 
tians are unhappily divided. Where is there one to be found who has 
innovated in the rule of life, by substituting vice in place of virtue T 
The fears entertained from this quarter must be considered as chi- 
merical and unfounded, until they are confirmed by the evidence of 
facts. In those districts in which the dissenters and Methodists have 
been most zealous and successful in village preaching, are the morals 
of the people more corrupted than in other places ! Are they distiBh 
guished by 'a greater degree of profligacy, intemperance, and de* 
baucheiy than the inhabitants of other parts of the country? The 
advocates of rigorous measures will scarcely have the temerity to pot 
the question upon .this issue ; and until they do, all thenr pretended 
dread of the growth of licentiousness from village preaching will be 
considered as nothing but artifice. 

To contend for the legal moni^ly of religioB" instraedon, under 
pretence of securing the morals of the people, is a similar kind of 
pcrficy with that of Uie papists, who wi^duda the Scriptures from the 
common people lest they should be betrayed into heresy. We all pet(> 
ceive, the design of the papist in this restriction is to prevent the difiuakm 
of knowledge, which would be fatal to ghostly dominion. Is it not 
equally evident that the prohibition to instruct the populace in the 
principles of Christianity originates in tStaa jealousy of power T 

We must at least be permitted to express our suipiise at the pro* 
found sagacity of those who can discover a design to deetroy morality 
by inculcating religion^ and a purpose of making men vieious by 
making them serious. Plain men must be excused if they are startled 
by such refined and intricate paradoxes. 

It highly becomes those who are the advocates for the interference 
of government to restrain the eflbrts of Methodisto and disseotera to 
difiuse the principles of knowledge and piety, to advert to the coi»e- 
quehces which must result. 

Those who are conscientious will feel it their duty, in of^XMition to 
the mandates of authority, to proceed patiently, enduring whatever 
punishment the legislature may think proper to inflict. The govern- 
ment, irritated at their supposed criminal obsdnaey, will be tempted to 
enact severer laws accompanied with severer penalties, which the 
truly conscientious will still think it their duty to brave, imitating the 
example of the primitive teachers of Christianity, who departed fima 
the presence of the council '* rejoicing that they were thought worthy 
to suffer wr the name of Christ.'' Thus will commence a straggle 
between the ruling powers and the most upright part of the subjects, 
which shall first \irear each other out, — the one by infliction, the other 
by endurance ; prisons will be crowded, cruel punishments will become 
r, and blood probably wUl be spilt The natkm wiK be afiUeted 
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wkh the fiightful spectacle of iimocent and ezempiaiy characters sof- 
feriiig the utmost vei^ance of the law for crimes which the sufferers 
•gloiy in haviQg committed. 

It is an inherent and inseparable inconvenience in persecation that it 
knows not wheve to stopb It only aims at first to crush the obnoiioiis 
sect ; h meets with a sturdy resistance ; it then punishes the supposed 
crime of obstinai^, till at length the original magnitude of the error is 
little thoiuht of in the solicitude to maintain the rights of authority. 
This is iUustrated in the letter of Pliny to Trajan«* treating of the 
persecution of Christians. Their ohstinac^ in relusing to comply with 
the numdates of supreme authority [consututed the crime.] In other 
penal laws a proportion is usually observed between the crime and the 
punishment, the evil and the remedy ; but here the pride of dictating 
and imposing mingles itself and draws [reasons] for wevexity even from 
the insignificant of the error and of the persecuted sect, which should 
be ite protection. 

' Am the power of the community is delegated to the magistrate to 
enable )iim to punish such delinquencies and to avenge such injuries 
as it would be unsafe to leave to the resentment of the individual to 
punish, the voice of law should ever be in harmony with the voice of 
conscience and of reason. It should punish only those actions which 
are previously condemned in the tribunal of every man^s own breasib 
The majesty of law, considered as an authoritative rule of action, can 
only be maintained by its agreement with the simple and unso- 
phisticated decisions of the mind respecting ri^t and wrong. On 
these principles law is entitled to profound veneration as a sort of 
seeondary morality, or an application of the principles of virtue and 
social order to the real situation and actual circumstances of nuinkind. 
As. the civil magistrate is invested with. a portion of divine authority 
for the government of men, so wise legislation is a reservoir of mond 
regulatbn and jmnciplets, drawn froih the sprinss and fountains of 
eternal justice. When government is thus conducted it leaffues all 
the virtues on its side ; whatever is venerable, whatever is good rallies 
round the standard of authority ; and to support the dignity of the. 
laws is to support virtue itself. In persecution it is directly the 
opposite. When innocent persons [si:^er] for a resolute adherence 
to the dictates of conscience, the sentiments of moral approbation are 
necessarily disjoined from the operation of the laws. 

The fear of civil punishment is a motive which the wisdom of man- 
kind has superadded to the other motives which operate to restrain 
men from criminal conduct. The contempt and hatred of our fellow- 
creatures and the dread of punishment from an invisible Judge are not 
always found in fact to be of sufficient force to control me unruly 
passions of bad men. In addition to this, men have contrived so to 
organize society that the disturbers of other men's peacie and the 
invaders of their rights shall have to (bead an adequate punishment 
from the arin of a public person who j^presents the communiQr. As 
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the feit» with which human laws inspire offenders are superadded 
motivesv they presuppose the existence of an (Higinal one. They are 
a superstructure which can only stand on the foundation of those 
distinctions of right and wrong which the simplest dictates of the 
understanding recognise. To disjoin the fear of human [Is^ws] from 
its natural associates, the forfeiture of public esteem and the dread of 
Divitae wrath, is a solecism of the most glaring nature. 

Again, the terror of punishment is designed to operate on the com- 
munity at large, not on a small number of people of a peculiar maimer 
of thinking. But the great body of a people are afibcted only by what 
is palpable ; they are unable to comprehend subtle and refined reason- 
ing. It is only what is plain and evident that is tangible by their gross 
conceptions. Admitting, therefore, that the criminality of persisting to 
follow the dictates of conscience in matters of religion were capable 
of demonstration, it would remain a very improper object of punish- 
ment, because the evidence of its criminality could never be generally 
understood. The guilt of the sufferer would always be considered as 
ver^ equivocal, and the sentiments of the community [divided] between 
the condemnation of the persecuted party and the government From 
this will n^urally follow two parties in the state, influenced with the 
most vehement mutu^ resentment and antipathy, and all the com- 
bustible materials already collected are liable to be kindled by the 
sparks of religious contention. Have not religious persecutions been 
almost invariably the harbinger of civil wars, alarming commotions, 
and awful calamities ? Persecution in matters of religion iHises up 
the very hydra it is meant to destroy.- The only plausible ground on 
which it can be defended is the danger to the state accruing from a 
diversity of opinion on matters of ^he dni importance, and the necessity, 
in order to secure public tranquillity, to esUblish uniformity of opinion. 
But when persecutions are adopted, the lawfulness of those very 
measures becomes a subject of contention as interesting as the dis- 
sensions it is designed to termfnate. 

The question of the claim to liberty of conscience is surely a ques- 
tion of this kind. . 
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PREFACE. 



ArrsR haying discussed so largely in some fonner publicalionfl ihm 
questioa of stpct communion, that is, the prerailing practice in the 
B^[itist denomination of confining their fellowship to membeiB of theh* 
own community, it was not my intention to trouble the pabli<; with the 
subject any further, not having the least ambition for the last word in 
controversy. *But it has been suggested to me that it would not be 
difficult to. condense the substance of the argument within a smaller 
compass, so as to render it accessible to such as have neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to peruse a large performance. It has been 
m^ endeavour to cut off every thing supei^uous, and without doing 
iojury to the merits of the cause, to present the reasoning which sus* 
tains it in a concise and popular form : how far I have succesABd must 
be left to the judgment of the readerr ^ 

I would only remark here, that all I have seen and heard conodrs to 
convince me that the practice of strict communion rests almost entirely 
on authorU^f and that were the influence of' a few great nam^ with-* 
drawn it would sink under its own weight. Among those of recent 
date none has been more regarded than that of the late venerable 
Fuller ; and as he left a manuscript on this subject to be published 
after his death, he is considered as having deposed his dying testimony 
in its favour. That he felt some predilection to a practice to which he 
had been so long accustomed, and whose propriety was very rarely 
questioned in his early days, is freely admitted ; but that he idl along 
felt some hesitation on the subject, and that his mind was not comr 
pletely made up, I am induced to believe from several circumstances. 
Fn^t, from the fact of his proposing himself to commune at Cambridge 
with the ftiU knowledge of there being Pedobaptists present. Secondly, 
from a conversatbn which passed many years ago between him and 
the writer of these lines. In reply to his observation, that we .kct 
precisely on the same principle with our Pedobaptist brethiien, since 
they also insist on baptism as an essential prerequisite to conununion, 
it was remarked that this was a mere argumentum ad haminem^ it 
might serve to silence the clamours of those Pedobaptists who while 
they adhered to that principle charged us with bigotry ; but that still 
It did not touch the merits of the question, since a previous inquiry 
occurs, whether any thing more is requisite to communion on scriptural 
grounds Aan a vital unioii with Christ ; his answer was, When mixed 
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eammunion is placed on that footings I never yet ventured to attack it* 
Hence I am compelled to consider' his posthmnous ^tract rather 'as a 
trial of what might be adduced on that side of the controversy with a 
view to provoke further inquiry, tbam the result of deliberate and settled 
conviction. Be this as it may, great as his merits were, he was but a 
man, and as such liable to err even on subjects of much greater im* 
portance. All I wish is, that without regard to human names or 
autliorities, the matter in debate may be entirely determined by an 
unprejudiced appeal to reason and Scripture. 

The prevalence of this disposition to bow to- authority and to receive 
opinions upon trust is strikingly illustrated by the following anecdote. 
A highly respected friend of mine, on asking one of his deacons, a man 
of primitive piety and integrity, what objections he had to mixed com- 
munion, he replied with great simplicity that he had two — in ^he first 
place, Mr. Fuller did not approve of it ; and in the next, the Scripture 
declares that ^he who pulls down a hedge a serpent shall bite him.** 
The good man very properly placed that reason first which carried the 
greatest weight with it ^ 

In short, &ere is a certain false refinement and subtlety in the argu- 
ment for strict communion which would never occur to a plain man 
who was left solely to the guidance of Scripture. In common with 
almost every other error, it derived its origin from the public teachers 
of religion, and with a change of sentiment in them it will gradually 
disappear; nor will it be long ere our churches will be surprised that 
they suffered themselves to be betrayed by speciotks but hollow sophist 
try into a practice so repulsive and so impolitic. 

Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis qmiea Veritas* 

October 7, 1826. 
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' It is admitted by all denominations of Christians, with the exception 
of one, that the sacrament of the Lord^s Supper is of perpetual obliga^ 
tion, and that i\ was designed by its Founder for one of the principal 
indications and expressions of that fraternal affection which ought to 
distinguish his followers. Though the communion of saints is of larger 
extent, comprehending all those sentiments and actions by which Chns- 
tians are especially united, the joint participation of this right is univer* 
sally acknowledged to constitute an important branch of that communion. 
So important a part has it been considered, that it has usurped the name 
of the whole ; and when any dispute arises respecting the terms of com- 
munion, it is generally, understood to relate to the. terms of admission 
to the Lord*^ table. 

Whether all real Christians are entitled to share iii this privilegCt 
whether it forms a part of that spiritual provision which belongs to die 
whole family of the faithful, or whether it is the exclusive patrimony 
of a sect, who (on the ground of their supposed imperfection) are 
authorized to ref^l the rest, is. the question which it is my purpose hi 
the following pages briefly and calmly to discuss. " 

The first conclusion to which we should naturally arrive would 
probably favour the more liberal system ; we should be ready to sup- 
pose that he who is accepted of Christ ought also to be accepted of hir 
brethren, and that he whose right to the thing signified was not ques- 
tioiMd possessed an undoubted right to the outward sign. There are 
some truths which are so self-evident that a formal attempt to prove 
them has the appearance of trifling, where the premises and the con- 
clusion so neariy coincide that it is not easy to point out the interme- 
diate links that at once separate and connect them. Wheth^ the 
assertion that all sincere Chnstians are entitled to a place at the Loid's 
table is of that description will more dearly appear as we advaince r 
but I must be permitted to say, that a feeling of the kind just men- 
tioned has occasioned the^gteatest difficulty I hiiv« experienced in this- 
discussion. 

It is well known that a diversity of sentiment has long subsisted in 
this country in relation to the proper subjects of baptism, together with 
the mode of administering that rite* While the great body of the 
Christian world' administer baptism to infants, and adopt the practice 
of sprinkling or pouring the sacramental water, there are some .who 
contend that \mpiiam AxnM be eonlfaied to those who an 4»4pable of 
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understandinf the articles of the Christian religion, or, in other words, 
to adults, and that the proper mode is the immersion of the whole body. 
They who maintain the last of these opinions were formally designated 
by the appellation of Anabaptists ; but as that term implied that they 
assumed a right of repecUing baptism, when in reality their only reason 
for baptizing such as had been sprinkled in their infancy was,diat they 
looked upon the baptism of* infants as a mere human invention, the can- 
dour of modem times has changed the invidious appellation of Anabap- 
tist to the more simple one of Baptist.. 

It is not my intention to attempt the defence of that class of Chris- 
tians, though their views are entirely in accordance with my own ; one 
consequence, however, necessarily results. We are compelled by 
virtue of theiii to look upon the great mass of our fellow-christians as 
unhtmtiged, On^no other ground can we mainlaln' our principles or 
justify our conduct. Hence it has be^n inferred, too hastily in my 
opinion, that we are bound to absUun from their communion, whatever 
judgment we may form of their sincerity and piety. Baptism, it is 
alleged, is, under all possible circumstances, an indispensable term of 
communion ; and however highly we may esteem many of our Pedo- 
baptist brethren, yet, as we cannot but deem them unbaptized, we must 
of necessity consider them as disqualified for an approach to the Lord's 
table. It IS evident that this reasoning rests entirely on the assumption 
that baptism is invariably a necessary condition of communion — an 
opinion which it .is not surprising the Baptists should have embraced, 
since it has long passed current in the Christian world, anfd been 
received by nearly all denominations of Christians. The truth iSf it 
lias never till of late become a practical question, nor could it while all 
parties acknowledged each other's baptism. It was only when a reli- 
gious denomination arose whose principles compelled them to deny the 
validity of any other baptism besides that which they the/nselvea prac- 
tised, that the question respecting the relation which that ordinance 
bears to the Lprd's Supper could have any influence on pra)ctice. But 
a doctrine which can have no possible influence on practice is received 
with little or no examinatiop ; and to this must be imputed the facility 
with which it has been so generally admitted that baptism must neces- 
sarily and invariably precede an admission to the Lord's table. The 
wide cirpulation, however, of this doctrine ought undoubtedly to have 
the effect of softening the severity of censure on that conduct (however 
singular it may appear) which is its necessary result : such is that of 
the great majority of the Baptists in confining their communion to those 
whom 0iey deem baptized ; wherein they act precisely on the same 
principle with all other Christians, who assume it for granted that bap- 
tism is an essential preliminary to the reception of the sacrament. 
The point on which they differ is the nature of that institution, which 
we place in imniersion, and of which we suppose rational and accounts 
aUe agents the only fit subjects ; this opinion, combined with the other 
pnenuly. received one, that none are entitled to peceive the Eucharist 
but such as have been baptized, leads inevitably to the .practice which 
mem» so liiiialBr «i4 givM to much ofence— ^ mpudotiiig of 
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nranion to our own denomiiialioiL Let it be admitted that bapcitiii is 
under all circumatances a necessary condition of ehurcb-fellowship, 
and it is impossible for the Baptists to act otherwise. That their 
practiee in this particnlor is harsh and illiberal is fireely admitted, hot 
it is cho infallible consequence of the opinion generally entertained 
respecting communion, conjoined with their peculiar yiews 6f the bap- 
tismal rite. The recollection of this may ^office to rebut the ridicule 
and silence the clamour of those who loudly condemn the Baptists for 
a proceeding which, were they but to change their opinion on the sub- 
ject of baptism, their own principles would compel them to adopt. 
They both concur in a common principle, from which the practice 
deemed so offensive is the necessary result. 

Considered as an argumentam ad homnem^ or an appeal to the 
avowed principles of our opponents, this reasoning ma^ be suffident 
to shield us from that severity of reproach to which we are often ex- 
posed, nor ought we to be censured for acting upon a system which is 
sanctioned by our accusers. Still it leaves the real merits of the qnes* 
tion untouched ; for the inquiry remains open, whether baptism is an 
indispensable prerequisite to communion ; in other words, whether tiiey 
stand in such a relation to each other that the involuntaiy neglect of 
the first incurs a forfeiture of the title to the last 

The chief, I might say the only, argument for the restricted plan of 
communion is derived from the example of the apostles and the prac- 
tice of the primitive church. It is alleged, with some apj>earance of 
plausibility, tjiat the fifst duty enjoined on the primitive converts to 
Christianity was to be baptised, that no repeal of the law has taken 
place since, that the apostles uniformly baptized their converts before 
they admitte<f them to the Sacrament, and that during the first and 
purest ages the church knew of no members who had not submitted tb 
that rite ; and that consequently in declining a union with those who, 
however estimable in other respects, we are obliged to consider as 
unbaptvndj we are following the highest precedents, and treading in 
the hallowed steps of the inspired teachers of religion. Such in a few 
words is the sum and substance of their reasoning who are the advo- 
cates of strict communion; and as it approaches with a lofty and 
imposing air, and has prevailed with thousands to embrace what appears 
to me a most serious error, we must bespeak the reader's patien<^e 
while we endeavour to sift it to the bottom, in order to expose its 
fidlacy. 

Precedent derived from the practice of inspired men is entitled to 
be regarded as law in exact proportion as the spirit of it is copied and 
the principle on which it proceeds is acted upon. If, neglectful of 
these, we attetid to the letter only, we shall be betrayed it^to the most 
serious mistakes, since there are a thousand actions recorded of the 
apostles in the government of the church which it would be the height 
of folly and presumption to imitate. Above all things, it is necessaiy 
before we proceed to found a rule of acdon on precedent, carefully to 
investigate the circunistaiices under which it occurred and the reasons 
on which it wasfoimded* The apostles, it is aekaowtedged, adsyitted 
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none to the Lord's Sapper but such as were previouslj baptized ; .but 
under what curcumstances did they maintain this course ? It was at a 
time whea a mistake respecting the will of the Supreme Legislatdr on 
the subject of baptism was impossible ; it was while a cliversity of 
opinion relating to it could not possibly subsist, because. inspiised men 
were at hand, ready to remove every doubt and satisfy the mind of 
every honest inquirer. It was under circumstances that must have 
convicted him who declined compliance with that ordinance of wilful 
prevarication, and stubborn resistance to the delegates and representa* 
tives of Christ, who commissioned them to promulgate his laws, with 
an express assqiwice that ^ whoever rejected them rejected him, apd 
whoever received them received him,'' and that to refuse to obey their 
word exposed the offender to a severer doom than was allotted to 
Sodom and Gfomorrah.* Their instructions were too plain to be mis- 
taken, their authority too sacred to be contemned by a professor of 
Christianity without being guilty of daring impiety. In such a state 
of things, it may be asked, How could they have acted differently from 
what they did ? To have received into the church men who disputed 
their inspiration and despised their injunctions would have been to 
betray their trust, and to renounce their pretonsions as the living de» 
positaries of the mind of Christ : to have admitted those who, believing 
their inspiration, yet refused a compliance with their orders, would 
have let into the church the most unheard-of licentiousness, tod pol« 
luted it by incorporating with its members the worst of mem Neither 
of these could be thought of, and no other alternative remained but to 
insist as a test of sincerity on a punctual compliance with what was 
known and acknowledged as the apostolic decline. '*We are of 
God," says St. John: ^*he that knoweth God heareth us ; he that ia 
not of God heareth not us \ hereby we know the spirit of truth and the 
spirit of error«"t In short, the apostles refused to impart the external 
privileges of the church to such as impugned their authority or con- 
temned their injunctions, which whoever persisted in the neglect of 
baptism at that time and in those circumstances must necessarily 
have done. 

But in declining the communion of modem Pedoba^tists, however emi- 
nent their piety, there is really nothing analogous to their method of pro- 
ceeding. The resemblance fails in its most essential features. In repel- 
ling an unbaptized person from their communion, supposing such a one 
to have presented himself, they would have rejected the violator of a 
known precept ; he whom we refuse is at most chargeable only with 
mistaking it The forpier must either have neglected an acknowledged 
precept, and thus evinced a mind destitute of principle, or he must have 
set the authority of the apostles at defiance, and thus have classed 
with pardes of Uie worst description. Our Pedobaptist brethren are 
exposed to. neither of these charges: convince them that it ia their 
du^ to be baptized in the method which we approve, and they stand 
neady, many of them at lea^t we cannot doubt stand ready^ to perform 
it; convince them that it is a necessary inference from the correct 
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interpretaticMi of the apostolic oomimssioDt and they will without best- 
tadon bow to that authority. 

The moat rigid Baptist v>ll probably admit, that however dear and 
. ineaiatible the evidence of his sentiments may appear to himself^ there 
are those whom it fails to convince, aod some of them at least illustrioas 
examples of piety ; men who would tremble at the thought of delibe- 
rately violating the least of the commands of Christ or of his apostles ; 
men whose character and principles consequently form a striUng 
contrast with those of the persons whom it is allowed the apqstles 
would have repelled. " But to separate ourselves from the best of men 
because the iipostles would have withdrawn from the worst, to confound 
the broadest moral distinctions by awarding the samefUreaftment to 
involuntary and conscientious error which they were prepared to inflict 
-on stubborn and wilM disobedience, is certainly a very curious method 
oi following apostolic precedent. ^' The letter kiUeth," says St. Paul, 
u the spirit md&eth alive." Whether the contrariety of these was ever 
more strongly marked than by such a method of imitating the apostles, 
let the reader judge. 

For the clearer illustration of this point let us suppose a case. A 
person proposes himself as a candidate* for admission to a Baptist 
ehurch. The minister inquires into his views of the ordinance of 
baptism, and respectfully asks whether he is convinced of the divine 
authority of the rite which was administered to him in his infemcy. 
He confesses he is not ; that on mature deliberation and inquiry he 
considers it as a human invention. On his thus avowing his conviction, 
he is urged to confiess Christ before men, by a prompt compliance with 
what he is satisfied is a part of his revealed will : hc: hesitates, he 
refuses, alleging that It is not essential to salvation, that it is a mere 
external rite, and that some of the holiest of men have died in the 
neglect pf it. Here is a parallel case to that of a person who should 
have declined the ordinance of bs4>tism in primitive times ; anid in entire 
consistence with the principles which we are maintaining, we have no 
hesitation in affirming that the individual in question is disqualified for 
Christian communion. To recave hun under such circumstances 
would be sanctioning the want of principle, and pouring contempt on 
the Christian procepts. Yet the conduct we have now supposed would 
be less criminal than' to have shrunk from baptism in the apostolic age, 
because the evidence by which our views are supported, though wA- 
cient for every practical purpose, is decidedly inferior to that which 
accompanied Uieir first promulgation : the utmost that w,e can pretend 
is a very high probability ; the priniitive converts possessed an absolute 
certainty. Now since we aro prepared to visit an inferior degree of 
delinquency to that which would have ensured the rejection of a can- 
didate by the apostles with the same ^severity, how preposterous is it 
to charge us with departiug from apostolical precedent] In the same 
circumstances, or in eurcumstances nearly the same, we are ^ady 
instantly to act the same part : let the circumstances be essentially 
varied, and our proceedmg is proportionably, difierent The apostlM 
lefiised Jieooinmunionof such, and soehronly, as were insilicere, ^.who 
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hM the troth m murighteonsness,** ayowing their oonvietkm t>f one 
sjBtem and acting upon another : and whererer similar indicadona 
dKaplay theimelYea we do prectaeljr the same. They admitted; the 
mfok and enoneons, proving their enrors were not of a nature aub- 
TersiTe of- Christianity ; and so do we. They tolerated men whose 
•imtimenu differed from their own, providing they did not rear the 
standard of revolt by a deliberate resistance to the only infallible 
authority ; and such precisely is the course we pursue. We bear with 
choae who fnistake the dictates 6f insj^tion in points which are not 
essential'; but with none who wilfully eontndict or neglect them. In 
the government of the church, «8 &r as our means <^ information 
reaehf the immediate ambassadors of Christ appear to have set us an 
example of mneh gentleness and mildness, to haye exerdsed a tender 
eonsideratjon of human imperfectiOB, and to have reserved all their 
severity for a contumacious rejecdon of their guidance and disdain of 
their' instructions. And wherever these features appear, we humbly 
ttnad in their steps ; being as little disposed as they to comtenance or 
receive those who impugn their inspiration or censure their decisions. 
They were certainly strangers to that scheme of ecclesiastical polity 
which proposes to divide ther mystical body of Christ into' two partSi 
one eonsisting of sueh as enjoy communion with him, the other of 
anoh as are entitled to commune with each other. In no part of their 
writings is the faintest vestige to be discerned of that state of things 
of which our opponents are enamoured, where a vast majority of sincere 
Christians are deemed disqualified for Christian fellowship^ and while 
their pretensions to acceptance with Gk>d and a title to eternal life are 
undisputed, are yet to be kept in a state of seclusion from the visi- 
ble church. Had they in any part of their epistles appeared to broach 
such a doctrine,— 4iad they lavished high encomiums on the faith and 
piety of those with whom diey refused to associate at the Lord^s Supper, 
our astonishment at sentiments so singular and.80 eccentric would Imve 
been such, that scarcely any conceivable unifonnity of manuscripts or of 
▼ernons could have accredited the passages that contained them. That 
the primitive churdh was composed of professed believers, and none 
debanred from its privileges but such whose faith was essentially 
erroneous or their character doubtful, is a matter of fact which appears 
on the very surface of the inspired records, and was probably never 
called in questiooi in any age or country, until an opposite principle 
was avowed and acted upon by the modem Baptists, who appropriate 
ite title and its immunities to themseltes, while wiA strange incon* 
sistency they proclaim their conviction that the persons whom they 
exclude are indisputably in possession of its interior and spiritual 
privileges. lP*or this portentous separation of the internal from the 
outward and visible privileges of Christianity,-— for confining the latter 
to a mere handful of such as have "obtained like precious faith with 
themstives,** in vain will they seek for support iik the examiple of the 
apostles. They repeatedly and saroestly wiro us agsiinst resting in 
eitemal advantages, and of the dangler of substituting the out^md 
sig^ for the iawanl and spiritual grace t but nersr give the eligfateet 
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mtimalioQ of the possibility of possessing the furst, withonc being 
entkled Co the last. The assertion of smch an opimoOf and the practice 
fonnded upon it^ the reader will at once perceive, is a departure fion 
the precedent and example of liie earliest age which it wduld be diffieidi 
to parallel. 

Li opjposition, however, to all that has been nrged to show the obvioiis 
disparity between the two cases, our opponents still reiterate the ery^ 
The apostles did no^ tolerate the omission of baptismi end theielbre 
we are not justified in tderating it! But is the omission of a doty to 
be judged of in relation to its moral quality, without any regard te 
circumstances, without any consideration whether it be voluntary or 
involuntary, whether it proceed from perversity of will or error of 
judgment, from an erroneous interpretation of our Lord's precepts or 
a contempt of his injunctions ; and supposing our Pedobaptist brethren 
to be sincere and conscientioos, is there any resemblance between 
them and those whom the apostles, it is allowed, would have repelled» 
except in the mere circumstance of their being both unbaptized, the 
one because they despised the apostolic injunctions,, the other because 
they mistake them! The former (supposing them to have existed at 
all) must have been men over whose conscience the werd pf God h^ 
no power; die latter tremble at his word, and are restrained from 
following our example by deference to his will. If suchr opposite 
characters are the natural objects of a contrary state of feeling, they 
must be equally so of a contrary treatment ; nor can any tlung be more 
preposterous than to confound them together, under the pretence of a 
regard to apostolic precedent. Our treatment of mankind should 
undoubtedly be the expression Of our feelings, and regulated by our 
estimate of their character. Strict communion prescribe the contrary ; 
it sets the conduct and the feelings at variance, and erects into a duty 
the mortification of our best and holiest propensities. 

The discipline of the church, as prescribed by Christ and his apostles, 
is founded on principles applicable to every age and to every combi- 
nation of events to which it is liable, in a world replete with changje, 
where new forms of error, new modes of aberration from the paths of 
rectitude and truth, are destined to follow in rapid and unceasmg suc- 
cession. Among these we are compelled to enumerate the prevailing 
notions of the Christian world on the subject of baptism — an error 
which, it is obvious, could have no subsistence goring the age of the 
apostles. Here then arises a new case, and it becomes a matter of 
serious inquiry how it is to be treated. It plainly cannot be decided 
by a reference to apostolic precedent, because nothing of this' kind 
then existed, or couid exist. The precept which enjoined the baptism 
of new converts might be resisted, but it (^uld not be mistaken, and 
therefore no inference can be drawn firom the treatment which it v^ 
admitted the apostles would have assigned to wilful disobedience, that 
is applicable to the case of involuntary error. The only method of 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion is,'to consider how they cohducted 
themselves towards sincere though erring Christians, together with 
the temper they recommend us to cultivate towards such as labour 
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under auBtakes and miBconcepdoiis not inoimsistent with piety^ With^ 
out expecting a specific direction for the regulation of our conduct in 
this identical paiticolar, which would be to suppose the error in quemuon 
not neWf it ia quite sufficient if the general principle of toleration 
which the New Testament enjoins is found to comprehend the present 
instance. 

If aetioii be founded on conviction, as it undoubtedly is ia all well- 
regukted minds, we are as much obliged to mould our sentiments into 
an agreement with those of the apostles as our conduct: inspired 
pMcedents of thought are as authoritative as those of action. The 
advocates of strict communion are clamorous in their demand that, iki 
relation to church-fellowship, we should treat all Pedobaptists exactly 
in the -same. Bmaner as the apostles would have treated unbaptized 
penons in their day« But must we not for the same reason think the 
aame of them ! This, however, they disclaim as much as we do : 
they are perfectly sensible, nor have they the hardihood to deny, that 
the difference is immense between a. conscientious mistake of the 
mind of Christ on a particular subject, and a deliberate contempt or 
nedect of it Who can doubt that the apostles would be the first to 
fed this distinction ; and as they would undoubtedly, in common with 
ail conscientious persons, reeulate their conduct by their sentiments^ 
that» could they be personafiy consulted, they would recomjuend a 
correspondent difference of treatment ! To sum up the argument in a 
few words ; Nothing can be more hollow and fallacious than the pre- 
tension of our opponents that they are guided by inspired precedent* 
for we have no precedent in the case ; in other words, we have no 
example of the manner in which they conducted themselves towards 
such as fell into an error on the subject of baptism ; the Scriptures 
make4io allusion to such an error which attaches at present to many 
most tenacious of its authority, humbly submissive to its dictates, and 
deeply imbued with its spirit ; to men, in a word, of the most opposite 
character to those who may be supposed, in consequence of setting 
light by the authority of inspired teachers, to have peglected baptism 
in the first ages. 

Thus mudi may suffice for apostolic precedent There is still one 
more view of the subject to which the attention of the reader is re- 
quested for a moment. It remains to be considered whether there is 
voy pecuUdr connexion between the two ordinances of baptism and 
the JLiord*s Suppei« either in the nature of things or by divine appoint- 
ment, so as to render it improper to administer the one without the 
other* That there is no natural connexion is obvious. They were 
instituted at difilerent times and for different purposes ; baptism is a 
mode of professing our faith in the blessed Trinity, the LorcTs Supper 
as a commemoration of the dying love of the Redeemer : the former 
is the act of an individual, the latter of a society. The words which 
contain our warrant for the celebration .of the Eucharist convey no 
allusion to baptism whatever : those which prescribe baptism carry 
no aatidpadve reference to the Eucharist. And as it is demonstrable 
that John's baptism was a separate institution fiK>m that which was 
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eiiaeted mfter our LoEd's re8tinrection« the Lord's Supper is evidently 
anterior lo baptism, and the original eonunuoicants consisted entirely 
of SQch as haul not received that ordinance. To all appearance, the 
rites in question rest on independent grounds. But perhaps there is a 
special connexion between the two, arising fnsh ^ivitte appaitUmeni. 
u this be the case, it will be easy to point it out Rarely, if ever, are 
they mentioned together, and on no occasion is it asserted, or insin* 
uated, that the validity of the sacnLmeat depends mi the previous obser- 
vation of the baptismal ceremony. That there was such a connexion 
between circumcision and the passover we learn fnmi the explicit 
declaration of Moses, who asserts that "• no uncircumcised pessoii shall 
ent thereof." Let a similar prohibition be produced in the present 
instance, and the controversy is at an end. 

The late excellent Mr. Fuller, in a posthumous pamphlet on thia 
subject, laboured hard to prove an instituted connexion between the 
two ordinances ; but his conclusion from the premises is so feeble and 
precarious, that we strongly suspect his own mind was not fully- made 
np on the subject His reasoning is certainly very little adapted to 
satisfy an impartial inquirer. The whole performance appears more 
like an experiment of what might be advanced in favour of a prevail- 
mg hjrpothesis, than the result of deep and deliberate conviction. 

On this point our opponents are at, variance with each other; Mr. 
Kinghom roundly asserts that baptism has no more connexion with 
the Lord's Supper than with every other part of Christianity. Thus 
what Mr. Fuller attempts to demonstrate as the main pillar of his 
eause, Mr. Kinghom abandons without scruple. What a fortunate 
position is that to which men may anrive who proceed in the most 
opposite directions-Hi sort of mental antipodes, which you will reach 
with equal certainty whether you advance by the east or by the west 
From the title of Mr. Kinghom's book, which is, *^ Baptism a Term of 
Communion,'' we shquld be led to expect that it was his principal 
object to traoe soma speetfie relation which these rites bear to each 
other. No such thing : he denies there is any such relation : baptismt 
he declares, is no otherwise eonnected with the Lord's Supper than it 
is with every other part of Christianity. But on his hypoUiesis it is 
essential to the Eucharist, and consequently it is essential to every 
part of Christianity ; so that the omission of it, irom whatever cause, 
IS such an error in the first concoction, that it vitiates every branch of 
religion, disqualifies for all its duties, and incurs the forfeiture of all 
its privileges. This is the statement of a man who makes loud pro- 
fessions of attachment to our Pedobaptist brethren ; nor can he escape 
from this strange dilemma but by retracing his steps, and taking his 
stand with Mr. Fuller on a supposed instituted relation between the 
two ordinances. Meanwhile, it is instructive to observe in what in- 
extricable labyrinths the acutest minds are entangled which desert the 
high road of common sense in pursuit of fanciful theories. 

Having cleared the way, by showing that Scripture precedenti 
properly interpreted, affords jko countenance or support to strict com- . 
mmioii, the remaining task is very easy. For nothing can be more 
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evident than that the whole genhis of ChnBtianity. is fayomibk to the 
moat cordial and affectionate treatment of our feUow-christians* To 
love them fervently, to bear with their imperfections, and cast the 
mantle of fprgivenesa over their infirmities is to fulfil the law of Chriat 
A schism in lus mystical btfdy is deprecated as the greatest evil, and 
whatever tends to promote it is subjected to the severest reprobation. 
** Now I beseech yoo, by the name of the Lord Jesus," is the langsage 
of St Paul, M that ye all speak the same thinjr, and that there be no 
divisions among you ; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment. Foi^ it has been declared uito 
me, by them who are of the house of Chloe, that there are conten- 
tions among you* Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am 
d* Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ Is 
Christ divided! was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptixed in 
the name of Paul T In applying these and innumerable other pas* 
sages of similar import to the point under discussion, two questions 
occur. First, Are our Pedobaptist brethren a part of the mystieal 
body of Christ! or, in other words. Do they form a portion of that 
church which he has purchased by his previous blood T If they are 
not, they are not in a state of salvation, since none can be in that state 
who are not vitally united to Christ The Bible acknowledges b«t 
two classes into which the whole human race is distributed^ the church 
and the worid ; there is no intermediate condition ; whoever is not of 
the first necessarily belongs to the last But the advocates for strict 
communion are loud in their professions of esteem for jnous Pedobap- 
tists, nor is there any thing they would more resent than a doubt of 
their sincerity in that particular. The persons whom they exclude 
from their communion are then, by their own confession, a part of the 
flock of Christ, a portion of his mystical body, and of that church 
which he has bought with his blood. 

The next question is, Whether a formal sef^aration from them on 
the account of their imputed error amounts to what the Scr^ture Styles 
gehismf Supposing' one part of the church at Corinth had formally 
severed themselves from the other, and established a separate eom- 
munion, allowing those whom they had forsaken, at the same time^ 
the title of sincere Christians, would this have been considered as a 
schism f That it would is demonstrable from the language of St 
Paul, who accuses the Corinthians of having schisms* among them, 
thoup^h they never dreamed of forming a distinct and sq>arate com- 
munion. If they are charged with schism on account of that spirit 
of contention and that alienation of their affections from each other 
which merely tended to an open rupture, how much more would they 
have incurred that censure had Uiey actually proceeded to that ex- 
tremity t Schism, in its primitive and literal sense, signifies the break- 
ing of a substance into two or more parts, and when figuratively applied 
to a body of men it denotes the division of it into parties ; and though 
it may l»e applied to such a state of contention as consists with the 

•Tb« wiflad word raiaerad dltltioQt li 0xt«|tam, MilMM. ' 
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pt werva taOD, of external UDion, it ia most eminently applicable to f 
society whoae bond of uiion is dissolved^ and where one part rejects 
the other from its fellowship. If there is any meaning in terms, this 
is schism in its highi^st sense. The great apostle of the gentiles 
illustrates the union of the faithful by thai which subsists between the 
members of the natural body. '* Now ye are the body of Christy and 
members iii particular." He shows, in a beautlAil and impressive 
manner, that the several members have each his distinct function, and 
are pervaded by a common sympathy, with the expressive design ^ that 
there be no schism in the body." But when one part of the Christian 
church avowedly excludes another from their communion, when they 
refuse to unite in the most distinguishing branch of social worship^ 
sad hold themselves in a state of seclusion, they virtually say to the 
party thus repelled, *« We have no need of thee ;" they cut themselves off 
from the body, and are guilty of a schism so open and conspicuous 
that none can fail to perceive it How is it possible for them to evade 
the conclusion to which this reasoning conducts us, unless they are 
prepar^ to deny the claim of the Pc^obaptists to be regarded as the 
members of Christ, or place them in some intermediate station between 
the n^rld and the church? But the language of the New Testament, 
whieh uniformly identifies the objects of the Divine favour with the 
members of Christ's church, is directly opposed to such a fiction. 
*^ He loved the •ehureh^ and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it, by the washing of water through the Word, that he 
might present it to himself a glorious church, not having spot, oipr 
wrinkle, or any such thing." 

It deserves the serious consideration of our opponents, that they are 
contending fot that schism in the body of Christ against which he so 
fervently prayed, so anxiously guarded, and which his apostles repre* 
sent as its greatest calamity ami reproach. >* The glory," said our 
Lord, ^ which thou hast given me, I liave given them, that thiey may be 
one, even as we are one ; I in them, and thou in me,. that they may be 
made perfect in one ; that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me." Here it cannot be 
doobied that our Pedobaptist brethren are comprehended in this prayer, 
because our Lord declares it was preferred, not merely for the disciples 
dien existing, but for those also who should hereafter believe through 
their word, adding, ** that they all may be one, as thou. Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that thou haet sent me." In these words we find him praying 
for a visible union among his disciples — such a union a^ the world 
' might easUy perceive ; and this he entreats in behalf of them all, that 
they all may be one. The advocates of strict communm plead for a 
visible disunion ; nor will it aral them to reply that they cultivate « 
iiratehial affection towards Christians of other denominations, .while 
they insist on such a visible separation aa must make it apparent to 
the world that they are not one. Internal sentiments of esteem are 
cognizable only by the Searcher of hearts.; external indications aie 
idl that the woild has to ja4ge by ; and so for «re they fcomexhibitiBg 
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these, that they value themaelrea in maintaining rach a poeiticxi towanb 
their fellow-cluristians as confounds them, in a veiy miportant point, 
-with infidels and heathens. If a rent and division in the body is pceg- 
nant with so much scandal and offence as the Scriptures reoresent it, 
if the spirit of love and concord is the distinguishing badge of the 
Christian profession, it is surprising it has never occurred to them* 
that by insisting on such a separation as was unheard of in the primi- 
tive times, every approach to which is denounced in Scripture^ as a 
most serious evil^ they are ^ting in direct opposition to the genhis of 
the gospel and the solemn injunctions of its inspired teachers. What 
degree of criminality may attach to such a procedure it is not for us 
to determine ; but we have no hesitation in affirming, that it is most 
abhorrent from the intention of the Head of the church, and miserably 
compensated by that m^re correct view of the ordinance of baptism 
which is alleged in its support. ^ Charity is the end of the command- 
ment," ^ the fulfilling of the law ;" and since the reUgion of Christ 
b not ceremonial, but vital, and consists less in correct opinions and 
ritual observances than in those graces of the Spirit which are the 
** hidden man of the heart," it deserves serious consideration whether 
so palpable a violation of the unity of the church is not more ofoisive 
hi the eyes of Him who ^^ tries the hearts and the reins " than an 
involuntary mistake of a ceremonial preeept« • 

Here we must be allowed once i^ore to recor to the vain boast of a 
scrupulous adherence to the example of the apostles (the futility of 
which has, I trust, been sufficiently demonstrated), and request our 
opponents to reflect for a momeat on their essential deviation in this 
particular. Say, did the apostles refuse the communion of good men t 
Did they set the example of dividing them into two classes, a qualified 
and a disqualified class ; and while they acknowledged the latter were 
objects of the Divine favour equally with themselves, enjoin on their 
converts the duty of disowning them at the Lord's table T • Are any 
traces to be discovered in the New Testament of a society of Pwrists^ 
who, under the pretence of superior illumination on one subject, kqit 
themselves aloof from the Chnstian world, excluding from their com^ 
ihunion myriads of those whom they believed to be heirs of salvation ! 
Did they narrow their views of church-fellowship, as Mr. Kmghora 
avows is the case of the modem Baptists, to the purpose of holding 
np to view7m« neglected truth t On this plan, as many separate com- 
munions will be witnessed as there are varieties of religious taste and 
predilection, while each fancies it perceives some neglected doty or 
some truth not rendered sufficiently prominent, till almost every inqobry 
will give burth to seme solitary and antisocial sect The direct tenc^ncy 
of such a principle is not merely to annihilate the unity of the church, 
but to contract the heart, to narrow the understanding, and, in the room 
of ** holding forth the word of life," to invest every petty speculatiim 
and minute opinion with, the dignity of a fundamental truth. 

The feVivid or propagation of some one particular truth being the 
avowed object of tliebr union, the members of such a society will 
almost inevitably attach to k an undue importance ; and as their attenti<te 
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wiQ be chiefly direoted towards that in which thejr differ firom .others* 
and in which they are conceived to excel, it Will be a miracle if they 
escape a censorious, conceited, disputatious spirit While theur con- 
stitntion is founded not so much on a separation from the world as 
firom the church* they will be almost irresistibly tempted to transfer to 
the latter a large portion of the associations and feetings of which the 
former is the proper object. 

How refreshing is it to tarn from these rigid and repulsive principles 
to the contemplation of the generous maxims of the New Testament 1 
^rHim that is weak in the feith,** says St Paul, ** receive ye, not to 
doubtful disputations ;'^* and after illustrating his meaning by adducing 
examples of various diversities of sentiment among his converts, he 
proceeds to inculcate the most perfect mutual toleration. It is ob- 
servable that the dlflferences of opinion which he specifies related to 
the obligation of certain positive institutes, to which, though abrogated 
by the new dispensation^ part of the chmrch adhered, while its more 
enlightened members tmderstood and embraced the liberty with which 
Christ had made them free. ''We that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves." A mo- 
ment's attention to the connexion will convince the reader that the 
term toeak in both these passages denotes persons whose conceptions 
are erroneous ;- for the inspired writer is not adverting to the diffenent 
degrees of conviction with which the same truths are embraced, but to 
a palpable difference of judgment Thus far the case here decided is 
precisely similar to that under present discussion : our difference from 
the Pedobaptists turns on the nature and obligation of a positive insti- 
tute. The error of which 8t Paul enjoined the toleration consisted in 
i|dherii|g to certain ceremonies which had been abrogated $ the error with 
which we are concerned consists in mistaking a ceremony which is 
still in force. Neither of the ancient nor of the modem error is it pre- 
tended that they are fundamental, or that they endanger the salvation 
of those who hold them. Thus far they stand on 5ie same footing, 
and the presumption is that they ought to be treated in the same 
manner. Before we come to this conclusion; however, it behooves us 
to examine the principle on which the apostle enjoins toleration, and 
if this ia applicable in its full extent to the case of our Pedobaptist 
brethren, no room is left for doubt The prine^le plainly is, that the 
enor in question was not of such magnitude as to preclude him who 
maintained it from the favour of Ood. *^Let not him who eateth 
despise him who eateth not; aad' let not him who eateth not judge 
him who eateth ; for Ood hath received him. Who art thou that judgest 
another man's servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth. 
Yea, he shall be holden up ; for Ood is able to make him stand/* In 
the same manner, in the next chapter of the same epistle, after remind- 
ing the strong that it is their duty to bear the infinnities of the weak, 
he adds, ** Wherefore, receive ye one ano&er, as Christ also hath 
teoeived us, to die glory of the Father." If such is the reason assigned 
for mutual toieration, and it is acjmowledged to be a sufficient one, 

* Itenitiiv. 1. 
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which none caa deiij without impeaching the inspiration of the writer, 
it is as conclusire respecting the obligatioB of tolerating ereiy enor 
which is consistent with a state of salvation as if that error had been 
mentioned bj name ; and as few, if any, are to be met with who donbl 
the piety of man^ Pedobaptists, it not only justifies their reception, bm 
renders it an indispensable duty. Nothing can be more futile 4han the 
attempt to turn aside the edge of this reasoning by remarking that 
there is no mention of bapiism, and that this is not the subject of which 
St. Paul is treating, as though the Bible contained no general prin- 
ciplesi no maxims of unirersal application, but that precise directions 
must be found for every possible emergence that in die l^pse of ages 
may occur. Were it constructed upon this plan, the Bible must be 
infinitely m<»re voluminous dian the statutes at large. It is composed 
on one Widely different ; it gives general rules of action, broad prin- 
ciples, leaving them to be applied under the guidance of sound discre- 
tion ; and wherever it has decided a doubtful question, accompanied 
with an express statement of the principle <m which the decision is 
founded, such explanation has all the force of an apostolic canon, by 
which we are bound to regulate our conduct in all the vmety of cases 
to which it applies; Hence we have only one alternative, either to 
deny that those who differ from us on die subject of baptism 9^0 
accepted of God, or to receive them into fellovrsMp on exactly dw 
some ground and on the same principle that Paul enjoined the tolera- 
tion of sincere Christians. 

Before I dismiss this part of the subject, on which the patience of 
the reader has been severely tasked, I must beg leave to notice a 
striking inconsistence in the advocates of strict cornmnnion. Nothing 
is BQore certain than that the communion of saints is by no means con- 
fined to one particular occasion, or limited to one transaction, such as 
that of assembling around the Lord^s table ; it extends to all the modes 
by which believers recognise each other as the members of a common 
head. Every expression of fraternal regard, every participation in 
the enjoyments of social worahip, every instance ii Uie unity <^ the 
Spirit exeited in prayer and supplication or in acts of Christian sym- 
pathy and friendship, as truly belongs to the communion of saints as 
the celebration of the Eucharist In truth, if we are strangers to 
comninuon with our feUow-christians on other occasions, it is impos- 
sible for us to enjoy it there ; for the mind is not a piece of mechanism 
which can be set a-going at pleasure, whose movements are obedient 
to the call of time ai^ place. Nothug diort of an habitual sympathy 
ef spirit, springing from the cultivation of benevolent feeling and iSbt 
interchange of kmd ofiSces, will secure that reciprocal delight, that 
social pleasure, which is the soul of Christian communion. Its richest 
fivifei are frequently reserved for private conference, like that in whieh 
the two discioles were engaged in their way to Emmaus, when dieir 
lieaits bmmed within them, while the Lord opened to them the Sorip- 
ttures. When they take sweet counsel together as they go to the 
boose of God in company, when they bear each other's burthens, weep 
with those that weep, and rejoice with them that rejoice ; say, haive 
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Christians no mutual fellowship T Is it not surprising that, losing 
sight of such obvious facts, our opponents always reason on the svIh 
ject of communion as though it related merely to the^sacrament ? In 
every other particular they act just as we do. ^ 

However our opponents may deviate from Scripture, let them at 
least be consistent with themselves, and either follow out their own 
principles to their just consequence by withliolding from the members 
of other denominations every token of fraternal regard, or finely admit 
them to the liOrd's table. As the case stands at present, their mode 
of proceeding is utterly untenable. In a variety of instances they 
indulge themselves in those acts of communion with Pedob^rtists 
which ard peculiar to Christians: they frequently make them their 
momh in addressing the Deity; they exchange pulpits; and even 
angage their assistance in exercises intended as a preparation for the 
Euc^ist ; and after lighting the flame of devotion at Uieir torch, they 
most preposterously turn round to inform them that they are not 
worthy to participate. It would be difficult to convinee a stranger to 
our practice that it were possible to be guilty of such an absurdity. Is 
the observance of an external rite, let me ask, a more solemn part of 
religion than addressing the Majesty of heaven and of earth \ ■ And 
shaU we depute Atm to present our prayers at His footstool who would 
defile a sacrament by his presence \ Suppose them to relax from their 
rigour, and to admit pious Pedobaptists to their fellowship, to what 
would it amount ! To nothing more than a public acknowledgment 
of their union to Christ and their interest in his benefits ; and as they 
folly acknowledge both, why scruple to do it at the table of their com- 
mon Lord. Why select an ordinance designed for the commemoration of 
the djring love of the Redeemer as the signal for displaying the banners 
of party ; and by reviving the remembrance of diJOferences elsewhere 
eonsigned to oblivion, give the utmost publicity to dissensions which 
are tb^ reproach of the church and the triumph of the world ? 

The only colour invented to disguise this glaring inconsisteney is 
so pure a logomachy, that it is difficult to speak of it with becoming 
gravity. They remind us, forsooth, that the expressions of Christian 
ajflfection in prayiog and preaching for each other are not church acts, 
as though there were some magic in the word chutek that could change 
the nature of truth, or the obligations of duty. If it is our duty to 
recognise those as fellow-christians who are really such, what is there 
in the idea of a church that should render it improper there T If the 
church is '*the piUar and ground of truth,** it is the proper place for 
the fullest disclosure of its secrets ; and if Christians are under an 
obligation to love each other with a pure heart, fervently, its organiza> 
taon can never have been designed to contract the heart, by cmifining 
the movements and expressions of charity within narrower limits. 
The duty of churches originates in that of the individuals of winch they 
eonsist, so that when we have ascertained the sentiments and principles 
which ong^t to actuate Ae Christian in his private capacity, we pos- 
-sess die standard to which the practice of churches should bennifinmly 
adjnstedi 
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Nor 18 it in this particular only that the persons whose opinions 
we are controverting are betrayed into' lamentable inconsistency. 
Their concessions on another branchv of the subject )ay them open to 
the same imputation. They acknowledge that many Pedobaptists 
stand high in the favour of God; enjoy intimate communion with the 
Redeemer; and would, on their removal hence, be instantaneously 
admitted to glory. Now, it seems the suggestion of common sense 
that the greater includes the less, that they who have a title to the 
most sublime privileges of Christianity, the favour of God, the fellow- 
ship of Christ, and the hope of glory, must be unquestionably entitled 
to diat ordinance whose sole design is to prepare us for the perfect 
fruition of these blessings. To suppose it possible to have an interest 
in the great redemption without being allowed to commemorate it, 
that he may possess the substance who is denied the shadow, and 
though qualified for the worship of heaven, be justty debarred from 
earthly ordinances, is such an anomaly as cannot fail to draw reprobf- 
tion on the system of which it is the necessary consequence. Men 
will, ere long, tremble at the thought of being more strict than Christ, 
more fastidious in the selection of the members of the church militant 
than he is in choosing the members of the church triumphant. 

Hitherto our attention has been occupied in stating the arguments in 
favour of mixed communion, and replying to the objections to that 
practice. It is but justice to the subject and to the reader, before we 
close the discussion, to touch on another topic. 

In every inquiry relating to Christian dut^, our first concern should 
undoubtedly be to ascertain the will of the Supreme Legislator ; but 
when this has been done to our satisfaction, we may be allowed to 
examine the practical tendency of different systems, the efiect of which 
will be to confirm our preference of that course of action which we 
have found most consonant with the oracles of truth. We are far 
from resting the merits of our cause on the basts of expedience ; we 
are aware that whoever attempts to set the useful in t>pposition to 
the true is misled by false appearances, and that it behooves us, on all 
occasions, fearless of consequences, to yield to the force of evidence. 
But having, in the preceding pages, proved (we would hope to the 
satisfaction of the reader) that the practice of strict communion has no 
support from Scripture or reaison, it cannot be deemed improper briefly 
to inquire into its tendency. 

The first efiect necessarily resulting from it is a powerful prejudice 
against the party which adopts it. When all other denominations find 
themselves lying under an interdict, and treated as though they were 
headiens or publicans, they must be more than men not to resent it; 
or if they regard it with a considerable degree of apathy, it can oidy 
be ascribed to that contempt which impotent violence is so apt to 
inspire. We are incompetent judges of the light in which our conduct 
iqipears to those against whom it is directed, but the more frequently 
we place ourselves in their situation the less will be our surprise at 
the indications of alienation and disgust which they may evince. The 
very appellatimi of Baptist* together with the tenets by which it is 
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deBignated, become associated with the idea of bigotry ; nor will it 
permit the mind which entertains that prejudice to gire an impartial 
attention to the evidence by which our sentiments are supported. With 
mingled surprisjB and in^gnation they behold us making pretensions 
which no other denomination of Protestants assumes, placing ourselyes 
in an attitude of hostility towards the whole Christian world, and 
virtually claiming to i)e the only church of Christ upon earth. 
Fortified as it is by its claims to antiquity and universality, and com- 
bining in its exterior whatever is adapted to dazzle the imagination 
and captivate the senses, there is yet nothing in the Church of Rome 
that has excited more indignation and disgust than this very pretension. 
What then must be the sensation produced, when, in the absence of all 
these advantages, a sect comparatively small and insignificant erects 
itself on a solitary eminence, firom whence it repels the approach of 
all other Christians ! The power of prejudice to arrest the progress 
of inquiry is indeed to be lamented ; nothing could be more desvable 
than diat eveiy opinion should, in the first instance, be judged of by 
its intrinsic evidence, without regard to the conduct of the persons 
who embrace it ; but the strength and independence of mind requisite 
to such an effort is rather to be admired than expected. There are 
few who enter on the inyestigation of theological questions in that 
elevated state ; secret antipathies or predilections will be sure to instil 
their venom, and obscure the perception of truth and the suggestions 
of reason. 

By the stem rejection of the members of all other denominations 
until they haye embraced our distinguishing tenets, what do we pro- 
pose to effect— to intimidate or to convince ? We can do neither. To 
mtimidate is impossible, while there are others far more numerous 
than ourselves ready to receive them with open arms. The hope of 
producing conviction by such an expedient is equally groundless and 
chimerical, since conviction is the result of evidence, and no light 
whatever csui be pretended to be conveyed by interdicting their com- 
munion, unless it be that it manifests our intolerance. We propose to 
extirpate an error, and we plant a prejudice ; and instead of attempting 
lo soften and conciliate the minds of our opponents, we inflict a stigma. 
Professing serious concern that the ordinance of baptism, as it was 
practised in the first ages, is fallen into neglect, we attempt to revive 
an unpopular rite, by a mode of procedure which, without the remotest 
tendency towards die removal of error or the elucidation of truth, 
answers no other purpose than to make ourselves unpopular. 

By this preposterous conduct, we do all in our power to place our 
Pedobaptist brethren beyond the reach of conviction. Since it is 
unreasonable to expect, however attractive the ministry, that a pious 
Pedobaptist will statedly attend where he must despair of ever becoming 
a member, and of enjoying the privileges to which every serious per- 
son is supposed to aspire ; he attaches himself, as a necessary conse- 
qnenee, to a connexion in which there is no such impediment, but' 
urikere he is certain of hearing nothing but what will foster lus preju- 
dices and confirm his error. Thus he is excluded firom the onhr 
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connexion where the argomeiU$ for adult baptism are stated, and is 
exposed to the constant operation of an opposite species of instruction. 
The practice which we are reprobating is nearly equivalent to an 
inscription over the door, Lei none but Baptists enter within these 
wal]s--an admirable expedient, truly, for difiusing the Baptist senti- 
ments ; about as rational as to send a man from London to Constanti- 
nople to study the evidences of Christianity ! 

Mr. Kinghom is delighted with this separation of the Baptists from 
other denominations in the offices of devotion, avowing it as his opin- 
ion that no Pedobaptist can without great impropriety statedly attend 
the ministry of one of our denomination. If we may judge from what 
he has written on this subject, he appears less anxious to promote and 
extend the peculiar tenets of the Baptists, than to preserve inviolate 
their sacred seclusion and solitude. His sentiments on this subject 
will probably remind the poetical reader of Gray's beautiful descriptioii 
of ^e bird of night, which 



" does to tba moon complain 



Of snch aSf wandering near her went bowera, 
Bfoleflt ber ancient, aMltanr retgn.** 

Whatever his intention may be, it must be obvious that by the policy 
he recommends, of keeping the Baptists and Pedobaptists entirely 
separated from each other, even as hearers of the word, he is strength- 
ening the barriers of party, building up a middle wall of partition, and 
by cutting off the channels of communication and the means of con- 
viction, resigning both to the entire and unmitigated operation of their 
respective systems. Is it possible to imagine any thing mor^ calcu- 
lated to stifle inquiry, to render the public mind stationary, and to per- 
petuate our divisions to the end of the world ? From him who was 
really solicitous to extend the triumphs of truth we should expect 
nothmg would be more abhorrent than such a system ; he surely would 
leave nothing unattempted to break down the rampart ot* prejudice ; 
and by making the nearest approaches to his opponents consistent 
with truth, avail himself of all the advantages which a generous con- 
fidence seldom fails to bestow, for insinuating his sentiments and 
promoting his views. 

Of the tendency of mixed communion to promote a more candid 
inquiry into our principles, it is scarcely possible to doubt ; whether it 
would have the effect of rapidly extending the Baptist denomination 
as siLck is less certain. For were that practice universally to prevail, 
the mixture of Baptisto and PedobaptisU in Christian societies would 
probably ere long be such, that the appellation of Baptist might be 
found not so properly applicable to churches as to individuals, while 
some more comprehensive term might possibly be employed to dis- 
criminate the views of collective bodies. But what then ! Are we 
contending for names, or lor things I If the effect of a more liberal 
system shall be ifound to increase the number of those who return to 
the primitive practice of baptism, and thus follow the Lamb whither- 
•oerer he goeth, he must be possessed of a deplorable imbecility and 
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narrowness of mind who will lament the disappearance of a name^ 
especially when it is remembered that whenever just views on this 
subject shall become nniversalf the name by which we are at present 
distinguished will necessarily cea^. An. honest solicitude for the 
restoration of a divine ordinance to its primitive simplicity and purity 
IS not merely innocent, but meritorious ; but if the ultimate consequence 
of such an improvement should be to merge the appellation of a party 
in that which is derived from the divine Founder of our religion, it is 
an event which none but a bigot will regret 

It were well, however, if the evil resulting from the practice of strict 
communion were confined to its effect on other denominations* If I 
am not much mistaken, it exerts a pernicious influence on our own. 
Were it consistent with propriety, it would be easy to adduce excep- 
tions ; individuals have come within the narrow range of my own 
observation whose temperament has been so happy, that they have 
completely surmounted the natural tendency of their principles, 
combining the greatest candour towards Pedobaptists with a consci* 
entious refusal of their communion. Such instances however musti 
in the nature of things, be rare* Generally speaking, the adoption of a 
narrow and contracted theory will issue in a narrow and contracted 
mind. It is too much to expect that a habit of treating all other 
Christians as alliens from the fold of Christ, and unworthy of a 
participation of the privileges of his church, can be genenulyv^m^ 
accompanied with an asperity of temper, a proneness to doubt the 
sincerity, to censure tlie motives^ and depreciate the vurtues of those 
whom they are accustomed to treat with* so much rigour. Conceiving 
themselves to be a highly privileged class, as* the only legitimate mem- 
bers of his church, they are almost inevitably exposed to think more 
highly of themselves than they ought to thmk ; and founding their 
separation, not on that which distinguishes the followers of Christ 
fifom the world, but on a point in which Christians dissent from each 
other, they are naturally tempted to attach superlative importanee to 
the grounds of difference. 

The history of the present controversy affords a melancholy con- 
firmation of dxese remarks ; for the few who have ventured to appear 
on the liberal side of the question haVe, for the most part, been- assailed 
by ungenerous insinuations and odious personalities. Their claim to 
be considered as Baptists is very reluctantly conceded, and the part 
they have taken has been imputed to the love of popularity, or to 
some still -more unworthy motive. Some churches, in their zeal for 
strict communion, have even lost sight of their own principles, and 
substituted the doctrine opposed in these pages as a term of admission, 
instead of the ordinance of baptism. Others have refused the privilege 
of occasional communion to such as have, been known to sit down 
with Pedobaptists at the Lord's table. 

Leaving, however, to those to whom it may be more grateful the un- 
welcome office of ezposuig the infirmities of thev brethren, let me 
elose this subject by one more remark. Li addition to all the other 
reasons for retracing our steps, we may with great propriety allege 
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Bi$mf9^ w a Smies rf Letters^ an the foUawing Subjects : — Ona MmCi 
writing Memoirs of Himself ; On Decision cf Character; On tie 
ApfUeation of the Epithet Romantic ; On sdme of the Causes hf 
nAich Evangelical Religion has bfen rendered less acceptable to Per^ 
sons vfcuUwated Taste. Bf John Foster. 2 ▼ols. 12aio« 18(NI* 
1 ToL 9wo. pp. 458. Seventh Edition, 1823. 

Thb tnthon who have written on human nature may be propeily 
diatingiuahad into two classed the metaphysical and the popoUiK The 
fonner contemplate man in the abstract ; and, neglecting the different 
shades of character and peculiarities of temper by which mankind are 
diversifiedt confine their attention to those fundamental principles which 
pervade the whole species. In attempting to explore the seorels of 
mental organisation, they assume nothhig more for a basis thsn a mere 
suseeptibflity of impression, whence they labour to dedace the multi- 
plied powers of the human mind. The li|^t in which they choose to 
consider man in their researches is not that of a bebg possessed 
already of the exercise of reason and agitated bv various sentiments 
and passions, but simply as capable of. ar^ Q^wg ^^«^ ; uid their 
object is. bar sui aconratA inviifitiffati«^ of the laws which regulate the 
eoonexion of the mind with foe external universe, to discover in what 
manner they are actually acquired. Tbsv endeavour to trace back eveiy 
mental appearance to its source. Considering the powers and principles 
of the mind as a complicated piece of machinery, they attempt to.discover 
^e friman mobUe^ or, in other words, that primary law, that ultimate 
fiiet which is sufficiently comprehensive to account for every other move^ 
ment. This attention to the internal operations of the mind, with a 
view to analyse iu principles, is one of the distinctions of modem 
times. Among ihe ancients scarcely any thing of this sort was known. 
Oomprdiensive theories and subtile disquisitions are not unfrequentin 
their writinga ; but they are chiefly employed for the illustration of 
different modes of virtue and the establishment of different ideaa of the 
supreme good* Their most abstracted speculations had almost always 
a practice tendency. The schoolmen, indeed, were deq>ly immersed 
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in metaphysical speculations. They fatigued their readers in the pur- 
suit of endless abstractions and distinctions ; but the design, even of 
these writers, seems rather to have been accurately to arrange and 
define the objects of thought than to explore the mental faculties them- 
selves. The nature of particular and universal ideas, time, space, 
infinity, togetheir with the mode of existence to be ascribed to the Su- 
preme Being, chiefly engaged the attention of the mightiest' minds in 
the middle ages. Acute in the highest degree, and endued with 9, won- 
derful patience of thinking, they yet, by a mistaken direction of their 
powers, wasted themselves in endless logomachies, and displayed more 
of a teasing subtlety than of philosophical depth. They chose rather 
to stiike into the dark and intricate by-paths of metaphysical science 
than to pursue a career of useful discovery : and as their disquisitions 
were neither adorned by taste nor reared on a basis of extensive know- 
ledge, they gradually fell into neglect when juster views in philosophy 
made their appearance. Still they wiU remain a mighty monument of 
tke utmost which the mind of man can accomplish in the field of 
abstcaetion. If the metaphysician does not find in the schoolmen the 
materials of his work, he wili perceive the study of their writings^ be 
of ezcdlent benefit in sharpening liis tools. They will aid his acute- 
ness, though they may fiiil to enlarge, his knowledge. 

When the inductive and experimental philosophy recommended by 
Bacon had, in the bands of Boyle and Newton, led to such brilliant 
discoveries in the investigation of matter, an attempt was soon made 
to transfer the same method of proceeding to the mind. Hobbes, a 
man justly infamous for his impiety, but of extraordinary penetration, 
first set the example ; which vrta not long after followed by Lockei, 
who was more indebted to his predecessor than he had the candour to 
acknowledge. His celebrated Essay has been generally considered 
as the established code of metaphysics. The opinions and discoveries 
•f this great man have since been enriched by large accessions, and, 
on some points corrected and amended by the labours of Berkeley, 
Hmne, Rieid, and a multitude of other writers. Still there seems to be 
a principle of woKta^^ iahArent in metaphysical science, which sooner 
or later impairs the reputation or it^ xaaat aiatingumhm] sidAptn. It is 
a circomstance worthy of remark, that there has never been a^ reputa- 
tion of this kind whicn has continued with undiminished lustre through 
the revolutions of a centuiy. The fame of Locke is visibly on the 
decline ; the speculations of Malebranche are scarcely heiud of in 
France ; and Kant, the greatest metaphysical name on the continent, 
sways a doubtful sceptre amid a host of opponents. It is not our 
intention to inquire at large into the reason of the transitory fame ac- 
quired by this class of writers. Whether it be that the science itself 
rests on a precarious foundation ; that its discoveries can never be 
brought to a decisive test ; that it is too remote from the business of 
life to be generally interesting ; that it does not compensate by its use 
finr its defects in the fascinationB of pleasure ; and that it is not, like the 
intricacies of law, interwoven with die institutions of society : the fact 
ilaelf is unquestionable* He who aspires to a reputation that shall 
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mrtWe the vieissitiides of opinion and of time, must think of some odier 
character than that of a metaphysician. 

Grand and imposing in its appearance, it seems to lay claim to nni- 
versal empire, and to supply the measures and the criteria of all other 
knowledge ; .but it resembles in its progress the conquests of a Sesostris 
and a Bacchus, who overran kingdoms and proTinces with ease, but 
made no permanent settlements, and soon left no trace of their 
achievements. 

The case is very different with the popular writers, who, without 
attempting to form a theory or to trace their first dements, the vast 
assemblage of passions and principles which enter into the composition 
of man, are satisfied with describing him as he is* These writers 
exhibit characters, paint manners, and display human nature in those 
natural and affecting lights under which it will always appear to the 
eye of an acute and feeung observer. Without stajring to inquire why 
it is that men think, feel, reason, remember, — are attracted by some 
objects or repelled by others,—- they take tbem as they are, and delin* 
eate the infinitely various modifications and appearances assumed by 
our essential nature. From the general mass of human passions and 
manners they detach such portions as they suppose will admit of the 
most beautiful iHustratioos, or afford the most instrvctive lessons. Next 
\to a habit of self-reflection, accompanied with an attentive survey of 
real life, writers of this kind are the best guides in the acquisition of 
that most important branch of knowledge, an acquaintance with man- 
kind. As they profess to consider human nature under some particular 
aspect, their views are necessarily more limited than those of meta* 
physical writers ; but if they are less extensive, they are more certain ; 
if they occupy less ground, they cultivate it better. In the language 
of Bacon, ^ uey come home to men's business and bosom.*' As they 
aim at the delineation of living nature, they can never deviate far from 
truth and reality without becoming ridiculous ; while for the fidelity of • 
their representations they appeal to the comeoon sense of mankind, the 
dictates of which they do Uttle more than imbody and .adorn. The 
system of Locke or of Hartley, it is possible to conceive, may be 
exploded by the prevalence of a different theoiy ; but it is a^uid to 
suppose that the remarks on life and manners contained in the writings 
of Addison or of Johnson can ever be discredited by a future moralist. 
In the formation of a theory, more especially in matters so subtile and 
complicated as those which rdaie to the mind, the sources of error are 
various. When a chain of reasoning consists of many links, a failure 
of connexion in any part will produce a mass of error in the result, 
proportioned to the length to which it is extended. In a complicated 
combination, if the enumeration of particulars in the outset is not com- 
plete, the mistake is progressive and incurable. In th6 ideal philosophy 
of Locke, for example, if the sources of sensation are not sufficiently 
explored, or if there be, as some of the profoundest thinkers have sus- 
pected, other sources of ideas than those of sensation, the greater part 
of his system falls to the ground. The popular writers of whom we 
have been speaking are not exposed to such dangers. It ii possible^ 
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indeed, that many partictdar views may be erroneous ; bat as 
attention is oontinually turned to living nature/provided they be po^ 
sessed of competent talents, their general delineations cannot fail of 
being distinguished by fidelity and truth. While a few speculative men 
amnse themselves with discussing the comparative merits of different 
metaphysical systems, these are the writers whose sentiments, eon* 
▼r^ed uirough innumerable channels, form the spirit of the age ; nor is 
it to be doubted that the Spectator and the Rambler have imparted a 
•trvrnger impulse to the public mind than all the metaphysical systems 
in the world. On this account we are highly gratified when we meet 
with a writer who, to a vein of profound and original thought, together 
with just views of religion and of morals, joins the -talent of reeom* 
mending his ideas by the graces of imagioation and the powers of 
eloquence. Such a writer we have the happiness of reviewing at 
present Mr. Foster's name is probably new to most of our readers ; 
but if we may judge from the production before us, he cannot kmg be 
eoncealed from the notice and applause of the literary worid. In an 
9ige of mediocrity, when the writing of books has become almost a 
mechanical art, and a familiar acquaintance with the best models has 
diffused taste and diminished genius, it is impossible to peruse an author 
who displays so great original powers without a degree of surprise. 
We are ready to inquire by what peculiar felicity he was enabled tO/ 
desert the trammels of custom, to break the spell by which others feel 
themselves bound, and to maintain a career so perfectly uncontrolled 
and independent* A cast of thodght original and suUime, an unlimited 
oommand of imagery, a. style varied, vigorous, and bold, are some of 
the distinguishing features of these very singular essays. We add 
with peculiar satisfaction, that they breathe the spirit of piety and benevo* 
lence, and bear the most evident indications of a heart deeply attached 
to scriptural truths. Though Mr. F. has thought fit to give to his work 
the title of ** Essays, in a Series of Letters^ the reader must not expeet 
any thing in the epistolary style. They were written, tlie amhor 
inmrms us, in letters to a fnend, but with |i view to publication ; and in 
their distinct development of a subject and fulness of iUustration, they 
resemble regular dissertations rather than familiar epistles. We oould 
have wishe<^ indeed, that he had suppressed the tide of Letters, as it 
may excite in the reader an expectation of colloquial ease and grace, 
which will not be gratified in the perusal. A little attention to this 
eireumstance, though it might have impaired the regularity of their 
method, would have rendered them more fascinating. The subjects 
appear to us well chosen, sufiiciently uncommon to affwd scope for 
original remarks, and important enough to call forth the exertions of 
the strangest powers. They are the following : 1. On a Man's writing 
Memoirs of himself ; 2. On Decision of Character; 8. On the Appli* 
cation of the Epithet Romantic ; 4. On some of the Causes by which 
Evangelical Rdigion has been rendered less acceptable to Persons of 
eoltivated Taste. 

We shall endeavour to give our readers an idea of the general design 
of each of these essays ; and to enable them, by a few extracts, to 
judge of the manner in which that design is executed. 
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In the first essay, the au&of expatiates at large on the inflaence 
of external events in the fonnatioh of character. This inflaence he 
traces to foor sources: — instruction, companionship, reading, and 
attention to the state and manners of mankind 

Among the many objects calculated to form the character and 
impress the heart, Mr. F. enumerates natural sceneiy ; at the same 
lime depiormg that want of fancy and sensibility which often renders 
it productive of so little effect. The passage in which he adverts to 
this subject is so beautiful, that we cannot prevail on ourselves to 
withhold it from the reader. He will see at once that the writer has 
viewed nature with • the eye of a poet, and has deeply imbibed the 
delicious enchantment which he so eloquently describes. 

** It might be supposed that the scenes of nature, an amasdng assem- 
blafe of phenomena, if their eflfect were not lost through familiarityt 
would have a powerful influence on all opening minds, and transfose 
into the internal economy of ideas and sentiment something of a 
character and a. colour correspondent to the beauty, vicissitude, and 
grandeur which continually press on the senses. On minds of genius 
th«y often have this effect; and Beattie's Minstrel may be as just as 
St is a fascinating description of such a spirit. But on the greatest 
number this influence operates feebly; yoti will not see the process in 
children, i|or the result in mature persons. The charms of nature are 
objects only of sight and hearing, not of sensibility and imagination ; 
and even the sight and hearing do not receive impressicms sixfficiently 
distinct or forcible for dear recollection ; it is not, therefore, strange 
that these impressions seldom go so much deeper than the senses as 
to awaken pensiveness or enthusiasm, and fill the mind with an interior 
permanent sceneiy of beautiful images at its own command. This 
defect of fancy and sensibility is unfortunate amid a creation infinitely 
lieh with grand and beautiful objects, n^ch, imparting something more 
than images to a mind adapted and habituated to converse with nature, 
inspire an exquisite sentiment that seems like the emanation of a 
spirit residing in them. It is unfortunate, I have thought within these 
few minutes, while looking; out on one of the most enchanting nights 
of the most interesting season <^ the year, and hearing -^e voices of a 
company of persons, to whom I can perceive that this soft and solemn 
shade over the earth, the calm sky, the beautiful stripes of cloud, the 
stars, and waning moon just risen, are things not in the least more 
interesting than Uie walls, ceiling, and candlelight of a room." — ^Vd. 
L pp. S6, 27. Pp. 22, 28, Seventh Edition. 

Towards the close of the essay, in tracing the steps by which some 
have arrived at the last stage of daring impiety, the denial of a God, 
the author evinces, in a masterly manner, the presumption of the 
atheist, and places the extreme absurdity of pretending to demonstrate 
the non-existence of a Deity in a light in which we do not remember 
to have seen it exhibited. Speaking of a pretended heroism attached 
to atheistic impiety, he adds : 

** But, indeed, it is heroism no longer, if he knams that there is no 
God. The wonder then tarns on ue great process hy which a man 
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could grow to the immeiise intelligence that can know that there is 
no God. What ages and what lights are requisite for nm attain- 
ment I This intelligence inrolves &e very attributes of divinity, while 
a God is denied. For, unless this man is omnipresent, unless he is 
at this moment in every place in the universe, he cannot know but 
there may be in some place manifestations of a Deity by which even 
k« would be overpowered. If he does not know absolutely eveir 
agent in the universe, the one that he does not know may be God. 
If he is not himself the chief agent in the universe, and does not know 
what is so, that which is so may be God. If he is not in absolute 
possession of all the plropositions that constitute universal trudi, the (me 
which he wants may be that there is a God. If he cannot with 
certainty assign the cause of all that exists, that cause may be a €kML 
If he does not know eveiy thing that has been done in the imme^ 
surable ages that are past, some things may have been done by a 
Grod. Thus, unless he knows all things, that is, precludes another 
Deity, by being one himself, he cannot know that the Being whose 
exiBtence he rejects does not exist. But he 'must know that he does 
not exist, else he deserves equal contempt and compassion for the 
temerity with which he firmly avows his rejection, and acts accordingly •** 
—Vol. I. pp. dO-62. Pp. 48, 49, Seventh Edition. 

The next essay, On Decision of Character, appeals to us superior 
to the former. The subject is pursued with greater regularity, the 
conceptions are more profound, and the style is more chaste and 
classical. After placing in strong contrast the features of a decisive 
and of an irresolute character, he proceeds to analyze the elements 
of which the former is composed. Among these, he assigns the first 
place to a firm confidence in our own judgment; which, he justly 
observes, notwithstanding the general disposition of mankind to 
overrate their powers, is no common attainment. With those who 
are most disposed to think highly of their own abilities, it is common, 
when they arrive at the moment of action, to distrust their judgment ; 
and, as the author beautifully expresses it, ** their mind seems all at 
once placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches round on all sides, 
and finds nothing to lay hold of.** The next ingredient essential to 
decision of character is a state of cogent feeling, an intense ardour 
of mind, prefcludittg indifiference and delay. 

In addition to these qualities, courage is required, without which, it 
Is obvious that resolutions the most maturely formed, are liable to 
vanish at the first breath of opposition. In the remaining part of the 
essay, Mr. F. iUustrates the infiuence of several circumstances of an 
external nitture, which tend to form or to augment the quality of which 
he has been treating. The principal of these are opposition, desertion, 
and success. It would prolong this article too much to attempt to 
follow the author in these particulars : sufiice it to remaric, that under 
eadi of them will be found many just and important observatkms* 
He concludes with briefly recommending a discipline conducive to the 
attainment of a decisive character. He particularly insists on the 
propriety of inuring the mind to a habit of reasoning; and that not m 
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a superficial and desultoiy manner, but by steadily following the train 
liU we reach a legitimate conclusion. 

We cannbt dismiss this part of the work withoot presenting our 
readers with an extract from the character of Howard^ whose virtues 
haTe been emblazoned by the gorgeous eloquence of Burke ; but we 
are mistaken if they have ever been painted in a more masterly manner 
than in the following portrait :-<i- 

**' In this distinction (decisum) no man ever exceeded, for instance, or 
ever will exceed, the late illustrious Howard. The energy of his deter* 
mination was so great, that if, instead of being habitual, it had been 
shown only for a short time on particular occasions, it would have 
appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but by being unintermitted it had 
an equability of manner, which scarcely appeared to exceed the tone, 
of a calm constancy, it was so totally the reverse of any thing like 
turbulence or agitation. It was the calmness of an intensity, kept 
uniform by the nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, and 
by the character of the individual forbidding it to be less. The habitual 
passion of his mind was a measure of feeling almost equal to the 
temporary extremes and paroxysms of common minds : as a great 
river in its customaiy state is equal to a small or moderate one when 
swollen to a torrent The moment of finishing his plans in delibera- 
tion, and commencing them in action, was the same. I wonder what 
must have been the amount of that bribe, in emolument or pleasure, 
that would have detained him a week inactive after their final adjust- 
ment. The law which carries water down a declivity was not more 
unconquerable and invariable than the determination of his feelings 
towards the main object. The importance of this object held his 
faculties in a state of excitement which was too rigid to be affected 
by lighter interests, and on which, therefore, the beauties of nature 
and of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could 
spare, to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of the extensive 
scene which he traversed ; all lus subordinate feelings lost their separate 
existence and operation, by falling into the grand one. There have 
not been wanting trivial minds to mark this as a fault in his character. 
But the mere men of taste ought to be silent respecting such a man 
as Howard ; he is above their sphere of judgment. The invisible 
spirits who fiilfil their commission of philanthropy among mortals 
do not care about pictures, statues, and sumptuous buildings ; and no 
■more did he, when the time in which he must have inspected and 
admired them would have been taken from the work to which he had 
consecrated his life.* The curiosity which he might feel was reduced 
to wait till the hour should arrive when its gratification should be pre- 
sented by conscience, which kept a scrupulous charge of all his time, 
as the most sacred duty of that hour. If he was still at every hour, 
when it came, fated to feel the attractions of the fine arts but the 
second claim, they might be sure of their revenge ; for no other man 



* Mr. Howard, howtrw, wm not dettitute of tute Ibr tbo floe aits. HU hooM at OHnAngtoB 
was bettor iUled wltb pointtaip and drawiDgi than any otlier, oo a amall icato, tliai wo ever i 
—Kan 
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Hill ever visit Rome imder raeh a despotic oonsdoiisness of duty, at 
to refuse himself time for sorveying the magnificeoce of its mins. Sncl^ 
a sin against taste is very far beyond the reach of common saintship to 
commit. It implied an inconceivable severity of conviction that he 
had one thing to do ; and that he who wonld do some great thing in 
this short life must apply himself to the work with such a concentra- 
tion of his forces, as, to idle spectators, who live only to amuse them* 
selves, looks like insanity. His attentbn was so strongly and tena^ 
ciously fixed on his object, that, even at the greatest distance, as the 
Egyptian Pyramids to travellers, it appeared to him with a luminous 
distinctness as if it were nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of ladwur 
and enterprise by which he was to reach it It was so conspicuous 
before him, that not a step deviated from the direction^ and every 
movement and eveiy day was an approximation* As his method re* 
ferred every thing he did and thought to the end, and as his exertion 
did not relax ibr a moment, he made the trial, so seldom made— what 
is the utmost effect which may be granted to the last possible efforts 
of a human agent ; and, therefore, what he did not accomplish, he 
might conclude to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and 
calmly leave to the immediate disposal of Providence." — ^Pp. 15^ 
160. Pp. 12&-128, Seventh Edition. 

"Wehave one remark to make before we conclude our review of this 
essay. We are a little apprehensive that the glowing colours in which 
the imaginalion of Mr. F. has painted an unyielding constancy of mind, 
may tend to seduce some of his readers into an intemperate admira* 
tion of that quality, without duly distinguishing the object to which it 
b directed, and the motives by which it is sustained. We give odr 
author full credit for the purity of his principles ; we are firmly per* 
suaded that he is not to be classed among the impious idolaters of 
mental energy. But we could wish that he had more fully admonished 
his readers to regard resolution of character not as a virtue so much 
as the means of virtue — ^a mere instrument, that owes its value entirely 
to the purpose to which it is employed ; and that wherever nature has 
conferred it, an additional obligation is imposed of purifying the prin* 
ciples and regulating the heart It might at first view be thought 
impossible, as Mr. F. intimates, that men should be found who are as 
resolute in the prosecution of criminal enterprises as they could be 
supposed ^ be in the pursuit of the most virtuous objects. It is surely 
a melancholy proof of something wrong in the constttntion of human 
nature, that a quality so important as £at of energetic decision is so 
little, under the rifuladon of principle ; that constancy is so mudi more 
frequently to be seen in what is^imrong than in what is right; and, 
in fine, that the world can boast so many more heroes than the 
churcJu 

In the third essay. On tke Application of the Epithet Romanticj Mr. 
Foster takes .occasion fo expose the eagerness with which terms of 
censure are adopted by men who, instead of calmly weighing the 
merits of an undertaking or a character, think it sufficient to express 
theur antipathy by some opprobrious appellation. The epithet romamiie 
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liolds a difltingnished place in the vocabulary of contempt. If a acheme 
of aetioa yMeh it reqnirea much benevcdeace to conoeiye aod ibd<A 
vigour to execute be proposed, by many it will be thought completely 
exploded when they hare branded it with the appellation of rmnaiUie» 
Thus selfishness and indolence, arraying themselves in the garb of 
wisdom, assume the pride of superiority when they ought to feel the 
humiliation of gu'dt To imitate the highest examples, to do good in 
ways not usual to the same rank of life, to make great exertions and 
sacrifices in the cause of religion and with a view to eternal happiness, 
to determine without deUy to reduce to practice whatever we api^aad 
in theory, are modes of conduct which the world will generally con- 
demn as romantic, but which this author shows to be founded on the 
highest reason. In unfolding the true idea of the roma^Uii:^ ae appli- 
cable to a train of sentiments or course of conduct, he ascribes 
whatever may be justly so denominated to tibe predominanoe of the 
ims^ination over die other powers^ He points out the symptoms of 
this disease as apparent— in the expectation of a peculiar destinyt 
while the fancy paints to itself scenes of unexampled felicity,r-4n ovei^ 
looking the relation which subsists between ends and means, — in 
counting upon casualties instead of contemplating the staled order of 
events, — and in hoping to realize the most momentous projects without 
any means at all, or by means totally inadequate to the efbeL Some 
of the illustrations which the author introduces on this part of his 
subject are peculiarly happy. We are delighted to find him treating 
with poignant ridicule those superficial pretenders who, without dis- 
avowing any dependence on divine agency, hope to reform the world 
and to bring back a paradisiacal state by the mere force of moral 
instruction. For the prospect of the general prevalence of virtue and 
happiness we are indebted to revelation. We have no reason to sup- 
pose the mmds of our modem infidels sufficiently elevated, to have 
thought of the cessation of wars and the tmiversal difiiision of peace 
and love, but for the information which they have obtained finom the 
Scriptures. From these they derive the doctrine of a Millennium ; and 
they have received it as they have done every thing ^e, only to corrupt 
it: fi>r, exploding all the means by which the Scriptures have taught 
us to eiqpeet the completion of this event, they rely merely on the 
resources of reason and philosophy. They impiously deck themselves 
with the spoib of revelation, and take occasion from the hopes and 
proepecta which she alone supplies, to deride her assistance and to 
idc^ize Uie powers of human nature. That Being who planted Chris- 
tiamty by miraculous interposition, and by the efilusion of his Spirit 
produced such effects in die hearts of miilions as afford a specimen 
and a pledge of an entire renovation, has also assured us that violence 
and injustice shall cease, and that none shaU k$rt mr destroy in all kis 
Mf mountmnf heeoMse the earth shaU be JvJi of the knowledge <^ €hd* 
But it seems revelation is to have no coneem in this work ; philoso* 
phy is to effect every thing; and we are to look to the P^^tical Justiso 
of Godwin and die Moral Code of Vohiey tor diat which Christians 
were so weak ae to «aepec| at the hand of Deity. 
VoL.n.— 
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Hie coQcluaionf which ow avthor dnw» from die iiimifficiflDcy of 
mere homan ageiie3r ix> effect diat great reiiovatioii in the chanMster and 
condition of men which revelation teaches ns to expect^ is most just 
and ODiftoIatory. We should have been happy to transcribe the pa^ 
sage;' but lest we should exceed our limits, we refer our readeia to 
▼oL IL pp. 87, 88. Pp. 244-247, Sevmih Editimu 

The last essay in- these ▼olumes attempts to assign twm of the causes 
that haoe rendered etHtngekeal religion less aeeeptahle to persons ofeul-' 
tnxOed taste. This essay is the most elaborate^ Aware of the deli- 
cacy and diiBboky of his subject, the author seems to have summoned 
idl the powers of his mind, to enable him to grasp it in all itseztenli 
and to (Hresent it in all its force and beauty. This essay is itself 
sufficient, in our opinion, to procure the author a brilliant and lasting 
reputation* 

It is proper to n^mind o«nr readers, that in tracing the causes which 
have tended to produce m men of taste an aversion to evangelical 
i^ligion, Bir. P. avowedly confines himself to those which are of a 
subirdinaU class, while he fully admits the primary cause to be that 
inherent corruption of nature which renders men strongly Indisposed Jp 
any communication from heaven. We could, however, have wished 
that he had insisted on this more largely. The Scriptures ascribe the 
rejection of the gospel to one genend principle : the natural man 
receiteth not the things of Ood^ neither can he know them^ hecJLse they 
are spiritually discerned,- The peculiar doctrines of Christianity are 
distit^piished by a spirit irreconcilably at variance with that of the 
wot M. The deep repentance it enjoins strikes at the pride and levity 
of the human heart The mystery of an incarnate and crucified Saviour 
must niecessarily confound the reason and shock the prejudices of a 
mind which will admit nothing that it cannot perfecdy reduce to the 
principles of philosophy. -The whole tenor of the Ufe of Christ, the 
d>jeGts he pursued, and the profound humiliation he exhibited, must 
convict of madness and folly the favourite pursuits of mankind* The 
virtues usually practised in society, and the models of excellence moat 
adifllred there, are so remote from that hdiness whkh is enjoined in 
Che New Testament, that it is impossible for a taste which is finrmed 
on die one to peroeive the charms of the other. The happiness which 
h p r oposes in a union with God and a participation of the image of 
Cfaristf is so far from being congenial to the inclinations of worldly 
men^ that h can scarcely be mentioned without excidng their ridicule 
and scorn. €reneral speculations on the Deity have much to amuse 
the mind and to gratify that appetite for the wonderful which tlwughtfiil 
and speculative men are delighted to indulge. Region, viewed in this 
li^t, appears more in the fonn of an exereise to the understanding 
than a law to the heart. Here the soul expatiates at large, without 
feeling itself controlled or alarmed. But when evangelical truths are 
presented, they bring God so near, if we may be allow^ the expressioii, 
and speak with so commanding a voice to the conscience, that they 
leave no alternative but that of submissive acquiescence or proud 
revolL As men of ta^te are for the most part men of the world, not 
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91 ttll distiofiikhed from others by a greater familiarity with religious 
ideas, these observatioiis are applicable to them in their utmost extent 

Though we thought it right to suggest these hints, we wish not to 
be understood to convey any censure on Mr. F. for confining his atten- 
tion principally to other topics. In discussing more fully and pro- 
foundly some of the subordinate causes which have come in aid of the 
primary one^ to render men of cultivated taste averse to evangelical 
piety, we think he has rendered an important service to the public. 

The first cai^se he assigns is that of its being the religion of many 
weak and uncultivated minds ; in consequence of which it becomes 
inseparably associated in the conceptions of many with the intellectual 
poverty of its disciples, so as to wear a mean and degraded aspect. 
We regret that we cannot follow the author in his illustration of this 
tppic We most be content with observing, that he has exposed the 
weakness of this prejudice in a most masterly and triumphant manner. 

The second cause which the author assigns as having had, in his 
opinion, a considerable influence in prejudicing elegant and cultivated 
minds against evangelical piety, is the peculiarity of language adopted 
ia the discourses and books of its teachers, the want of a more 
classical form of diction, and the profusion of words and phrases which 
are of a technical and systematical cast. 

We are inclined to think, with Mr. F., that the cause of relidon has 
suffered considerably from the circumstance here mentioned. The 
superabundance of phrases appropriated by some pious authors to the 
subject of religion, and never applied to any other purpose, has nof 
only the effect of disgusting persons of taste, but of obscuring religion 
itsdf. Ab they are seldom defined, and never exchanged for equiva- 
lent words, they pass current without being understood. They are 
not the vehicle, they are the substitute of thought. Among a certain 
description of Christians, they become by degrees to be regarded with a 
mystic awe, insomuch that if a writer expressed the very same ideas 
in different phrases he would be condemned as a heretic. To quit tha 
magical cirple of words, in- which many Christians suffer themselves to 
be confined, excites as great a clamour ,as the boldest innovation in 
sentiment. Controversies which have been agitated with much warmth 
might often have been amicably adjusted, or even finally decided, oould 
the respective partisans have been prevailed on ta lay aside their 
predilection for j^irases, and honestly resolve to examine their real 
import In defiance of the dictates of candour and good sense, these 
have been obstinately retained, and have usually been the refhge of 
ignorance, the apple of discord, and the watchwords of rehgious 
hostility. In some instances the evil which we lament has sprung 
firom a more amiable cause. The force and solemnity of devotiomd 
feelings are such, that they seem to consecrate every thing with which 
diey have been connected ; and as the bulk of pious people have 
received their religious impressions from teietchers more distinguished 
for their simplicity and zeal than for comprehension oi mind and 
copiousness of language, they learn to annex an idea of sanctity to 
Uiat set of phrases with which they have been most familiar. These 

Q2 
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become the cnrrenl language of religioiif to which sabaeqoent writen 
coDforom partly perhaps mm indoleiice, and partly from the fear of 
offending their brethren. 

To these causes we may add the contentions and sectarian spirit of 
modem times, which has tanght the different parties of Christiana lo 
look on one another with an unnatural horror, to apprehmd contami- 
nation firom the Tcrj phrases employed by each other, and to iuTent, 
each for itseli^ a dialect as narrow and exclusive as ^eir whimsical 
singularities. But while we concur in the main with Mr. F. on this 
subject, we are disposed to think that he has carried his representations 
too far, both with respect to themagnitnde of the abuse itself, and^ 
IMTobable advantages whidi would ensue on its reniovaL The repog- 
nanoe of the human mmd in its unenlightened state to die peculiarities 
of the Christian doctrine is ^ch,that wehavelittleh<^of its yielding 
to the voice of the charmer, charm he never ao wisely. Till it is 
touched and humbled by grace, we are apinrehensive that it will retain 
its aversion, and not su&r itself to be cheated into an apfMobation 
•f the gospel by any artifice of words. Exhibit evangelical religion 
in what colours you will, the worldly-minded and the careless wiJl 
shrink from the ci)trusion of unwelcome ideas. Cowper has become, 
in spite of his religion, a popular poet, but his success has not been 
such as to make religion popular; nor have the gigantic genius and 
fiuaae of Milton shielded from the ridicule and contempt of his adnuiern- 
that system of religion which he beheld with awful addratkm. 

In treating subjectsproperiy theological, we apprehend great cantioa 
should be used not to deviate wantonly and unnecessarily from the 
phraseoloey of Scripture. The apostle tells us, that in preaching the 
gospel he. did not use the enticing words of man's wisdom, but sndi wonfe 
as the Holy Ghost taught him. We do not, indeed, contend diat in the 
choice of every particmar word or phrase he was immediately inspired ; 
but we think it reasonable to believe that the unction which was on his 
heart, and the perfect illumination that he possessed, led him to employ 
such terms in the statement of the mysteries of Christianity as were 
better adapted than any other to convey their real import, which we 
are the more inclined to ocmclnde, from observing the sameness of 
phraseology which pervades the writings of the aposdes when diey 
are treating on the same subject As die truths which the revelation 
of the New Testament unifolds are perfecdy original and transcendendy 
important, ii might naturally be expected that the commnnicadon of 
them woidd give birth to an original cast of phraseology, or, in other 
words, a steiuiy adherence to certain terms, in order to raider the ideas 
which diey ctmveyed fixed, precise, and unchangeaUe. 

In teaching the {mnciples of every science, it is found necessary to 

select or invem terms which, though originally of a more lax s^BpmficatioBv 
are afterward restricted and confined to one peculimr modification ef 
ikoughif and oanstitnte die technical languase of that science. Sndi 
terms are always eapri>le of being de&ed (for mere words convey 
nothing to the nund) ; but to substitute a definition in dieir place wodd 
be tedious cnrenmloctition, andtoexchangethetennitselffor a different 
one would frequendy lead to dangetous miste^Les. 
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In die oiigiail elementaiy parts of a language there are, in tnitfav 
Ibw or no a jnonymea ; for what ahooldprou^t men, in iheeariy period 
of literatore, to invent a word that neither conveyed anr new idea, nor 
enabled them to present an old one with more force and precision t In 
the progress of refinement, indeed, regard to copiousness and harmony 
has ennched language with many exotics, which are merely thoae 
words in a foreign language that perfectly correspond to terms in our 
own ; aa fditUy for hapj^ness^ celestial for hetwinlff and a multitude 
of others. Since, then, the nature of language is sueh that no two 
terms are exactly of the same force and import (except in the caselasi 
mentioned), we cannot but apprehend that dangerous eonsequences 
would result firom a studied attempt to yaiy from the standard phrase* 
ology where the statement of doctrines is concerned, and that by ehanff* 
ing the tems the ideas themselves might be changed or mntihitea. 
In teaching a religion designed for the use and benefit of all mankindt 
it is certainly deraraUe that the technical words, the words employed 
in a peculiar and appropriate sense, should be fow: but to &l and 
perpetuate the ideas, and to preserre the faith enee deUoered to tAs 
saints from the caprices of fancy and tlie dangera of innovation, it 
seems necessary that there should be some. We are inclined to think, 
diat in inculcating Christian morality, and in appeala and addresses to 
the heart, a much greater latitude may be safdy indulged than in the 
statement d pecuUar doetrines; and that a more hM and varied 
dietion, with a wider range of illustration and allusion than is usually 
employed, would often be attended with the happiest effect Mr. Foster 
has given, in many parts of these volumes, beamifid specimens of whtt 

Attack a^hA^HMk^e 

we intend* 

With respect to the copious use of Scripture language^ whidi Mr. 
F. condemns (in our opinion with too much severity) as giving an 
uncouth and barbaroua air to theological books, we prefer a mSdle 
eooise; without applauding the excess to which it is carried by many 
pioua writers, on the one hand, or wishing it to be kept so entirely 
apart as Mr. F. contends, on the other. To say nothing of die inimita* 
ble beauties of the Bible, considered in a literary view, which are 
nniversaliy acknowledged, it is the book which every devout man ia 
aeeustomed to consult as the oracle of God ; it is the companion of 
his best moments, and the vehicle of his strongest consolations. 
Intimately associated in his mmd with every thing dear and valuable, 
its dietion mors powerftdly excites devotional feelings than any other; 
and when temperately and soberly used, imparts an unction to a reli* 
gious discourse which nothing else can supply. Besides, is there not 
room to apprehend that a atudied avoidance of the Scripture pfaraseologj, 
and a care to> express sll that it is supposed to contain in the forms of 
olassieal diction, might ultimatelv lead to a neglect of the Scriptures 
diemselves, and a habit of aubstituting flashy and aupeificial declama* 
tion, in the room of die aaving truths of die gospel! Such an 
apprehension is but too much verified by the most ^ebrated sermons 
ef the French; and still mora by some modem compoeitioBs in our 
•wnbagnags, which ueoppdiat tide. Fer devotional im p ies si e n , we 
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in the highest degree. He places the idea which he wirfiee to present 
in such a nood of light, that it is not merely irisible itself, but it seenus 
to illnmine all aiomd it He paints metaphysics, and has the happy- 
art of arraying what in other hands would appear cold and comfortless 
abstractions, in the warmest colours of fancy. Without the least affeeu 
ation of frivolous oniaments, without quitting his argument in pursuit 
of imageiy , his imagination becomes the perfect handmaid of his reason, 
ready at every moment to spread her canvass and present her pencil. 
But what pleases us most, and affords us the highest satisfaction, is to 
llnd such talents enlisted on the side of true Christianity ; nor can we 
help indulging a benevolent triumph at the accession of powers to the 
cause of evangelical piety, which its most distinguished opponents 
would be proud to possess* 
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It were surely to be wished that every man had a competent ae- 
qnaintance with the lawrand constitution of the country to which he 
belongs. Patriotism is a blind and irrational impulse, unless it is 
fonndefd on a knowledge of the blessings we are called to secure, and 
the priTileges we propose to defend, hi a tjnrannical state it is natural 
for die ruUng power to cherish political ignorance, which can alone 
reconcile men to the tame sunrender of their natural rights. The diffu- 
sion of light and knowledge is veiy unfayourable to ill-founded pretensions 
of every sort, but to n<me more than the encroachments of arbitrary 
power and lawless violence. The more we explore the recesses of a 
dungeon the less likely are we to be reconciled to take up our re8h> 
dence in it But the venerable fabric of the British constitution, our 
hereditary mansion, whet^ier it be tried by the criterion of convenience 
or of beauty, of ancient prescription or of practical utility, will bear the 
most rigid examination ; and Uie more it is contemplated, will be the 
more admired. 

The Romans were so conscious of the importance of imparting to 
the rising generation an early knowledge of their laws and constitution, 
that the contents of the twelve tables were committed to memory, and 
formed one of the first elements of public instruction. They were 
sensible that what lays hold of the mind at so early a period is not 
only likely to be long remembered, but is almost sure to command 
veneration and respect. We are not aware that similar attempts have 
been made to render the British youth acquainted with tlie principles 
of our admirable constitution, not inferior surely to that of the Roman 
republic ; a defect in the system of education which the circumstances 
or the present crisis loudly call upon us to supply. When our exist- 
ence as an independent nation is threatened, when unexampled sacri- 
ieee must be made, and perfaape the utmost efforts of patience and of 
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persevering courage exerted for our preservatioUv an attachment to 
dial constitution which is the basis of all our prosperity cannot be too 
zealously promoted, or too deeply felt It is a just and enlightened 
estimate of the invaluable blessings that constitution secures, which 
alone can make us sustain our present burdens without repining, as 
well as prepare us for greater privations and severer struggles. For 
this reason we cannot but look upon the performance before us as a 
most seasonable publication. One cause of the attention of youth being 
so little directed to our national laws and constitution, in schools, is 
probably the want of suitable books. We have an abundance of learned 
and able writers on these subjects, but few, if any, that are quite 
adapted to the purpose we are now speaking of. Millar's is a very 
profound and original work ; but it supposes a great deal of previous 
knowledge, without which it can be scarcely understood, and a in 
every view better adapted to aid the researches of an antiquary or the 
speculations of a philosopher than to answer the end of an elementary 
treatise. DeLolme*s performance may be deemed more suitable; yet, 
able and in|renious as it is, it labours under some essential deficiencies, 
considered m the light of an elementary work. There is in it a spirit 
of refined speculation, an eagerness tp detect and display latent, un* 
thoug^(-of excellences in the finme of government, which is very remote 
from the sunplicity requisite in the lessons of youth. Of Blackstone's 
Coaunentaries it would be presumptuous m us to attempt an eulog^uni, 
after Sir William Jones has prmounced it to be the most beimHfid ovt- 
Ime that was ever given of any science. Nothing can exceed the 
lufninous arrangement, the vast comprehension, and, we may venture 
to add (rom the best authorities, the legal accuracy of this wonderful 
performance, which in style and composition is distinguished by an 
unaffected grace, a majestic simplicity, which can only be eclipsed by 
the splendour of its higher qualities. Admirable, however, as these 
commentaries are, it is obvious that they are much too voluminous and 
elaborate to answer the purpose of an introduction to the study of the 
English constitution. We do, therefore, most sincerely congratulate 
the public on the appearance of a work which we can safely recom- 
mend as well fitted to supply a chasm in our system of public instruc* 
tion. The book before us is, in every view, well adapted for the 
instruction of youth : the clear and accurate information it conveys 
upon a most important subject, and the truly Christian tincture of its 
maxims and principles, are well calculated to enlarge the understand- 
ing and improve the heart. We beg leave particularly to recommend 
it to the attention of schools, in which we conceive a general acquaint* 
ance with the laws and constitution of the country might be cultivateA 
with much stdvantage, as forming a pn^r preparation fw the active 
scenes of life. Legal provisions for the. security of the best temporal 
interests of mankind are the result of so much collective wisdom and 
experience, and are so continually conversant with human affairs, that 
we know no study more adapted to invigorate the understanding, and 
at the same time to give a practical turn to its speculations. The doee 
eohesion of its parts tends to make, the mind severely aigumentatiriSft 
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itt eontiniial relation to the state of society and its suocessire 
Mvoiotims fences it on the side of metaphysical abstraction and useless 
theoiies* What we look upon (for the reasons already mentioned) to 
be a most useful and interesting study at all times, we would earnestly 
lecommeod as an indispensable duty at the juresent crisis. 

Of the merits of the work before us the public may form some 
judgment, when we inform them that it contains whatever is most 
interesting to the general reader in Blackstone, together with much 
nseM informatbn derived frpm Professor Christian, De Lolme, and 
▼arious other eminent authors. > Some will be ready to accuse the 
writer of having carried his partiality towards whatever is established 
loo iar ; nor dare we say the charge is entirely unfounded. We are 
not disposed, however, to he severe upon him on this account. We 
wish to see the minds of our youth preoccupied with a strong bias in 
fkvour of our national institutions. We would wish to see £em ani- 
mated by a warm and generous enthusiasm, and to defer the busmess 
of detecting faults and exposing imperfections to a future period. 
Let us only be allowed to remark, that this policy should be temper- 
ately emptoyed ; lest the mind should suffer a revulsion, and pass, 
perhaps rather abruptly, from implicit admiration to the contrary ex- 
treme ; lest, indignant at having been misled, it substitute general cen- 
sure for undistinguishing applause. ' 

We wish our author had, in common with Blackstone, expressed his 
disapprobation of the severity of the criminal code, llie multiplicity 
of capital puiushments we shall always consider as a reproach to the 
En^sh nation ; though, numerous as they are, they b^ no propor- 
tion to what they would be, were the law permitted to take its course. 
The offences deemed capital by the common law are few ; the san- 
guinary complexion of the criminal law, as it now stands, has arisen 
nam the injudicious tampering of the legislature. To us it appears 
evident, that the certainty of punishment will restrain offenders more 
than its severity ; and that when men are tempted to transgress, ^ey 
do not weigh the emolmtient they had in view against the penalty 
awarded by law, but simply the probability of detection and punish- 
ment against that of impunity. Let the punishments be moderate, 
and this will be the most effectual means of rendering them certain. 
While nothing can exceed the trial by jmy, and the dignified impar- 
tiality with which justice is administered, we are compelled to look 
upon the criminal code with very different emotions, and earnestly to 
wish it were carefully revised, and made more humane, simple, and 
precise. 

As litde can we concur with the author before us in the defence he 
sets up of the donation of pensions and sinecures, where there are no 
pretensions of personal merit or honourable services. Standing quite 
aloof fiom party politics, we must affirm, that to whatever extent such 
a practice exists, exactly in the same proportion is it a source of public 
cdamity and disgrace. To look at it, as our author does, only in 
a pecuniary view, is to neglect the principal consideration. It is 
not mcorely o)r chiefly as a waste of pubUe money that the granting 
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of Mnecnres and peiuioDB to tho nndesenriiig ought to be eondenned ; 
die Teoality and corruption it indicates and produces is its wolst fw- 
iure, and atf infallible symptom of a declining state. With these ex- 
ceptions, we have accompanied the author with almost uninteffupted 
pleasure, and have been highly gratified with the good sense, the 
extensive information, and the unaffected piety he displays throughout 
the work. Though a firm and steady churchman himself he mamfests 
a truly Christian spirit towards the Protestant dissenters ; and so far 
from looking with an evil eye on the large toleration th^ enjoy, that 
he contemplates with evident satisfaction the laws on which that tole- 
ration is founded. 

Of the style of this work it is but justice to say, that, witfaoot 
aspiring to any high degree of ornament, it is pure, perspicuous, and 
eorrect, well suited to the subject on which it is employed. 

As,a fair specimen of Mr. C*s manner of thinking, we beg leave to 
lay before our readers the following just and appropriate lemaiks on 
dMeWng .--» 

^Deliberate duelling falls under the head of eapreu maUet f and 
the law of England has justly fixed the crime and punishment of mur* 
der upon both the principal and accessaries of this most unchristtan 
practice. Nothing more is necessary with us to chedi this daring 
violation of all law, than the same finnness and integrity in Ae trial 
of duellists which so eminently distinguish an English jury on all 
other occasions. 

'^Pertiaps it will be asked. What are men ofJummar to do, if they 
must not appeal to the pistol and the sword ? The answer is obvious : 
if one gentleman has offended another, he cannot give a more indispu* 
table proof of genuine courage, than by making a frank acknowledg- 
ment of his fault, and asking forgiveness of the injured party. On thiB 
other hand, if he have received an affront, he ought freely to fi>rgive^ 
as he hopes to be forgiven of Gkxl. And if either of the parties 
aggravate the matter by sending a challenge to fight, the other must not 
be a partaker of sin, if he would obey God rather than man. 

^ Still it will be said, that a military or naval man, at least, must 
not decline a challenge, if he would maintain the character of a man 
of courage. But is it not insulting the loyalty and good sense of the 
brave defenders of our laws, to imagine that they of all men must 
violate them to preserve their honour ; since the king has .expressly 
forbidden any military man to send a challenge to fi^t a dudf, upon 
pain of being cashiered, if an officer ; and of suffering corporal pun- 
ishment, if a non-commissioned officer, or private soldier t Nor ought 
any officer or soldier to upbraid another for refusing a challenge, whom 
his majesty positively declares he considers as having only acted in 
obedience to his royal orders ; and fiillv acquits of any disgrace that 
may be attached to bis conducu* Besides, what necessary ffmnfflriiFft 
is mere between the foolhardiness of one who risks die eternal peidk 
tkm of his neighbour and of himself in an unlawfiil eoodiat, and the 
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patriotic bravery of him who, when duty calls, boldly engages the 
enemy of his ung and comitryl None will dispute the courage of 
the excellent Colonel Gardiner, who was slain at the batde of Preston 
Pans, in the rebellion in 1745. Tet he once refused a challenge, 
with this dignified remark : ' I fear sinning, though I do not fear fight- 
ing.** The fact is, that fighting a duel is so far firom being a proof of 
a man's possessing true courage, that it is an mfallible mark of his 
cawardiee. For he is influenced by ' the fear of man,* whose praise 
he loveth more than the praise of God." 

*««Ml)oddikM Lift oTO^kHMl GvdIiMr, an iDferaMtBc piM* oT ttognpiqri itntliT the 
It of cTwy odlMr in tka anny and nafj." 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

It was the opinion of some sincere friends of religion, that a republi- 
cation of the following strictures might have its use in certain quarters, 
where the literary journal in which they first appeared may possibly not 
have extended. The writer of these remarks has nothing in view but 
the promotion of Christian charity, the vindication of calamniated inno^ 
cence, and the counteraction of those insidious arts by which designing 
men are seeking to advance their personal interest, or those of a party, 
at the expense of truth and justice. How far the author here animad- 
verted upon falls under this description, must be left to the decision of 
an impartial public If it be thought that more commendation ought 
to have been given in the foUowing strictures to those parts of the 
work which are confessedly unexceptionable, the writer most be al- 
lowed to remark, that the effect of what is good in the performance is 
entirely defeated by the large infusion of what is of an opposite quality. 
In appreciating the merits of a writer, the general tendency of his 
work should be principally regarded, without suffering the edge of 
censure to be abated by such a mixture of truth as only serves to give 
a safer and wider circulation to misrepresentation and falsehood. 

It has been deemed a capital omission in the following critique, that 
no notice is taken of the author's illiberal treatment of the puritans. 
This omission arose partly from a wish to avoid prolixity, and partly 
from an apprehension it would lead to a discussion not perfectly rele- 
vant to the matter in hand. It would be no difficult matter to construct 
such a defence of the puritans as would leave this or any other author 
very little to reply ; but to do justice to the subject would require a 
deduction of facts, and a series of arguments, quite inconsistent with 
the limits to which we are confined. To oppose assertion to assertion, 
and invective to invective, could answer no end but the reviving ani- 
mosities which we should be happy to see for ever extinguished The 
controversy between the puritans and their opponents turns entirely on 
these two questions : — ^Has any religions society, assuming the name 
of a church, a right to establish new terms of communion, distinct 
from those enjoyed by Christ and his apostles ? Admitting they have 
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*8uch ft right» ought these tenna to consist in things which the imposers 
acknowledffe to be indifferent, and the party on whom they are en- 
joined looK upon as sinful? Is not this a palpable violation of ^e 
apostolical injunction, *' Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but 
not to doubtfiil disputations T We are persuaded we speak the senti- 
ments of some of the best men in the Church of England, when we 
assert that the basis of communion was made nariower at the Refoi^ 
mation than is consistent with the dictates of Christian charity or 
sound policy, and that the puritans were treated with a severity alto- 
gether unjustifiable. The author of Zeal withont Innovation declares 
himself '* dissatisfied with the trite remark that there were faults on 
both sides, when ihe^ guilt of aggression rests so clearly on the heads 
of Mbe nonconformists.'* To infer their guilt as aggressors because 
they were the first to complain, is begging the question at issue. Be- 
fore we are entitled to criminate them on this head, it is requisite to 
inquire into the justice of tlieir complaints. They who first ^cover 
a truth, are naturally the first to impugn the opposite error. They 
who find themselves agmeved are necessarily the first to complain. 
So that to attach culpabmQr to the party which betrays the first symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction, without further inquiry, is to confer on specula- 
tive error, and on practical tyranny, a claim to unalterable perpetuity — a 
doctrine well suited to the mean and slavish maxims inculcated by this 
writer. The learned Wari)urton was as little satisfied as himself with 
the trite remark of there being faults on both sides, but for an opposite 
reason. ** It would be haid,** he affirms, *' to say who are most to 
blame ; those who oppose established authority for things indifferent, 
or that authority which rigidly insists on them, and will abate nothing 
for the sake of tender, nnsinformed consciences : I say it would be hara 
to solve this, had not the apostle done it for us, where he says, * We 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.* * I myself^' says he, ' do so, and all for the gos- 
pel's sake.' This is the man who tells us he had fought a good fight 
and overcome* And we may believe him ; for in this contention, he 
is alwajrs the conqueror who submits." 

When the question is fairly put, whether ^ tender conscience, admit- 
ting it to be erroneous, shall be foroed, or the imposition of things 
eomessedly indifferent be dropped, it can surely requiro but little sagar 
city to return a decisive answer. The arguments which induced Lodce 
to give his suffirage in fiivour of the nonconformists, the reasons winch 
prevailed on Baxter and on Howe to quit stations of usefulness in the 
ehu]teh,anddoom themselves to an unprofitable inactivity, will not easily 
be deemed light or frivolous. The JBnghsh nation has produced no 
ueii more exempt firom the suspicion of weakness or caprice than 
these. 

Desirous of composing rather than inflaming the dissensions which 
unhappily subsist among Christians, we decline entering fbrther on this 
topic, heartily praying, with the apostle, that •« grace may be with oB 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity." 
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ZecH without Innovation : or^ the Present State of Religion and Morals 
considered^ vnth a View to the Dispositions and Measures required 
for its Improvement. To which is subjoined an Address to young 
Clergymen^ intended to guard them against some prevalent Errors. 
1808. 

There are some works which require to be viewed only in a literary 
light No important principles are discussed, nor any momentous 
interests at stake. When this is the case, nothing more is necessary 
than for a reviewer to exhibit the author's plan, and to give an impartial 
judgment on the ability with which it is executed. If the merit of the 
performance be very conspicuous, it is the less necessary to multiply 
words in order to show it ; and if it have little or none, it need not be 
conducted to the land of forgetfiilness with the pomp of criticism. For 
this reason the utility of periodical criticism may, in a literary view, be 
fairly questioned ; as it seems like an attempt to anticipate the decision 
of the public, and prematurely to adjust those pretensions which, if left 
to itself, it will be sure to adjust in time with the most perfect impar« 
tiality. A reviewer may give a momentary popularity to what deserves 
to be forgotten, but he can neither withhold nor bestow a lasting fame. 
Cowper, we will venture to say, is not the less admired because the 
Critical Review, with its usual good taste and, discernment, could 
discover in him no traces of poetic genius. 

There are other works, which owe their importance more to the 
subjects on which they treat, and their tendency to inflame the preju- 
dices and strike in with the humour of the public, than to any extra- 
ordinary ability. Their infection renders them formidable. They are 
calculated to iucrease the violence of an epidemic disease. The matter 
of contagion ought not to be slighted on account of the meanness of the 
vehicle by which it is transmitted. We are sorry to be under the 
necessity of classing the performance before us with works of that 
nature ; but our conviction of its deserving that character must be our 
apology for bestowing a degree of attention upon it to which it is not 
otherwise entitled. The author's professed design is to present a view 
of the state of religion and morals, and to suggest such remedies as are 
best adapted to correct the disorder under which they languish. A 
more noble and important undertaking cannot be conceived. We have 
only to. lament that in the pursuit of it he betrays so many mean par* 
tialities and ungenerous prejudices as utterly disqualify him finnn doing 
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justice to .the sabject. Wbtle we would wish to give him credit for 
lome portioii of good intention, we ere 'firmhr convinced that had Ms eye 
been dngk^ his tohoie.body had been more fitU oflight. In an attempt 
to ttace'the causes of degeneracy in religion and morals, and to point 
out ^e proper oorreetives, nptliing is more requisite than tt large and 
catholic sphitf* totally emancipated from the lihackles of pirty, joined 
with eiftensive knowledge and a discriminating judgment. In the first 
of these qualities^ the author is lamentably deficient.. He looks at 
eveiy thing so entirely through the medium, of party, that though he' 
cannot be said to be absolutely blin^, he is quite incapable of seeing 
afar off. His remarks are often shrewd,-HBUch as indicate a mind 
awake and attentive to the sdeivBs which have passed before him. He 
is sometipies- acute, never comprehensive ; accurate in details, with 
Utile capacity fot tracing the consequence^ and unfolding* the energy 
ci genenil .principles, while the tide of the work leads us to expeisit 
his attention would be entirely directed. to the best means of promoting 
the moral improvement of /mankind, the watchful reader will perceive 
there are subordinate objects which he is at lea^t equally solicitous to 
advance. There is a complication in his views, a wheel wUhin a wheei^ 
quite incompatible with simplicity of mind and perfect purity of inten- 
tion^ There appears too much reason to regard him as. an.artfuL 
bigiHed partisan, acting under the disguise of a philanthropist and a 
reformer. Severe as -diis censure may se^m, we are persuaded- our 
readers, will acknowledge its justice when 'they are apprized of the 
leading statements and positions contained in this singular work. 

The author sets 6ut with descanting on the state of religion in this 
eountiy, which he represents as very deplorable : in proof of this, he 
adduces^ amo^g other facts, the violation of the Christian Sabbadi 
and the prevailing neglect of public woiship. As these symptoms of 
degeneracy are not found ,'m an equal degree among dissenters and 
Methodists, he is led by the course of his subject. to. notice the state 
,oi -religion among them, where he acknowl^ges th^re is' no room to 
complain of a deficiency of aeeaL He does not dffect to deny that 
their teachers exhibit the great truths of Christianity with energy wad 
effect, and that much good has resulted from their labours. We should 
nathrally suppose a pious man would here find ground for satisfaction, 
and that, however he might regret the mixture of error with usefiil 
efforts, he would rejoice to perceive that real and important good was 
done anywhere. It is but justice to him to let l^im convey his feelings 
cm this subject in bis own words. 

^ From the sad state of things represented in the preceding section, 
many turn with pleasure to what is passing among our. separatists, 
whose places of worship ffenierally eihibit a very different sc^ne to oyr 
p^sh churches. Hdre there appears to be some life and effect The 
omciating mi^iister has not half-empty pew? to harangue, but a crowded 
auditory ^hanging on his lips.* Whether, however, in what is now 
before us we shdl find no caupe of uneasiness, when all its' circum- 
stances are considered, admits of great doubu 
. *'It cannot be deided, that with all the fanaticism chaifed oa 
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separatiate (and il la to be feared wiUi great trathxia aome inataaoea)^ 
many a profligate haa been reclaimed, Nand much good tin other wajra 
haa been done «aioDg the low^er or^ra-by the laboiua of their mioistera* 
From theae circiunatancea, and the known ignorance and- diBaololeneaa 
of the timea, many^ without the leaat. degree of adverae ioientioa to oor 
eatabli^hed church, have in the aimplicity of their beart» concurred in 
forwarding the endeavours of the aeparadata. And hence it ia-tbat in 
all the more populoua parte of the countryt we aee that multitude of 
diaaenting chapek, which of late yeai;^ haa increased and^ ia atfll 
iDeresii^ing. . . 

** To aome good men, free from all pvejudicfr againat the Churdi 
of Englandt it ia matter of no regret that the number of aeparatiata 
increaaea, provided there be with this circumatance, an increaaing 
regard to Chriatianity. With auch peraons all conaideration of forma 
aid modea of worahip ia aunk in the greateV importance of gentune 
fiiith and piety. -But it enters not in the thoughta of auch peraona 
that ^ tarelB may apring up with the wheat,* and that irhat at •fneaent 
haa a good effect may operate to the production of aomething hereafter 
of a very different nature. Now such we conceive to be the natore 
of the case before us. . We have reason to apprehend ill coosequencea 
£rom increaaing aeparatiam, with whatever zeal for important tratha, 
and with whatever aucceas in propagating them it he at preaent 
accompanied. 

'^And firat, it may be observed that it goes to the annSulation 
6f the eatabliahed church aa a national institution. The bidk of 
every, newjy-raised congregation of aeparatiata is composed of per- 
sona educated within the pale of the Church of Enghntl. Of 
theae many are heads of families, or- likely to become ao. By com* 
menclng dissentera, they and ^ir posterity, however multiplied, are 
l^roken off from the national "^ church. Theae detachmenCa from the 
eatabliahment, going on as they have done of late yeara, must conae- 
quently increase the number of thoae who prefer a differently consti- 
tuted church ; and theae may in time amount to ^hch a majority aa to 
render it again a question with those in power, whether the Church 
of Englaad ahall any longer have the support of the state.** — Pp. 14-17. 

That the increase of ^asenters, in itself considered^ cannot be a 
pleaaing circumatance to a conscientious churchmdn is certain ; and 
if thfs is all the author means to say, he Calks very idly. The true 
question evidently ia, whether the good accrinng from the laboura 
of dissenters is a proper subject of congratulation, ulihough it may be 
attended with this incidental conaequence, an inciieaaed separation from 
the establis^ied church* In a word, is the jpromotidn of genuine Chris- 
tianity, or the advancement of an eltemal commitnion, the object prima- 
rily to be puiaued ? Whatever ^Ecellence may be aacribed to our national 
eat^liahment by ita warmeat adminprs,'BCill it is a human mstitution — 
an inatitution to which the first ages of die cMurch were strauj^era, to 
which Christianity was in no degree indebted for its original aucceaa, 
and the merit of which must be brought xg the test of utility. It ia m 
die order of means. As an expedient devised by die wisdpm of our 
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tne^etors tor promoting true religion* it is entitled to support just a* 
jfar as it accomplishefl its end. This end, however, is found in some 
uMtanees to be accomplished by means which are of a different 
descripii<m. A fire ^hich thi'eatens immediate destruction is happily 
extinguished before it has had time to extend its ravages ; but it is 
extinguished by. persons who have volunteered their services, "without 
waiting for the engineers who'' act under the direction of the police. 
Here is jvea^, but unfortunately accompanied with innovatiaih at which 
our author is greatly chagrined* How clpsely has he copied the 
example of St. Paul, who rejoiced that Chnst was preached/ though 
from envy and contention I With him the promulgation of Divine 
truth was- an object so much at heart, that he was glad to see it 
aceompUshed even from the most criminal motives and by the most 
unworthy instruments. Whh our authoir, the dissemhiation of the 
same truth,^ by some of the best of men, and irom the purest moUvcBB, 
18 matter of lamentation and regret. It requires little attention to 
peroeive he has been taught in a different school from tlie apostle, imd 
studied undeV a different masten ' 

• 

The eternal interests of mankind ajre either mere chimeras^ or they 
are natters of infinite importance ; compared with wfiicb, the success 
of any party^ the increase of any external communion whatever, is 
mere dust in the balance ; and for this plain reason, that the promotion of 
these interests is the very end of Christianity itself. ' However divided 
good men may have been wi)h respect to the propriety of legislative 
interference in the affair^ of religion, the ^arguments by which th^ 
have .supported their respective opmions have been uniformly drawn 
from the supposed tendency of such interference^ or the contrary, to 
advance the moral improvement of mankind ; and, supposing this to 
be ascertained, the superior merit of tho system to which that tendency 
belongs was coiisidered as decided. Viewed in this light, the problem 
is extenaive, affording scope for much investigation ; while the authority 
of religion remains unimpaired^ and the disputants on each side aro 
left at liberty to indulge th^ most enlarged sennnaenta of candour 
towards each pthev. Such Were the principles on which Hooker and 
the ablest of his successors rested their defence of the established 
chdrch. The high church party, of which Mr. Daubeny may be 
looked upon as the present leader, have taken different grounds. 
Their Sjrstem is neither moro nor less than popery, faintly disguised, 
and adapted to the meridian of England. The writer before ns^ 
without avowing the sentiments of Daubeny, displays nearly the same 
intolen^nce and' bigotry, under this peculiar disadvantage, that his 
viewn want the cohesion of system, his bigotry the support of princi- 
ple. This formal separation of the interests of the chureh from those 
of true religion must inevitably produce the most deplorable conse* 
ipieoces. Will the serions and coaseientioBs part of the public be led 
to form a favourable opinidn of a religious community, by hearing it 
atowed by her chanipions that men ha^ better be suffered eternally to 
penah than to find salvation outnf her pale t Will they not naturally 
ask what those higher md$ can be, in eompariaon of wlueh die eternal 
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Welfare of a large portion of our fdlow-creatares is deemed a trifle? 
Could such a spirit be supposed generally prevalent in the clergy of 
the established church, it would at once lose all that is sacred in their 
eyes, and be looked upon as a mere combination to gain possession 
of power and emolument under pretence of religion* We are mistaken 
If much nuschief has not alrea4y accrued from the indulgence of this 
spirit It has envenomed Uhe iU qualities naturally generated by the 
domination of a party. It has produced serious injury to the church, 
by imboldening men to appear in her defence who bring nothing into 
fSbe controversy but overweening pride, ceremonial hypocrisy, and 
priestly insolence. Haughty, (contemptuous airs, a visible disdain of 
the scruples of tender consciences, and frequently of piety itself, except 
under olie garb and fashion, have been too generally assumed by her 
champions. These features have given inexpressible disgust to {nous 
and candid minds ; hurt, as they well |nay be, to see a religious com* 
munity, however numerous or respectable, continually vaunting itself, 
laying exclusive claims to purity and orthodoxy, and seemihg to con* 
sider it as a piece of condescension to suffer any other denomination 
to tobsist They cannot dismiss it (rom their minds that humility is a 
virtue proper to a chuiish as well as to an individual, and that eeclesi- 
asticai pride may happen to be as offensive to Qeaven as pride of any 
other kind. ^ In the Church of Rome these qualities have hem aver 
conspicuous ; but finding nothing of this sort, in an equal degree^ in any- 
other Protestant communion, and recollecting that ^*the lofty looks of 
men shall be humbled, and the haughtiness of men be made low,** one 
naturally feels some apprehension that they may not pa|M nnponished, 
though they are found in the precincts of a cathedral. 
' Qur author derives no satisfBuAion from the aduiowledged suceess 
of dissenters id ^ turning sinners from the error of their way," from 
an apprehension that their success may eventually prove injurious to 
tiie establishmenL He pretends to foresee, firom this cause, a con> 
tinual transfer of hearers firom the church to the conventicle* We 
beg leave to ask the writer, how such a consequence can ensue, but 
fkom the superior zeal and piety of sectaries ! To< mxppoae that irilh 
only an equal share of these qualities they will be able' to make 
successful inroads on the church, is to abandon the defence of the 
hierarchy altogether ; since this is acknowledging a radieal defect in 
the system, which operates as a dead weight on it» exertions, and di^ 
qualifies it for maintaining its ground against rivals ; that, in abort, 
instead of being the most efficacious mode of exhibiting and impressing 
revealed truth, it is intrinsically weak and ineffectual. For tbu 
system must surely be acknowledged to be so whidh is ine^iable of 
interesting die people, and Which, by rendering public worship less 
attractive, produces a general prderence of a different mode. T» 
suppose this to be the case is tb suppose sopiething essentially wrong, 
which should be immediately examined and corrected. On this 
supposition the men are acquitted, the system is arraigned. As this, 
iiowever, is far torn being the <^j!mion of tiie author,' the eonclusioa 
tans with ineawtiUe fbr^ (hat a peimanent increase ef dissentm 
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ean MiZy arise irom their siiptiHor piety and zeaL . Now, these are 
reajly, in our opinion, qualities tioo valuable to be dispensed with, 
whatever interests they may obstruct. Regretting, deeply as we may, 
in oomnxm with our author,, that they slv>uld have formed an alliance 
80 un£>rtunate, we must still think it better, not oply for their posa^ 
aors, but ibrthe wwld at large, for them to be found even here th»n 
to have no existence at all ; knd it is upon this point ^e loe at issue 
with this con^eUtUun^ reformer* For our parts, we are really so M' 
fashioned and puritanical, tha^ we ^ad rfither behol^ men awakeyied 
and convert^ among dissenters and Methodists, than see them sleep 
the sleep of death in the atms of an establishment. 

But our author, it seems, is filled with pious alarm for the cause 
of artkodi^^ from the increasing separation, from the chnrch. ** By 
the sound doctrine its instititted forms express, it wiU," he telle oto, 
**a8 long a^ it stands, be a witness to the truth, in periods the most 
barren <^ ministerial qualification ; a rallying point to all truly Ghria- 
tian pastors ; and on' oceredit&d wmcherjor ^purity of their instme- 
iMR.*' — ^P. 17, How much were the primitive Ghristians to be pitied, 
who were unhappily destitute of any snch ^ voucher ;" and had nothing 
to seetu« die permanence of truth but the promised presence of Christ, 
the illumination of the Spirit, and the light of the Scriptures — poor 
substitutes, undoubtedly, for &e solid basis of creeds and formidaries ! 
We should readily concur with the author in hia views of the security 
derived from the subscription of^ articles, if we could forget a few 
stnbbom facts, which we beg leave humbly to recall to his recollection.. 
Is it not a fact, that the natiwe and extent of the assent and ieonsent. 
signified by subscription have been the subject, of a, very thorny con- 
troveny, in which more ill fmth and chicane have been displayed than 
were ever known out of the schod of the Jesuits ; and that Uie issue 
of this controversy has been to establish very generally the doctrine 
of Paleyr that none are excluded by it -but Quakers, Papists, and 
Baptists t is it not a fetct, thai the press is teeming every week with 
poUicationa of the InoSt acrimonious description, written by ppv^sed 
ehurohmen against persons who have iuenrred this acrimony morely 
by their attachment to these articles ? Is it not a fact, thst the doctrines 
they exhibit are so scorned and detested in this country, that whoever 
seriously miq&tains theib is stigmatized with the name ik ^ Methodist T 
and that that part of the clergy who preach them are, for that reason 
atone^ more insulted and despised by their brethren than eiien the 
dissenters themselves ? It is with peculiar effrontery that this autlKtt 
insists on subscription to' articles as a sufficient security for the purity 
of religious instruction, when it is the professed object of his work to 
recril his contemporaries to that purity. If he means that the 
•^vooeher^ he speaks of answers its purpose because t( is credited, 
he ie plainly laughing at die simplieity of the people : if he means to 
assert it is entUUd to credit, we must request him to reflect how he 
eah vindicate himself from the charge of ** speaking lies in hypocrisy.*^ 
^ A long course of experience has clearly demonstrated the inefficaey 
ef crse£ and confessicms to perpetuate religions belief. Of this the 
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only faithful depository is, not that whiah is ^* written whh ink,** but 
on the ** fleshly tables of the heart.** The spirit of error is too subtile 
and Tolatile to be held by such chains. Whoever is acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history must know, that public creeds- and confessions 
have occasioned more controversies than tHey have composed; and 
that when they ceased to be the subject of dispute they have become 
antiqtiatcid and obsolete. A vast majority of the dissenters of the 
preseJit day hold precisely the same religious tenets which the puritans 
did two centuries ago, because it is the instruction they have miifonply 
received from their pastors ; and for the same reason the articles of the 
national church are almost effaced from the minds of its members, 
bemuse they have long. been neglected or denied by the majority 
of those who occupy its pulpits. We have never heard of the church 
of G^eva altering its confession, but we knpw that Voltaire boasted 
there was not in his time a Calvinism in the city ; nor have we heard 
of aby proposed amendment ia the creed of the Scotch, yet it is certain 
the doctrines of that creed are preached by a rapidly decreasing 
minority of th6 Scottish clergy: From these and similar facts we 
may fairly conclude, that the doetrines W the church, with ot without 
subscription, are sure to perpetuate themselves wh«re they are/aithfuUy 
preached ; but that ^e n&ere circumstance of their being subscribed 
wiM neither, secure their being preached nor believed, 

** Sepantism," says the au^r, ^ has no fixed or perpettud ehancter : 
what it is at . present we may by attentive observation be s^le to 
pronounce; btit no human foresight can ascertain what it will be 
Kereaflen Though now, in its numerous chapels, the soundest 
doctrine should be heard, we have no security that they will not become 
the schools of heresy.p- Hei^B, if the licentious teacher get a footing, 
he moulds the whole system of ministration to his views; not a 
prayer, not a psalnr, not a formulary of any kind but in this case will 
become the vehicle of error.*'«-r.Pp. 17, IS* 

How far, in creatures so liable to mistake, a fixed and pevpetual 
x^haraeter is aa enviable attribute, we shall not stay to inquire; vrith- 
what right it is claimed on this occasion it is not very difficult to 
Jetenninef The Thirty-nine. Aiiticies will unquestionably always 
remain the same ; that is, they will always be the Thirty-nine Articles : 
hut it is not quite so certain that they are universally believed ; much 
less that they will always continue to he bo; and least of all, that , 
after having ceased io be believed, th^y will receive the sanction of 
every recessive legialaiure. For our parts, such is our simplicity, 
that when we read of ^ fixed and perpetual character, our attention is, 
alwavs wandering to men, to some mode of thi|iking or feeling to 
which such perpetuity belongs ; instead of resting in the useful contem- 
plation of pen, ink, and paper. With every disposition, however, to 
2o the^uthor ju^ticcj w^.have seme fear for the success of his argu- 
ment ; suspecting the dis^senters will be ready to reply, " Ou^ pastors 
cordially embrace the doctrine contained in your articles ; and as this 
oannol be affirmed of the majority of yours, the question of perpetuity 
js reduced to this amusing tbeojrenii-— In wbiph of ^wp ffyfin situations 
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wHI a doctrine hat the longest^-where it ia believed without being 
Bubecribedf or where it is subscribed without being believed ?** * 

** EyeiT ad^tion separatism quakes to itft c^pporfers alters the propor« 
tibn existing in this country between the monarchical and the demdcratib 
spirit ; either of which preptonderiltmg^tp a considerable degree, might 
be productive of the most serions* consequences. For it is certain, that 
as our churchi'establishment is favourable t6^ monarchy, so is the 
tionsthution of our dissenting congregations to deolDeracy. The latter 
principle is cherished in all communities, where the power resides not 
m one, or a few, but is shared^ in certain proportions, among all the 
members ; which is the case in most of the religious societies under 
consideration. Let it be remembered, then, that hf religion increas^e in 
this way, there is that increasing with it which is not religion ;. there 
is something springing up which is pf a different nature* and which 
will be sure to stand, whether that better thing with which it may grow 
do or nof^P. 30. 

The equal justice it is our duty to maintain obBgqs us to notice 
another aspersioii which the author casts upon dissenters. ' ' 

In this statement the author has exhibited hid usual inattention to 
faels. That the people had, in the first ages,' ft largfe shai'e in ecclesi- 
astical proceedings, and that their officers were chosen by themselves, 
is incontrovertibly evident, as well from Scripture as from the authentic, 
monuments of antiquity. The Epistles of St. Cyprian, to go no 
ftorther, are as full in proof of this point as if they had been written on 
purpose to establish it The transfer of power, first from the people 
to iheir ministers, and afterward from them to the Bishop of Kome, 
was a gradual work, n6t4ully accomplished till many centuries had 
elapsed from the Christian era. Until the conversion of Condtantine, 
ihe GhriMian church was an impsriuni in trnpeno^ a spiritual republic 
subsisting in the midst of the Roman empire, on which it was comi^etely 
independent ; and its most moihentous afifairs were directed by popular 
suffrage. Nor did it, in this state, either excite the jealousy or ^danger 
did repose of the civil magistrate ; since the distinction between the 
concerns of this world and those of anothei\ so ably illtstrated b^ 
liocke, taught the Christians of that time to render to O^sacthe thihgs 
which ftre Cesar's,:and to God the things that are God^s. Instructed 
to 3deld obedience to princes for conscience' sake, they were not the 
less orderly or submissive because they declined their interference in 
the suppression of error, or the punishment of ecclesiastical delinquency. 
If there be that inseparable connexion between pohdei^ disafifection 
. and the exercise of popular rights in religioa which thiier writer contends, 
the primitive Christians must have been in a deplorable sttite i silice 
it would have been impossible for them to quiet the just apprehensions 
of government without placmg a heathen emperor at the head of the 
* church. What must we tl^ink of the knowledge of a writer who was 
ignorant of these facts ; of the candour which suppressed them ; or 
^the humanity wliich finds an occasion of aspersing jris fellow^christians 
in what escaped the malignity of heathen pensecutorsi 
. The dissenters will not foil' to vemmd the writer that Ibe Briuth is 
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a mixtd, no^ an abioliate monarchy; that the habit of considering ike 
people as nothing is as repugnant to its spirit as thai of making them 
every thing ; and that to vest the whole power in the hands of one 
person, without check or control, is more suited to the genius of the 
Turkish than the British government And to this retort, it must be 
confessed, the conduct of the high church party, who have seldom scru- 
pled to promulgate maxims utterly subversive of liberty, would lend a 
veiy colourable support. The whole topic, however,- is invidious, 
absurd, and merely calculated to mislead ; since the constitution of the 
Christian church is fixed by the will of its Founder, the dictates of 
which we .are not at liberty to accommodate or bend to the views dT 
bumai^ policy. The dispute respecting ecclesiastical government must, 
like every other on religion, be determined, if i^ever be determined ai 
all, by an appeal to Scripture, illustrated perhaps occasionally by the 
approved usages of the earliest antiijuidr. To <^nneot political oons^ 
quences with it, and to inake it the mstrument of exciting popular 
odium, is the indication <^ a bad cause and of a worse heart After 
the specimens our readers have already had of the author's spirit, they 
will not be surprised to find he is not quite satisfied with the Toleration 
Aet, which he complains has been perverted from its purpose of afford- 
ing relief to tender consciences to that pf making dissentets. We are 
not aeute enough to comprehend this distinction. We have' always 
supposed that it was the intention of the legislature by that act ^ 
enable Protestant dissenters to worship where they pleased, after giving 
proper notice to ^e magist^rate : how their avsLiling themselves of this 
liberqr can be construed into an abuse of the act we are at a loss to 
conceive!. This writer would tolerate dissenters, but not allow them 
to propagate their sentiments ; tha^ is; he would permit them that liberty 
of thinking which ^one can restrain, but not ,of speaking and acting, 
which are alone subject to the operation of law. 

It is quite of a piece with the narrow prejudices of si;ich a man to 
complain of it as an intolerable hardship, that a n^inister of the estah- 
Ushmeni is sometimes in danger, through the undistinguishing spirit of 
hospitality, .of being invited to sit down with religionists of different 
descriptions ; and he avows his manly resolution of going without his 
dinner i^ther than exposie himself to such an indignity. It is certainly 
a most lamentable thmg to i;eflect,L that a regular clergyman may pos- 
sibly lose caste by mixing at the hospitable board <wi£ some of those 
who wiU be invited to the marriage-supper of the Lamb, lyhen Byrke 
was inibrmed that Mr. Godwin held gratitude to be a crime, he replied, 
^l will take care not to be accessory to his committing that crime.** 
We hope the lovers of hospitality wul take the hint, ami never insult 
ifae author of ** Zeal without Innovation** by exposing him to di^^toueh 
of the ceremonially unclean, . . . 

Although we have already trespassed on the patience of our readers, 
we cannot dismiss this part of the subject without craving their indul* 
|fenee^ little longer. We are much concerned to witness the jipirit of 
intolerance that pervades many recent poblications. If the nnifon^i 
ooofse of experience can prove any thi^ it is that the fT«p»fl"»» of 
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aay pavdcubur frame of church gorepmnent will of itself contribme 
little to the interests o{ vital Christiaiiity. Suppose every i^abitant 
of the kingdom were to return to the bosom of the eetablishment 
t04Dorn>w, what Fsal accession would be gained to the kingdom of 
Chiisftf 1$ there any magic in the change of a name which eai^ con- 
vorC careless, profane, irreligious dissenters into devout and pious 
churehmien! The virtuous part of them do honour to the Christian 
profession in the situation they occupy at present ; and for the vicioust 
they oould only infect and. disgrace 4he commuiuty with which they 
proposed to associate* What means this ^ incessant struggle to raise 
one parQ^ on the ruins of another T this assumption of infaltibility, and 
the clamorous demand for the interposition of the legislature, which we 
so often witness t If the writers to whom we allude will honestly tell 
us they are apprehoisive of their ^ craft** being in danger, we will give 
them credit for sincerity; but to. attempt to cover thcur bigotry under 
the mask of piety is too gn^ a deception. . Were the^ measures adopted 
for which these men are so vioAent, they would scarcely prove more 
inuuious to religion than to the interests of the esttsblished church; to 
which the accession of numbers would be no compen^adon for the loss 
of that activity and spirit which are kept alive by the neighbourliood 
of rival sects. She would suffer rapid encroachments from infidelity; 
and the indolence and secularity too incident to opulent establishments 
would hasten her downfall. Ainid the increasing degeneracy of the 
clergy, which must be the inevitable efi^ct of de8tro3r]nff the necessity 
of vigUance and exertion^ the people that now crowd tne cqnventicle 
would not repair to the church : they would be scattered and dissf- 
pated, like water np longer confined within its banks. In a very 'short 
time, we have not the smallest doubt, th^ attendance at church would 
be-muoh less than it is now. . A religion which, by leaving no choice, 
ean produce ^ attachment, — a religion invested with the stem rigour 
of law, and associated in ihe public mind and in public practice with 
prisons, and pillories, and gibbets, — would be a noble match, to be sure, 
for the subtle spirit of impiety, and the enormous and increasing cor* 
ruption of the times. It is amusiuff to reflect what ample elbow-room 
the worthy rec^r would possess ; how freely he might expatiate jn hi^ 
wide domain ; and how much the effect of his denunciations against 
schism would be heightened by echoing through so large a void. 

<*Rld TMto rox JBolm tntro 
" « IjiiattiitM Temo* lagipetiaieiqiM MBDrai 

The Gallican church no doubt looked upoti it as a signal triuidph 
when she prevailed oa Louis the Fourteenth to repeal the edict of 
Nantes,, and to sm^press the Protestant religion. But what was the 
consequence t Where shall we look, after Siis period, for her Fene- 
Ions and her Pascals — ^^here for the distiuffuished monuments of j>iefy 
and learning which were the glory of her better days T As for piety, 
shiD perceived she had no occasion for if when there was no lustre of 
Christian holiness sunounding her ; nor for learajiag, when she hiMl no 
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loDga* any opponents to confute or any controrenies to maiotdun. 
She felt herself at liberty to become a3 ignorant, as see^ar, as irreli- 
gi6u8 as she pleased ; and, amid -the silence arid darkness she had 
created around her, she drew the curtains and retired to rest The 
accession of numbers she gained by suppressing her opponents wa» 
like the small extension of length a body acquires by death : the feeble 
remains of life were extinguished, and she lay a putrKl corpse; a publie 
nuisance, filling the air with pestilential exhalatiQns.- Such, there is 
every reason to believe, would be the effect of similar measures in 
England. That union among Christians which it is so desirable to 
recov^ must, we are persuaded, be the result of something more 
heavenly and divitie than legal reistraints or angty controversies. Un- 
less an angel we^e to descend for that purpose, the spirit of division 
is a disease whi6h inUX never be healed by* troubling the waters. We 
must expect thft cure from the increasing prevalence of religion, and 
from a copious communication of the Spirit to produce that event. A 
m6re Extensive diffusion of piety among, all sects and parties w31 be 
the best and oply preparation for a cordial union. Ghnstians will then 
be disposed to appreciate their differences more equitably ; to turn their 
chief attention to points on which they agree ; and, in consequence of 
loving each other more, to make every concession consistent widi'a 
good conscience. Instead of wishing to vanquish others, every one 
will be desirous of being vanquished by the truth* An awful fear of 
Ood and an exclusive desire of discovering his mind will hbld a torch 
l^fbre them' in their inquiries, which will strangely illuminate the path 
in which they ate to tread. In the room of being repelled by ^nutual 
antipathy, they will be insensibly drawn nearer to each other by the 
ties of mutual attachment. A larger measure of the spirit' of Christ 
would prevent them from converting every incidental variation into an 
mipassable boundary ; or from condemning the most innocent ai^d lau- 
dable usages for fear of symbolizing with another class of Christians — 
an odious spirit, with whi<^ the w;riter under consideration is strongly 
impregnated. The general prevalence bf piety in different commu- 
nities would inspire that mutual respect, that Jieartfeh homa:^ for the 
virtues conspicuous in the character of their respective members which 
wbuld urge us to ask with astonishment atid regret. Why cannot we 
be one ! What is it that obstructs our union ? ' Instead of maintaining 
the barrier which separates us from each other, and employing our- 
selves in fortifying the frontiers of hostile communities, we should be 
anxbusly devising the means of narrowing the grounds of dispute, by 
drawing the attention of all parties to those fundamental and catholic 
principles in which they concur. 

To this we may add, that a more perfect subjection to the authority 
of the great Head of the church would restrain men' from inventing new 
terms of CQmmunion, from lording itoverconscience, or from exacting 
a scrupulous compliance with things which the word o( God has left 
indifferent. That sense of imperfection we ought ever to cherish would 
incline us to be looking up for superior light, and iQake us think it not 
improbable, that in the long night whidi has l)elalleh u^, we have all 
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more er less mistekea ow way, and have much to leant and much to 
correct The very idea of idenafying « particular party with the church 
would be ei^oded ; the foolish clamour about schism hushed ; and no 
one, however, mean and inoonsiderable, be expected to surrender his 
conscience to the plaims of ecclesiastical dommioit The New Testa^ 
ment is surely not so obscure a book that were its contents ta fall into 
the hands of a hundred serious, impartial men, it would prodiioa sudi 
opposite conclusions as, must necessarily issue in theii^ forming two' or 
more separate communions. It is remsiriLable, indeed, that the chief 
points about which real Christians are divided are pomts.on^hichthat 
v<^ume is silent — ^mere human fabrications, which the preifumpti<}n of 
men. has attached to the Christian system. A larger communication 
of the Spirit of truth would insensibly lead Christians into a similar 
train of thinking ; and being' more under the guidance of that infallible 
Teacher, they would* gradually tend to the same point, and settle in 
the same conclusions. Without sueh an influence asthis, the coalescing 
into one communion would probably be productive of much mischief: 
it certainly would do no sort of good, since it woCkld be the mere result 
of inMenmce and pride acting upon indolence and fear. , 

During the present disjointed state of things, theii» nothing remsjns 
but for every one to whom the ca^re of any pari o^ the church of Christ 
18 intrusted, to exert himself to the utmost in the promotion of vital 
religion, in cementing the friendship of the good, and repressing with 
a firm and steady ha^the heats and eruptions of party spirit He 
^ill find sufficient employment for his time and hit talents in inculcating 
the great truths of the gospel, and endeavouring to ^ form Christ^ in 
lus hearers, without blowing the flamea of contention, or widening thkt 
breach which is already the disgrace and calamity of -the Christian 
name. Were our efforts uniformly to take this direction, there would^ 
be an identity in the impression made by religious ihstructioii ; the 
distortion of party features would gradually disappear ; and Christians 
would everywhere approach towards that ideal beauty spoken of by 
painters* which is combined of the finest lines and traits conspicuous 
in individual forms. Since they have all drank into the same spirtc, 
it. is manifest nothinff is wanting but a larger portion of that spirit to 
lay the foundation of a solid, cordial union. It is to the immoderate 
attachment to secular interest, the love of power, and the want of reve- 
rence for troth, not to the obscurities of revelation, we must impute the 
tmfaa[^ contentions among Christians — ^maladies which nothing csn 
correct but deep and genuine piety. The true schismatic is not so 
properly the person who declines a compliance with what he judges to 
be wrong, though he may be mistaken in that judgment, as the^maii 
who, like the author before us, sedulously employs erety artifice to 
alienate the affections of good men from each other. 

Hamg animadverted on the illiberality of this writer towards persons 
of difierent persuasions, we now proceed to notice his representations 
of the state of religion, together irith^is treatment of that description 
of the clei^ with whom he has been accustomed to associate.' 

The cause of religion he represents as in a very declining state. 
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^ Some.penoDB now liWng," he says, ** can remamber the time when 
absence from chnrch was far from being so oommon aS it is now be- 
come. Tfaeny the more considerable heads of fiunilies were generally 
seen in the house of God, with their servanta as weH aa children. 
This visible acknowledgment of the imponance of religion had a good 
effect on families, of inferior conditions the presence of the merchant 
and his household brought the tradeaman and his family; and the 
example of the latter induced his journeymen and out-door senrants to 
come to church. But this ia not a description of modem habits. La 
many pews,, once regularly &lid by the entire hovsehbld to whiditfaey 
belongedf it is npw common to see only a amall portion of the family, 
and' often not an individuaL Two or three of ^ younger branches, 
from the female side of the house* occasionftlly attend^ with peifaapa 
the mother, biit without the father and the sons: the father, wearied 
with business, wants a little relazatioii; and io the yottng men, not 
suspectingHheir Want of instruction, a nural excuraion offers something 
interesting, while the tranquil service of a ishurdi is top tame an oceo* 
pation for their unexhausted spirits. Nor among the few who attend 
public worship are th^y always the same individuala that we see ia 
the house of God. So that it does not appear to be from steady prin* 
ciple, and stiU less from the influence of parental anthoriqr, that some 
of the family are occasionally there. The children are left to them* 
aelves } they may go to church if they choose to do so ; they ineur n« 
dispUasure from £e father, they excite no ^ef in his bosom if they 
stay away. There is no disreputation attaphing to absence. It &Us 
rather upon the contrary conduct ; any nnifonn attendance on divine 
wophip being frequently considered a mark of imbecility or' de- 
mureness. 

. ^ To account for the thinness of our parochial congregations, soma 
ifUege that there is not a sufficio^nt .quantity of naturally attractive cur« 
cumstances in the ordinary service of the church. But it is observa- 
Ue, that where our liturgy is used in its grandest form, the attendance 
is as far from being numerous as it is elsewhere^ It might be ex- 
pected, and especially in an ajge in which a taste for tmuie so generally 
prevails, that in a metropolis containing near a inillion of inhabitanta, 
there might be more persons drawn by the grandeur of cathedral wor- 
ship to ihe place where it is performed, than could well be aocomfflo- 
dated in one church. Tl^ cathedral of London, however, presents no 
such scene. With a numerous attendance of ministerst the finest 
specimens of church-music,^ and these performed with that effect whick 

Professional qualification gives to such compositions, the seats of 8t» 
aul's cathedral are seldom half-filled.** Pp. %^. 
Though we acknowledge th^ truth of his statement in a great mea* 
sure, we are far from drawing from it the inference he wi^iea to ikn^ 
press. Whenever places of worship are thinly ittmded, at least in 
the established church, we have unifonnly found it to proceed from a 
cauae very distinct from the general decay o( piety : it results from 
the absence of that sort of instruction which naturally engjsges the 
attention andfixes the heart In one vie w« we are ftiUy aware a great 
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attention hav taken place i anattachm^ttothemerefomnof rel%km 
has ibiich eobsided ; the superstitious reverence former^ paid to con- 
eecrated places and a pompons ceremonial has waxed ^ old; so that 
nothing ^inll now command a fiill attendance at places set apart for 
Divine worship!, bat the preaching of the gospel^ or of something, at 
least, that may be mistaken for it. , Instead of eoncnrring with the 
author in considering this as evincing the low state of Ghristianiqr 
among us, we are disposed' to look upon it in a contnuy light, beinx 
folly convinced that a readiness to acquiesce in the mere forms axA 
ceremonies of religion, to the neglect of that troth which sanctifies th^ 
church, is one of &e most clangerous errors to which men can^be ex* 
posed. There is something in the constitution of human nature so 
abhorrent firom the absenee of all religion, that we are inclined to be- 
lieve more are mined by embracing some oonnteifeit instead of the 
true, than by the rejection of true auod false' altogether* We are not 
sorry, therefore, to. leaini that the music at St. Paul's is not found a 
sufficient substitute for ^ the joyful sonnd," nor a numerous' show of 
ministers accepted by the people in the room of '^ Christ crucified set 
forth before them." Let. the truths which concern men's eternal sal* 
▼ation be faithfoUy taught in that noble edifice, and the complaint of 
slender attendance will soon cease. In the mean time, of that part 
of the citizens wbo might be expected to frequent the cathedral, some 
are too gay and fashionable not to prefer the music of the theatre and 
the opera ; and some are serious Christians, whose hunger for the 
bread of life will not be eatisfied or diverted by the symj^ioiiies of, an 
organ, or the splendour of .canonical dresses* 

He who is resolved to see nothing but what grows in his own enclo- 
sure, may report that **all is barren," though the fields aromid him 
bloomed like die garden of Eden; and sudi is the strength of this 
writer's prejudices, that it is morally impossible for him to give a just 
representation of facts. In forming his estimate of the stale of religion, 
he is resolved to look only where he knows nothing is to be seen; 
and absurdly complains of the want of a crop idiere he is consdoue 
the soil has never been cultivated. Efiects must be looked for from 
their natural causes : ' men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles ; nor are the fruits of Christianity to be expected in the ab* 
sence of the gospel. Notwithstanding this writer's gloomy proghos-. 
tications, we have no doubt of the kingdom of Christ makinff. sensibly 
advances ; and in support ai this opinion, we adduce the wider exten- 
si6n of religious truth, the multitude of places where the gospel is 
preached in its purity, the general disposition to attend it, ttie estab- 
lishment of SimdayHBchools, the circulation, with happy effect^ of 
innumerable tracts, the translation of the Scriptures into forsign lan- 
guages, and their more extensiTe eommunieation to all nations, the 
formatioii of missionary societies, iSkte growing unanimity among Chiia- 
tians, and the prodigious increase of faithful ministera in the est&Hshed 
ehureh. We presume these facts may be allowed tt degree of wei|^ 
sufficient to overbidanee die thin attendance at St Paul's. It k 
not a little surprising that a> writer who piofesaes^ to exhibit a ewreei 
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idea of tlie religknn state of 4he nation, ahonld pay no attention lo 
these eirtomstances^ or content himself with alluding to them in tensm 
expressive' of chagrin and' vexation. Regarding the extensive institi»* 
tions and the difiusive benefits which the efforts of serious Christians 
in different connexions have produced, as a contraband articie* not 
'entitled to be mentioned in the estimate of our moral wealth, he repre- 
sents us as generally sunk in spiritual sloth and poverty. We should 
not learn from this writer that attempts were making for the univer- 
sal propagation of Christianity ; that translations of the Scriptures 
were going on in different languages ; or that a«zeal for the cohver- 
sion (^ pagans had occasioned a powerful reaction at home, by pro- 
ducing efibrts hitherto unexampled toward^ carrying the gospd into 
the dafkest comers of the kingdom. W« should never suspect from 
reading his worii, (hat any material alteration had taken place within 
the last fifty years, or that new life had been infused into the professing 
world beyond what we migHt conjecture, perhaps, from certain indirect 
references and dark insinuations. Without noticing these facts^ he 
calls upon us to join in pathetic lamentations over the prostrate state 
of religion, upon no better ground than the neglect of {daces of wor- 
ship where the gospel is not preached, and where there is little .to 
attract attention besides the privilege of hearing finednusic and seeing 
fine mim^ters for nothing. It is a consolation to us to be convinced 
that Ihe state of things is much otherwise than he represents ; that 
more persons are brought acquainted, with the glad tidings of the- gos- 
pel^ and more minds penetrated with the concerns of eternity, than at 
ipyperiod since the Reformation. 

Thus far we dispute the justice of this.author^s statement^ and are 
disposed to question the truth of the inference he has drawn from 
some insulated facts. •'' But this is not the only fault we have (o find 
with ihis part of his work. H^ has not only^ in our opinion« been be- 
trayed into erroneous conclusions, but has utterly failed in catching the 
distinguishing features in the aspect of the times f so thai his picture 
bears no sort of resen^blance to the original. He has painled> nothing ; 
he has only given an account^ pf a particular distortion or two ; so 
that a foreignelr would no more be aUe, by reading his work, to form 
an idea of the state of religion in Eiiglandr than of a eountenance he 
had'never seen by being told its chin was top long, or its nostrils tvere too 
wide. It must be evident to every one that the meet strikiiig charac- 
teristic of the present times is the violent, the outrageous opposition 
that is made to -religion by multitudes, and the general disposition in 
the members of the community to take a decided part To thaa. cir- 
cumstance the writer has never adverted. It is impossible to suppose 
it could escape his attention : we must therefore impute his-sileaG^ to 
the well*weighed dictates of prudence, which admonished him of the 
possibility of betraying himself into inconveniences by such a discus- 
sion : nor need we be surprised, notwithstanding his boasted magna- 
nimity, at his yielding to mese suggestions ; since his magnanimi^ ia 
of that aort which maJLCS a man very ready to insult his brethren, but 
very carefol not to disgust bis superiors. As we are happily exempt 
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fiom tbese aenxflesi We shall endeavour; m as few words as possible^ 
to put the reader in ][i08ee88ion of our ideas on this subject 

The leading thiths of revelation were all aloqg retained in the Church 
of Romer but buried under such ai mass of absurd opinions and supei^ 
sdtious observances, that they drew but little attention, and exerted a 
vefy inconsiderable influence in the practical applicatioii of the systenii 
At the Reformation, they were effectually eztficated and disengaged 
from ierrors with which, they had been mingled, were presented in' a blaze 
of light, and formed ihe basis of our national creed. As it was by 
poshing them to their legitimate consequences that the Refonners were 
enabled, to achieve the conquest of popery, they were for a while re- 
tained in their purity, and eveigr deviation from them denouneed as 
menacing a revolt to the enemy. The Articles of the .church were a 
real transeript of the principles -the Refonners were most solicitous to 
inculcate ; and being supported by the mighty impulse which produced 
the Reformation, while tnat remained £-esh and unbroken they consti- 
tuted the real faith of the people. Afterward they underwent an 
eclipse in the Protestant Church of England, as they had done in the 
Church of Rome, though from causes somewhat different. . The low 
arminjanism and'intoierant bigotry of Land payed the way for a change, 
which was not a little aided and advanced by the unbounded licen- 
tiousness and profligacy which overspread the kingdom after the Res- 
toration : for it mu^t be remembered diat there is an intimate connexion 
between the perception, and relish of truth and a right disposition of 
miad ; that they have^a reciprocal influence on each o&er ; aiid that the 
mystery of faith can only be placed with safety in a pure conscience* 
When lewdness, profaneness> and indecency reigned without control, 
jomI were practised without a Uosh, nothing, we may be certain, could 
be more repugnant to the.prevailing taste than the unadulterated w6rd 
of God. There arpse also, at this time, a set of divines who, partly 
in compliance with the popular humour, panlvr to keep at a distance 
fipom the puritans, and partly to gain ^ the infidels who then began to 
mdLe their appearance, introduced a hew sort of preaohmg,.in which 
the doctrines of the Reformation, as they are usually styled, were sup- 
planted by oofHOus and elaborate disqt^sitions on points of 'morality. 
Their fame and abiii^ imboldened their successors to' improve upon 
their pattern, by consigning the Articles of the church to a st3t more 
perfect oblivion, by losing sight still more entirely of the peci^arities 
of the gospel, guarding more anxiously against every sentiment or 
expression that could agitate or alarm, and by shortening the length, 
and adding as much as possible to the dryness, of their moral lucubra* 
tions. From that time, the idea commonly entertained in England'of 
a perfect sermon was that of a discourse upon sonfte moral topic, clear, 
eoneet, and argumentative, m the -delivery of which the preacher must 
be free from ali.suspicion of being moved himself, or of intending to 
produce emotions m his hearers $ in a woid, as remote as poesiUe 
from such a method* of reasoning on righteousness, temperance^ and 
jvilgment' as should make a Felix tremble.. This idea was very sue- 
eeaefaUy realixedf this singular model of pu^ eloquence carried t# 
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tfad ntoMMt perfection; so tliat« while the her, the parliamenty and the 
theatre frequently agitated and inflamed their respective anditorieo, 
the chnrch was the only place where the most fcTeruh sensibility was 
sore of being laid tarest This inimitable apathy in the mode of jm* 
parting reli^^us instmction, combined with the utter neglect of what- 
ever is most tOQching or alarming in the discoveries of the gospel, 
prodnced their natural ejfect of extinguishing devotion in tlie eetab- 
li^ed church, and of leaving it to be possessed by the dissenters ; of 
whom it was considered ae the distimruishing badge, and from that 
dnmmstance derived an additional degree of unpopularity. From 
these causes the people gradually beQame utteriy alienated from the 
Articles of 'the church, eternal concerns droj^d out of the mind, and 
what remained of religion was confined to an attention to a few forms 
and eerenonies* If any exception can be made to the justice of these 
observatponsy it respects the doctrines of the Trinity and the atone- 
ment, which were ofien defended with ability, though in a dry and 
scholastic manner, and the discussion of which served to mark the 
return of the, principal festivals of the chnrch ; while other points not 
less important,-^uoh as the corruption of human nature, the neceissity 
of .the new birth, and justification by feith, — were either abandoned to 
oblivion, or held up to ridicule and content .'Hie consequence was, 
that the creed established by law had lio sort ai influence in forming 
the sentiments of the people ; the pulpit completely vanquished the 
desk ; piety andpviritanism wero confounded in one common reproach ; 
an almost pagan darkness in the oondems of salvation prevailed; and 
the English became the most irreligious people upon earih. 

iSuch was the situation of things when "Wliitfield and Wesley made 
their appearance ; who, whatever feelings the severest criticism can 
discover in theiv character* will be hailed by posterity as the second 
reformers, of England. Nothing was farther from the views of these 
excellent men than to innovate, in the established religion of thdr 
country ; th^ir sole aim was to recall the people to the good old way, 
and to imprint the doctrine of the Articles end Homilies on the spirits 
of m€ta« But this doctrine had been confined so long to a dead letter, 
and eo completely obliterated from the mind by contrary instruction, 
that the ai;tempi to revive it met with all the opposition whidd innova- 
tion is sure to encounter, in addition to what tiaturally results from the 
nature of the doctrine itself, which has to contend with the whole force 
of hnman corruption! The revival of the old appeared like the intro- 
duction of a new religion ; and the hostility it excited was lesa san- 
guinary, but scarcely less virulent, than that which aignali^ed the fiist 
publication of Christianity. vThe gospel of Christ, ot that system of 
truth which wasJaid as die foundation of the Aeformation, has'siaee 
made rapid advances ; and in every step of its progress- has sustained 
the Hioet furious assault. Great Britain exhibits the singular spectacle 
of two parties contending, not whether Christianity shall be reoeived 
or r^ectod, but whether it shall be allowed to retain any thing q>irftQaI x 
aot whether the Articles and Homilies riiall be repealed, but whether 
Asg^ sha^ be laid an the basis of. public inslructieo. Infidelity beiig 
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too much discredited by the atrocities in France to hope for public 
countenance, the enemies of religion, instead of attacking the outworks 
of Christianity, are obliged to content themselves with vilifying and 
mi8rq)re8enting its distinguishing doctrines. They are willing to re- 
tain the Christian religitm, providing it continue inefficient ; and are 
wont to boast of their attachment to the established churc^ when it is 
manifest there is little in it they admire, except its splendour and its 
emoluments. The clerical oixler, we are sorry to say, first set the 
example; and,'6ince evangelical principles have been more widely 
diffused, have generally appeared in the foremost ranks of oppositbn. 
This is nothing more than might be naturally looked for. With all the 
respect we feel for the clergy on account of their learning and talents* 
it is impossible not to know that many of them are mere men of the 
world, who have consequently the same objections to the gospel as 
others, together with some peculiar to themselves. As the very at- 
tempt of reviving doctrines which have been obliterated through their 
neglect, implies a tacit censure of their measures, so, wherever that 
attempt succeeds, it dimimshes the weight of their ecclesiastical char- 
acter. Deserted by the people, and eclipsed in the public esteem 
by many much their inferiors in literary attainments, they feel indig- 
nant : and if, as we will suppose, they sometimes suspect their being 
neglected has arisen from their inattention to important truths and in- 
dispensable duties, this increases their uneasiness, which, if it fails to 
reform, will inevitaUy exasperate them still more against those who 
are the innocent occasions of it It is but fair to acknowledge, that 
in conducting the controversy, they have generally kept within decent 
bounds, have often reasoned where others have railed, and have usually 
abstained from topics hackneyed by infidels and scoffers. But tliey 
cannot be vindicated firom the charge of havmg, by a formal opposition to 
the gospel, infiamed the irreligious prejudices of the age, obstructed 
the worx they were appointed to promote, and imboldened others, who 
had none of their iscruples or restraints, to outrage piety itself. The 
dragon has cast from his mouth such a flood of heresy and mischief, 
that Egypt, in the worst of her plagues, was not covered with more 
loathsome abominations. Creatures which we did not suspect to have 
existed have come forth horn their retreats, some soaring into the 
regions of impiety on vigorous pinions, others crawling on the earth 
with a slow and sluggish motbn, only to be tracked through the filthy 
slime of th^ impurities. We have seen writers of every order, firom 
the Poiyphemuses of the north to the contemptible dwarfs of the Crit- 
ical Review ;■ men of every party, infidels, churchmen, and dissenters, 
-^-a motley crew, who have not one thing in common, except their an- 
tipathy to religion,— join hands and heart on this occasion : a deadly 
taint of impiety has blended them in <me mass ; as things the most 
discordant, while they are Uting substances, will do perfecdy well to 
potrefy together. 

We are not at all alarmed at this extensive combination ; we doobc 
nol of its producing the most happy eflects. It has arisen from ^e 
alarm the great enemy haa felt at the extension of the gospel ; and 
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bj drawing the attention of the world more powerfuHy to it, will 
ultimately aid the cause it is intended to subvert. The public will not 
long be at a loss to determine where the truth lies, when they eee ia 
one party a risible fear of God, a constant appeal to lus oracles, a 
solicitude to promote the salvation of mankind ; in the other, an indecent 
levity, an unbridled insolence, an unblushing falsehood, a hard unfeeling 
pride, a readiness to adopt any principles and assume any mask that 
will answer their purpose, together with a manifest aim to render the 
Scriptures of no authority and religion of no effect 

Having so often alluded to the ** evangelical clergy," we shaU dose 
this division of our remarks with exhibiting a slight outline ef the 
doctrine by which the clergy of this class are distinguished. The 
term evangelieal was first given them simply on account of tbeir 
preaching the gospel, or, in other words, their exhibiting with cleamesa 
and precision Uie peculiar truths of Christianity. In every systen» 
there are some principles which serve to identify it, and in which ic» 
distinguishing essence consists. In the system of Christianity, the' 
rules of moral duty are not entitled to be considered in this hghtr 
partly because they are not peculiar to it, and partly becawe they are 
retained by professed infidels, who avow without scrapie their sulmi- 
ration of the morality of the gospel. We must look then elsewhere, 
for the distinguishing character of Christianity. It must be sought 
for in its doctrines, and (as its professed design is to conduct men to 
eternal happiness) in those doctrines which relate to the way of sal- 
vation, or the method of a sinner's reconciliation with God. There 
are some, we are aware, who would reduce the whole faith of a Chris- 
tian to a belief of the messiahship of Christ, without reflecting, that 
until we have fixed some specific ideas to the term Messiah, the 
proposition which affirms him to be such contains no information. 
The most discordant apprehensions are entertained by persons who 
equally profess that belief; some affirming him to be a mere man, 
others a being of the angelic order, and a third party essentially par- 
taker of the divine nature. The first of these look upon his sufferings 
as merely exemplary ; the last, as propitiatory and vicarious. It must 
be evident, then, from these views being at the utmost distance irora 
each other, that the proposition that Christ is the Messiah convejra 
little information, while the import of its principal term is left vague 
and undetermined. The Socinian and Trinitarian, notwithstanding 
their veibal agreement, having a different object of worship, and a 
different ground of confidence, must be allowed to be of different 
religions. It requires but a very cursory perusal of the Articles of the 
established church to determine to which of these systems they lend 
tMr support ; or to perceive that the deity of Christ, the doctrine of 
atonement for sin, the guilt and apostacy of man, and the necessity of 
the agency of the Spirit to restore the divine image, are asserted by 
them in terms the most clear and unequivocal, l^s question stands 
quite independent of the Calvinistic controversy. Are the clergy, styled 
evangelical, to be blamed for preaching thete doctrines t Before this 
can be allowed, the Articles must be cancelled by the same authority 
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by which they were established ; or it must be shown how it consists 
with integrity to gain an introduction to the church, by signifying an 
unfeigned assent and consent to certain ^cles of religion^ with the 
intention of immediately banishing them from notice. The clamour 
against the clergy in question cannot, without an utter contempt of 
decency, be excited by the mere fact of their being known to hold and 
inculcate these doctrines ; but by the manner of their teaching them, 
or the exclusive attention they are supposed to pay them, to the neglect 
of other parts of the system. The measure of zeal they display for 
them, they conceive to be justified, as well by a view of the actual 
state of human nature, as by the express declaration of the inspired 
oracles. Ck>nceiving, with Uie compilers of the Articles, that the state 
of man is that of a fallen and apostate creature, they justly conclude 
that a mere code of morals is inadequate to his relief; that, having lost 
the favour of God by his transgression, he requires, not merely to be 
instructed in the rules of duty, but in the method of regaining the happi- 
ness he has forfeited 4 that the pardon of sin, or some compensation to 
divine justice for the injuiy he has done to the majesty of Uie supreme 
Lawgiver, are the objects which ought in the first place to occupy his 
attention. An acquaintance with the rules of duty may be sufBicient 
to teach an innocent creature how to secure the felicity he possesses, 
but can afiford no relief to a guilty conscience, nor instruct the sinner 
how to recover the happiness he has lost Let it be remelnbered, that 
Christianity is essentially a restorative dispensation ; it bears a con- 
tinual respect to a state from which man is fallen, and is a provision 
for repairing that ruin which the introduction of moral evil has brou^t 
upon him. Exposed to the displeasure of God and the curse of his 
law, he stands in need of a Redeemer ; dis<»dered in his powers, and 
criminally averse to his duty, he equally needs a Sanctifier. As 
adapted to such a situation, much of the New Testament is employed 
in displaying the character and unfolding the offices of both, with a 
view of engaging him to embrace that ^ scheme of mercy which the 
Divine benignity has thought fit to exhibit in the gospel. The intention 
of Sl John in composing the evangelical history coincide9 with the 
entire purpose and scope of revelation : *' These things are written," 
said he, **that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, and that, 
believing, ye might have life through his name.'* Whoever considers, 
that upon every hypothesis except the socinian, Christianity is a pro- 
vision of mercy for an apostate and sinful world, through a Divine 
Mediator, will acknowledge that something more is included in the 
idea of preaching the gospel than the inculcation of moral duties ; 
and that he who confines his attention to these exchanges the character 
of a Christian pastor for that of a fashionable declaimer, or a philo- 
sophical moralist. If we turn our eyes to the ministry of the apostles, 
we perceive it to have consisted in *^ testifying repentance toward GM, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ C* repentance, which is natural 
religion modified by the circumstances of a fallen creature, including 
a return to the path of duty ; and faith, which is a practical compliance 
with the Christian dispensation, by receiving the Saviour as the way, 
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the troth, and the life* Faith and repentance being the primary duties 
enjoined under the goepel, and the production of these the professed 
enid of the inspired writers, We need not wonder that those who are 
ambitious to tread in their steps insist much, in the course of their 
ministry, on the topics which supply the principal motives to these 
duties ;— the evil of sin, the extent of human corruption, together with 
the dignity, pow^, and grace of the Redeemer. Remembering that 
the object of repentance is God, they do not, in treating of sin, satisfy* 
themselves with displaying its mischievous effects in society : they 
expatiate on its contrariety to the Divine nature ; they speak of it 
chiefly as an affront offered to the authority of the Supreme Ruler ; 
and represent no repentance as genuine which springs not from godly 
sorrow, or a concern for having displeased God. In this part of dieir 
office they make use of the moral law, which requires the devotion 
of the whole heart and unfailing obedienca, as the sword of the Spiiit» 
to pierce the conscience, and to convince men that *' by the deeds of it 
no flesh living can be justified, but that every mouth muat be stopped, 
and the whole world become guilty before God.** The uniform course 
of experience serves to convince them, that till a deep impression of 
this truth be made on the heart, the character of the Saviour, and the 
promise of pardon through his blood, will produce no gratitude, and 
excite no interest. In inculcating faith in Christ, they cannot satisfy 
themselves with merely exhibiting the evidences of Christianity : a 
mere assent to which, upon historical grounds, undeniably fails, in 
innumerable instances, of producing those effects which are uniformly 
ascribed to that principle in the New Testament ; neither overcoming 
the world, nor purifying the heart, nor inducing newness of life. They 
are of opinion that the external evidences of the Christian religion are 
chiefly of importance on account of their tendency to fix the attention 
on Christ, the principal object exhibited in that dispensation ; and the 
faith on which the Scriptures lay so much stress, and connect with 
such ineffable benefits, they conceive essentially to involve a personal 
reliance on Christ for salvation, accompanied wbh a cordial submission 
to his authority. Attempting to produce this Scriptural faith, in a 
dependence upon the Divine blessmg (without which the best means 
will be unsuccessful), they dwell much on the dignity of his character 
as the Son of God, the admirable constitution of his person as 
"Immanuel, God with us," the efficacy of his atonement, and the 
gracious tenor of his invitations, together with the agency of that 
Spirit which is intrusted to him as the Mediator, to be imparted to the 
members of his mystical body. In theur view, to preach the gospel is 
to preach Christ ; they perceive the New Testament to be full of him : 
and while they imbibe that spirit with which it is replete, they feel a 
sacred ambition to difl^se **ihe savour of his name in every place.** 

Let it not be inferred from hence, that they are inattentive to the 
interests of practical religion, or that their ministry is merely occupied 
in explaining and enforcing a doctrinal system. None lay more stress 
on the duties of a holy life, or urge with more constancy the necessity 
of their hearers showing their faith by their works ; and they are 
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iocefleantly affirming, with St James, that the fonner without the latter 
JB dead, being alone. Though, in common with the inspired writers, 
they ascribe their transition from a state of death to a state of justifi- 
cation solely to faith in Christ previous to good works actually performed, 
yet they equally insist upon "a performance of those works as the 
evidence of justifying faith ; and, supposing life to be spared, as the 
indispensable condition of final happiness. The law, not altered in 
its requirements (for what was once duty they conceive to be duty 
still), but attempered in its sanctions to the circumstances of a fallen 
creature, they exhibit as the perpetual standard, of rectitude, as the 
sceptre of majesty by which the Saviour rules his disciples. They 
conceive it to demand the same things, though not with the same 
rigour, under the gospel dispensation as before. The matter of duty 
they look upon as unalterable, and the only difierence to be this ; that 
whereas under the covenant of works the condition of life was sinless 
obedience, under the new covenant an obedience sincere and ajfecticmate, 
though imperfect, is accepted for the sake of the Redeems. At the 
same time they do not cease to maintain, that the faith which they 
hold to be justifying comprehends in it the seminal principle of every 
virtue ; that if genuine it will not fail to be fruitful ; aind that a Chris- 
tian has it in his power to show his faith " by his warks^ and by no 
odier means. Under a full conviction of the fallen state of man, 
together with his moral incapacity to do what is pleasing to God, they 
eopiously insist on the agency of the Spirit, and affectionately urge 
their hearers to implore lus gracious assistance. From no class of 
men will you hear more solemn warnings against sin, more earnest 
calls to repentance, or more full and distinct delineations of the duties 
resulting firom every relation in life, accompanied with a peculiar 
advantage of drawing from the mysteries of tne gospel the strongest 
motives to strengthen the abhorrence of the one, and enforce the 
practice of the other. In their hands, morality loses nothing but the 
pagan air with which it is too oflen invested. The moraUty which 
they enjoin is of heavenly origin, the pure emanation of truth and 
love, sprinkled with atoning blood, and baptized into an element of 
Christian sanctity. That they are not indifferent to the interests of 
▼irtue is sufficiently apparent, from the warm approbation they uni- 
formly express of the excellent work of Mr. tVilberforce, whioh ia 
not more conspicuous for the orthodoxy of its tenets than for the purity 
and energy of its moral instruction. If we look at the effects produced 
from the ministry of these men, they are such as might be expected 
to result from a faithful exhibition of the truth of God. Wherever 
they labour, careless sinners are awakened, profligate transgressors 
are reclaimed, the mere form of religion is succeeded by the power, 
and fruits of gentdne piety appear in the holy and exemplary lives 
of their adherents. A visible reformation in society at large, and in 
many instances unequivocal proofs of solid conversion, attest the 
puri^ of their doetrines and the utihty of their labours ; effects which 
we challenge their enemies to produce where a different sort of teaching 
pravails. 
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Tlie conUroTeray between diem and their opponents* to say the 
truth* turns on a point of the greatest magnitude : the question at 
issue respects the choice of a supreme end* and whether we wiU take 
«« the Lord to be our God." Their opponents are for confining religioa 
to an acknowledgment of the being of a God and the tnidi of the 
Christian revelation, accompanied with some external rites of devotion, 
while the world is allowed the exclusive dominion of the heart ; they 
are for carrying into effect the apostoHc mission by summoning mea 
to repentance, and engaging them to an entire surrender of themselves 
to the service of God, through a Mediator. In the system of human 
life, their opponents assign to devotion a very narrow and limited 
agency : they contend for its having the supreme control. The former 
expect nothing from religion but the restraint of outward enormities by 
the fear of future ptmishment ; in the views of the latter H is productive 
of positive excellence, a perennial spring of peace, purity, and joy. 
Instead of regarding it as a matter of occasional reference, they con- 
sider it as a principle of constant operation. While their opponents 
always overiook, and frequently deny, the specific difference between 
the church and the world, in their views the Christian is a pilgrim 
and stranger in the earth, one whose heart is in heaven, and who is 
supremely engaged in the pursuit of eternal realities. Their fiercest 
opposers, it is true, give to Jesus Christ the title of the Saviomr of the 
world : but it requires very little attention to pereeive that their hope 
of future happiness is placed on the supposed prepoodmrancy of the 
virtues over the vices, and the claims which they then coneeive to resuk 
on the justice of God ; while the opposite party consider themselves 
«s mere pensioners on mercy, flee for refuge to the Cross, and ascribe 
their hop«s of salvation entirely to the grace of the Redeemer. 

For our parts, supposing the being and periections of God once 
ascertained, we can conceive of no point at which we can be invited to 
4Mop, short of that serious piety and habitual devotion which the evan* 

geUcal clergy enforce. To live without religion, to be devoid of 
afoitual devotion, is natural and necessary in hun who disbelieves the 
existence of its object ; but upon what principles he can justify his 
conduct who professes to believe in a Deity without aiming to please 
him in all things, without placing his happiness in his favour, we are 
utterly at a loss to comprehend* 

We cannot dismiss diis part of die subject without remarking the 
«xemplaiy moderation of the clergy of dus class on those intricate 
points wluch unhappily divide the Christian church ; the questions, we 
mean, that relate to predestination and firee-will, on 'which, equally 
remote fiom pelacian heresy and antinonuan licentiousness, they freely 
tolerate and indulge a diversity of opinion, embracing Calvinists and 
Arminians with IMe distinction, provided the Calviniso» ot the former 
be practical and moderate, and the Arminianism of the latter evan- 

Selical and devout The greater part of them lean* wo believe, to the 
octrine of general redemption, and love to represent the gospel as 
il>earing a friendly aspect towards the eternal happiness .of ^ to whom 
ft is addressed ; but they are mudi less anxious to establish e poUypdical 
§ficjmcy t)uui to ^ wimi souls to Cbrisu" 
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' The opposition they encounter from various quarters will not sur- 
prise those who reflect that they are not of ihe world, that the' worid 
.lof«s only its own, and naturally feels a dislike to such as testify 
that its works are eviL The Christianity of the greater part of the 
comnmnity is merely nominal ; and it necessarily follows, that wherever 
the truths of religion axe faithfidly exhibited and practically exemplified, 
they will be sure to meet with the same friends and the same enemies 
as at their first promulgation; they wUl be still exposed to assault 
from the prejudices of unrenewed minds, they will be upheld by the 
same almighty Poweiy and will continue to insinuate themselves into 
the hearts of the simple and siucere with the same irresistible force. 

We hope our readers will excuse the length to which we have 
extended our delineation of the principles of the cl^rgy styled '* evan- 
gelical,'' reflecting how grossly they have been misrepresented, and 
that, until the subject is placed fairly and fuQy in view, it is imr 
possible to form an equitable judgment of the treatment they have 
met with torn the writer under consideration. 

The first charge he adduces against the evangelical clergy is that 
of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm, according to Mr. Locke, is thai state 
of mind which disposes a person to give a stronger assent to a religious 
proposition than the evidence, will justify. According to the more 
common and popular notion, it implies a pretence to supernatural 
oommumcalions, on which is founded a beliei in certain doctrines, and 
the performance of certain actions, which the Scriptures have not 
authorized or revealed — a dangerous delusion, as it tends to disannul 
tho'Standard of religion, and, by tho- extravagances and follies it pro- 
duces, to bring piety into disgrace. We hold enthusiasm in as much 
abhorrence as our author does ; but we ask, what is the proportion 
of the evangelical clergy who are guilty of it t and for eveiy individual 
among them to whom it attaches, we will engage to produce ten among 
their opponents who are deficient in the essential branches of morality. 
Yet we should esteem it extreme illiberality in a writer to brand the 
clergy in general with immorality. There may be some few among 
the many hundreds whom the author has undertaken to describe who 
are real enthusiasts ; but where is the candour or justice of mingling 
this feature in the delineation of the body ! We appeal to the religious 
public, whether they, are not, on the contraiy, eminently conspicuous 
lor their close adherence *< to the law and to the testimony,** and for 
their care to enjoin nothing on their hearers without direct warrant 
from the Bible ? If every one is to be charged with enthusiasm whose 
piety is of a more fervid complexion than the accuser is disposed to 
sympathize with, or can readUy account for, we must indef»a despair 
of convincing this writer of the fiitility of his allegation. They have 
the Meal whi^, to him who makes what is mpsjt prevalent in the church 
his model, must look like innovation, 

He frequently insinuates that there is a disposition in them to sym- 
bolize with the dissenters, though he had allowed^ at the very outset 
of his work, that they most strictly conform to the prescribed ritual, 
have no scruples against canonical obedience^ and are most firmly 
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gelical clergy enforce. To live without religion, to be 
nabitual devotion, is natural and necessary in him who dis* 
existence of its object ; but upon what principles he cai: 
oondoct who professes to believe in a Deity without aimii 
bim in all things, without placing his happineaa in his fa\ 
utteriy at a loss to comprehend. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the aubject without n 
^xempiai^ moderation of the clergy of this clasa on tl 
points which unhappily divide the Christian church ; the 
mean, that relate to predestination and free-will, on w 
remote irom pelagian heresy and antinomian Ucentiousno 
tolerate and indulge a diveraity of opinion, embracing « 
Armimans with liule distinction, provided the Calvinism 
be praeticaJ and moderate, and the Arminianiam of th •^ - 

«rfical and devout. The greater part of them lean, wc 
doctrine of. general redemption, and love to represent 
Rearing a friendly aspect toward s the eternal hi^i 

it ia addressed ; but tH-" -^Mch less »axioui|^ '•* 
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attached to the ecdesiaBtical convtitutioii. Speaking of die establiehed 
ehurch, he says, 

^They (the evangelical deigy) a|>proTe, they admire the church in 
which they serve. They rejoice in being ministers of such a church. 
Instead of being indifferent to its continuance, their devoutest wish is 
that it may stand firm on its basis. They consider it as the greatest 
of blessings to their country. They observe, with no little anzie^, 
separatism gaining ground upon it. And this, not from an invidious 
principle, but because hereby an alienation, in perpetuiiyt is produced 
in many minds, from a constitution which they consider as best pro- 
viding for the universal conveyance aAd permanent publication of 
Christian truth. lu continuance they liicewise consider as the surest 
pledge of religious liberty to all who wish for that blessing. And in 
this view they pity the shortsightedness of those religious persons who 
forward any measures which make against the stability of the national 
church. They view them as men undermining the strongest bulwark 
of their own security and comfort, and conceive that Protestant eeeta, 
of eveiy name, however they might prefer their own modes of 
religion, would devoutly pray for the support and prosperity of the 
Church of England as it now stands : * Sua si bona narini.* In short, 
the ecclesiastical establishment of tiiis country is in their views what 

* the ark of God* was in the estimation of the pious Israeliie ; and 

* their hearts tremble' more for that than for any thing else, the 
stability of which may seem to be endangered in these eventful times. 
They would consider its fall as one of the heaviest judgments that 
could befall the nation.^—- Pp. 128, 129. 

Any such approach to the dissenters as is inconsistent with their 
professional engagements is incompatible with the truth of this testi- 
mony. But let us go on to notice another imputation. 

** I am constantly,** says the author, ^ ready to admit that there is agreat 
deal of truth in what is often alleged by their opponents ; namely, that 
under their preaching there has arisen an unfavourable opinion of the 
body of the clergy. To excite a hatred of what is evil is undoubtedly 
one puipose of Christian instruction. But while the preacher is 
attempting this, he must take care that he do not call forth the 
malignant passions. This he is almost sure to do if he point out a 
certain set of men as persons to whom his reprehensions particularly 
apply. The hearers, too generally apt to forget themselves, are drawn 
still further from the consideration of their OMm faults, when they can 
find a defined class of men on whom they can fasten the guilt of any 
alleged error ; on them they will discharge their gall, and mistake thw 
rancour for rightecusness.^ — Pp. 154, 165, Seamd EdiHan. 

Two questions arise on this point : first, how far an unfavoorable 
opinion of the body of the clergy is just ; and, secondly, what sort of 
influence the evangelical party have had in producing it ** The clei^, 
as a body,** the author complains, ^ are considered by them and their 
adheronts as men who do not preach the gospel." If we understand 
him, he means to assert that the clergy, as a body, do preach the gos- 
pel ; for we cannot suspect him of being so ridii^ons as to complain 
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<»f their being considered in their just tod trae light. Here we have 
the very singular spectacle of gospel ministers exclaiming with bitter- 
ness against some of their brethren for preaching the doctrines of the 
new birthf justification by faith, the internal operations of the Spirit, 
and whatever else characterized the faith of the Reformers, which we 
have the satisfaction of learning, from this most liberal writer, are no 
parts of the gospel. Or, if he demur in assenting to such a proposi- 
tion, it is incumbent on him to ejplain what are die doctrines distinct 
torn those we have mentioned, the inculcation of which has excited 
the opposition of the clergy. We, in our great simplicity, supposed 
that the ministers styled evangelical had been opposed for insisting on 
points intimately related to the gospel ; but we are now taught, from 
nigh authority, that the controversy is entirely of another kind, and 
relates to subjects with respect to which the preachers of the gospel 
may indifferently arrange themselves on either side. We are under 
great obligations to our author for clearing up this perpie^g affair, 
and so satisfactorily showing both parties they were fighting in the 
dark. Poor George Whitfield ! how much to be pitied, who emanated 
himself with incredible labours, and endured a storm of persecution, 
m communicating rehgious instruction to people who were already 
ftmushed with more than ten^thousand preachers of the gospel ! To 
be serious, however, on a subject which, if there be one in the world, 
demands seriousness, — ^it is an incontrovertible fact, that the doctrines 
of the Reformation are no longer heard in the greater part of the estab- 
lished pulpits, and that there has been a general departure finom the 
truths, of die gospel, which are exhibited in the ministry of a small 
though increasing minority of the clergy. The author knovfs this to 
be a fact, although he has the meanness to express himself in a manner 
that would imply his being of a contrary opinion. We wish him 
all the consolation he can derive from this trait of godly simplicity, 
as well as from his reflection on the effect which his flattery is likely 
to produce, in awakening the vigilance and improving the character 
of his newly-diseovered race of gospel ministers. WitlT respect to 
the degree in which an unfavourable opinion of the clergy is to be 
ascribed to the representations of the evangelical party, we have to 
remark, that they possess too much attachment to their order to delight 
in depreciating it ; and that they are under no temptation to attempt it 
with a view to secure the preference of their hearers ; who, supposing 
them to have derived benefit firom their labours, will be suffioiently 
aware of the difference between light and darkness, between famine 
and plenty. Were they to insinuate, with this author, that all their 
clerical brethren are actually engaged in the same cause, and are pro- 
moting the same object with themselves, they would at once be 
charged with a violation of truth, and be considered as insulting the 
common sense of the public 

The author is extremely offended at Dr. Haweis, on account of the 
following passage in his History of the Churoh of Christ ** Different 
Itinerant societies have been established in order to send instruction to 
the poor, in the villages where the gospel is not preached. Probably 
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HOC less than five hundred places of diyine worship have been opened 
within the last three years." Dr. Haweis, in making this representa* 
tion, undoubtedly conceived himself to be stating a simple fact, without 
suspecting any lover of the gospel would call it in question. The 
author's comment upon it is curious enough. *^ It would be scarcelv 
crediblCf'* he says, ** were not the time and place marked with suflf- 
cient precision, that a clergyman beneficed in the Church of England 
was describing, in the foregoing passage, something which had lately 
been taking place in this countiy !" It is surely very credible that 
there are five hundred places in England where the goepel is not 
preached ; the incredible part of the business, then, consists in a ^ be- 
neficed clergyman** daring to assert it, who, according to the author, is 
a sort of personage who is bound never to utter a truth that will offend 
the delicate ears of the clergy, especially on so trivial an occasion as 
that of describing the state of religion in England. What a magna- 
nimity of spirit, and how far is this author from the suspicion of being 
a man-pleaser ! 

After acknowledging that the ministers he is characterizing have 
been unjustly charged with infringing on canonical regularity, he adds* 

** Would it were as easy to defend them universally,* against those 
vrho accuse them of vanity, of courting popularity, of effrontery, of 
coarseness, of the want of that affectionate spirit which should breathe 
through all the ministrations of a Christian teacher, of their conunooly 
appearing before a congregation with an objurgatory aspect, as if their 
minds were always brooding over some matter of accusation against 
their charge, instead of their feeling towards them as a father does 
towards hiis children.** — P. 157. 

Tiie reader has in this passage a tolerable specimen of the ** vanity** 
and ** effrontery** of this writer, as well as of that ^ objurgatory aspect" 
he has thought fit to assume towards his brethren, not without strong 
suspicion of assuming it from a desire to *' court popularity.** It would 
be a mere waste of words to attempt to reply to such an accusation, 
which merits attention on no other account than its exhibiting a true 
picture of his mind. 

** As for the matter," he proceeds to observe, '* of wliich the sermons 
delivered hy some of them are composed, it is contemptible in the ex- 
treme. Though truths of great importance are brought forward, yet, 
as if those who delivered tfiem were horn to ruin the cause in which 
they are engaged, they are presented to the auditory associated with 
such meanness, imbecility, or absurdity, as to afford a complete 
triumph to those who are adverse to their propagation. We are dis- 
gusted by the violation of all the rules which the conunon sense of 
mankind teaches them to expect the observance of on the occasion. 
It is true, indeed, that something is heard about Christ, about faith and 
repentance, about sin and grace ; but in vain we look for argument, or 
persuasion, or suavi^, or reverential demeanour ; qualities which ought 

• TIm word trntNTMri^, mnkedio ItaUei, mt liHcmd ^/Ur thiSnt adUon. 
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never to be absent, where it id of the utmost importance that the jodg- 
ment be convinced, and the affections gained." — P. 158. 

Unfair and illiberal in the extreme as this representation is, it con- 
tains an important concession, — ^that the lowest preachers among them 
have the wisdom to make a right selection of topics, and to bring for- 
ward truths of great importance ; a circumstance sufficient of itself 
to give them an infinite superiority over the ^ apes of Epictetus.*** A 
great diversity of talents must be expected to be found among them ; 
but it has not been our lot to hear of any whose labours a good man 
would think it right to treat with indiscriminate contempt. As they 
are called, for the most part, to address the middle and lower classes 
of society, their language is plain and simple ; speaking in the pres- 
ence of God, their address is solemn ; and as becomes ** the ambassa- 
dors of Christ,** their appeals to the conscience are close and cogent. 
Few, if any, among them aspire to the praise of consummate orators — 
a character which we despair of ever seeing associated in high per- 
fection with that of a Christian teacher. The minister of die gospel 
is called to declare the testimony of Grod, which is always weakened 
by a profuse employment of the ornaments of secular eloquence. 
Those exquisite paintings and nice touches of art in which the ser- 
mons of the French preachers excel so much, excite a kind of attention, 
and produce a species of pleasure, not in perfect accordance with de- 
votional feeling. The imagination is too much excited and employed, 
not to interfere with the more awful functions of conscience ; the hearer 
is absorbed in admiration ; and the exercise which ought to be an in- 
strument of conviction, becomes a feast of taste. In the hand of a 
Massillon, the subject of death itself is blended with so many asso- 
ciations of the most delicate kuid, and calls up so many sentiments of 
natural tenderness, as to become a source of theatrical amusement, 
rather than of religious sensibility. Without being insensible to the 
charms of eloquence, it is our decided opinion that a sermon of Mr. 
Gisbome*s is more calculated to " convert a sinner from the error of 
his way," than one of Massillon's. It is a strong objection to a studied 
attempt at oratory in the pulpit, that it usually induces a negUct of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christian verity, where the preacher feels himself 
restrained, and is under the necessity of explaining texts, of obviating 
objections, and elucidating difficulties, which limits the excursions of 
imagination, and confines it within narrow bounds. He is therefore 
eager to escape from these fetters ; and, instead of ** reasoning out of 
the Scriptttresj" expatiates in the floweiy fields of declamation. It 
would be strange, however, if the evangelical clergy did not excel 
their contemporaries in the art of preaching, to which they devote so 
much more of their attention. While others are accustomed to describe 
it under the very appropriate phrase of ^'^ doing duty," it is their busi- 
ness and their delight. They engage in it under many advantages. 
Possessed of the same education with their brethren, they usually 
wpetk to fiiowded auditories ; the truths they deliver command at t ention ; 
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ami they are accustomed to ascend the pulpit under an awful sense of 
the weight and importance of their charge. Under such circnmstaneeSy 
it is next to impossible for them not to become powerful and impres- 
sive. Were it not indelicate to mention names, we could easily con- 
firm our observations by numerous living examples. Suffice it to say, 
that perhaps no denomination of Christians ever produced so many- 
excellent preachers ; and that it is entirely owing to them that the 
ordinance of preaching has not fallen« in the established ehureh, into 
utter contempt. 

With respect to the remarks the author makes on the ^hypo- 
chondriacal cast of preaching heard among them,** of their ^ holding 
their hearers by details of conflicts and experiences^" and of their 
*^prosings on the hidings of Qod's face,"* we need not detain our 
readers. To good men it will be matter of serious regret to find a 
writer from whom different things were to be expected treat the con- 
ceres of the spiritual warfare in so light and ludicrous a manner; 
while the irreligious will heartily join in the laugh. It should be re- 
membered that he is performing quarantine, purging himself from the 
snspiciotts of MBthodism^ and £at nothing can answer this puipose so 
well as a spice of profaneness. 

After expressing his contempt of the evangelical clergy as preaekers^ 
he proceeds to characterize them in the following manner as writers : — 

** Here," says he, ^ I can with great truth affirm, that many mduded 
in that description of clerg3nnen now under consideration are sorely 
grieved by much of what comes out as the produce of authorship on 
Uieir side. And well they may be ; to see, as is frequently the case, 
the blessed truths of the gospel degraded, by being associated with 
newspaper bombast, with impudence, with invective, with dotage, with 
drivelling cant, with buffoonery, and scurrility ! Who can read these 
despicable publications without thinking contemptuously of all who 
abet them ! But let not every one in whom an occasional coincidence 
of opinion may be recognised be included in this number. For it is 
a certain truth, that the writings of avowed infidels are not more offen- 
sive to several of the clergy in question than are some of the publi- 
cations here alluded to. Let them not, therefore, be judged of by 
that which they condemn ; by productions which, they consider as an 
abuse of the liberty of the press, and a disgrace to the cause which 
their authors profess to serve."-— P. 179. 

Whoever remembers that the most learned interpreter of prophecy 
now living ranks with the evangelical clergy, whoever recalls to hm 
recollection the names of Scott, Robinson, Gisborne, and a multitude 
of others of the same description, will not easily be induced to fom a 
eontemptuous opinion of their literary talents, or to suspect them of 
being a whit behind the rest of the clergy in mental cultivation or in- 
tellectual vigour. In a subsequent edition the author has explained 
his meaning, by restricting the censure to aU who luive ranged them- 
sdvet ott the nds of the clergy under consideration. But as far aa 
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the most explicit arowal of the same tenets can indicate any thing* 
hare not each of the respectable persons before mentioned rang^ 
themselves on their side ? Or if he will insist upon limiting the phrase 
to such as have defended them in controversy, what will he say of Over* 
ton, whose work, for a luminous statement of facts, an accurate ar- 
rangement o( multifarious articles, and a close deduction of proofs, 
would do honour to the first polemic of the age 1 In affecting a con« 
tempt of this most able writer, he has contradicted himself, having, in 
another part of this work, borne a reluctant testimony to his talents* 
He closes his animadversions on the clergy usually styled evangelical 
with the following important concessions :-^ 

^ We are ready to own, though there have been a few instances to 
the contrary, that the moral conduct of the men in question is consis- 
tent with their calling ; and that, though the faults above detailed are 
found among them, yet, as a body, they are more than free from immo- 
ralities."— P, 162. 

The men to whom their accusers ascribe an assemblage of virtues 
so rare and so important, must unquestionably be *^ the excellent of the 
earth," and deserve a very different treatment from what they have 
received at his hands. 

Before we put a final period to this article, we must beg the reader's 
patience to a few remarks on the general tendency of the work under 
examination. 

For the freedom of censure the author has assumed he cannot plead 
the privilege of reproof. He has violated every law by which it is 
regulated. In adihinistering reproof, we are not wont .to call in a third 
party, least of all the party to whom the persons reproved are directly 
opposed. Besides, if reproof is intended to have any effect, it must be 
accompanied with the indications of a friendly mind ; since none ever 
succeeded in reclaiming the person he did not appear to love. The 
spirit this writer displays towards the objects of his censure is deci« 
dedly hostile ; no expressions of esteem, no attempt to conciliate ; all is 
rudeness, asperity, and contempt. He tells us in his preface, ^ It is 
difficult to find an apology for disrespectful language under any cir- 
cumstances : if it can be at all excused, it is when he who utters lets 
us know from whence it comes ; but he who dares to use it, and yet 
dares not to put his name to the abuse, gives us reason to conclude 
that his cowardice is equal to his insolence." — (Pref. p. iv.) In vio- 
lation of his own canon, he seems to have assumed a disguise for the 
very purpose of giving an unbridled indulgence to the insolence ^e 
eondemns. 

If we consider him in the light of a public censor, he will appear 
to have equally neglected the proprieties of that character. He who 
undertakes that office ought, in all reason, to direct his chief attention 
to vice and impiety ; which, as the common foes of human nature, give 
every one the privilege of attack. Though his subject naturally led 
him to it, we find litSe or nothing of the kind. In his eagerness to 
expose the aberrations of goodness, the most deadly sins and the most 
destnictive emnrB are scarcely noticed. In surveying the state of 
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mortis, the ecctintricities of a pious zeal, a hairbreadth deviation fironi 
ecclesiastical etiqoettei a momentary feeling of tenderness towards dis- 
senters, are the things which excite his indignation ; while the secu^ 
larity, the indolence, the ambition, and dissipation too prevalent in the 
church^ almost escape his observation. We do not mean to assert 
that it is always improper to animadvert on the errors and mistakes of 
good men ; we are convinced of the contraiy. Bat whencTer it i» 
attempted, it ought to be accompanied with such expressions of tender- 
ness and esteem^ as shall mark our sense of their superiority to per- 
sons of an opposite description. In the moral delineations with which 
the New Testament abounds^ when the imperfections of Christians 
are faithfully reprehended, we are never tempted to lose sight of the 
infinite disparity between the friends and the enemies of the gospels 
Our reverence for good men is not impaired by cotitemplating th^ 
infirmities: while those who are strangers to vital religion, with what* 
ever amiable qualities they may be invested, appear objects of pity* 
The impression made by the present performance is just the reverse. 
The character of the unquestionably good is placed in so invidious a 
light on the one hand, and the bad qualities of their opponents so art' 
fully disguised and extenuated on the other, that the reader feels him- 
self at a loss which to prefer. Its obvious tendency is to obliterate 
every mark and characteristic by which genuine religion is ascertained. 

The writer of this work cannot have intended the reformation of the 
party on which he has animadverted ; for, independently of his having 
by the rudeness of his attack forfeited every claim to their esteem, he 
has so conducted it, that there is not one in fifty guilty of the faults he 
has laid to their charge. Instead of being induced to alter their con- 
duct, they can only feel for him those sentiments which unfounded 
calumny is apt to inspire. The very persons to whom his censures 
apply will be more likely to feel their resentment rise at the bitterness 
and rancour which accompany them, than to profit by his admonitions. 

As we are fully convinced that the controversy agitated between the 
evangelical party and their opponents involves the essential interests 
of the gospel, and whatever renders Christianity worth contending for, 
we cannot but look with jealousy on the person who offers himself as 
an umpire ; especially when we perceive a leaning towards the party 
which we consider in the wrong. This partiality may be traced 
almost through every page of the present work. Were we to look 
onlv to speculative points, we might be tempted to think otherwise. 
It is not, however, in the cool, argumentative parts of a work that the 
bias of an author is so much to be perceived, as in the declamatory 
parts, when he gives a freer scope to his feelings. It is in the choice 
of the epithets applied to the respective parties, in the expression of 
contemptuous or respectful feeling, in the solicitude apparent to please 
the on6, combined with his carelessness of offending the other, that 
he bethiys the state of his heart. Judged by this criterion, thb author 
must be pronounced an enemy to the evangelical party. We hope this 
unnatural alienation from the servants of Christ will not prove oonta* 
gious, or it will soon completely overthrow that reformation which the 
established church has experienced within the last fifiy years* 
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When Saimoii Was brought into the house of Dagon to make sport 
for the Philistines, it was by the Philistines themselves : had it been 
done by an Israelite, it woidd have betrayed a bUndness much more 
deplorable than that of Samson. Great as were the irregularities and 
disorders which deformed the church at Corinth, and severely as they 
were reprehended, it is easy to conceive, but impossible to express, the 
indignation Paul would have felt, had a Christian held up those disor- 
ders to the view and the derision of the heathen worid. It is well 
known that the conduct of Luther, of Carlostadt, and of many other 
reformers, furnished matter of merited censure, and even of plausible 
invective ; but he who had employed himself in emblazoning and mag- 
nifying their faults would have been deemed a foe to the Reformation. 
Aware that it will be replied to this, the cases are different, and neither 
the truth of Christianity nor the doctrines of the Reformation are 
involved in the issue of the present controversy ; we answer without 
hesitation, that the controversy now on foot does involve nearly all that 
renders it important for Christianity to be true, and most precisely the 
doctrines of the Reformation, to which the papists are not more inimi- 
cal (in some points they are less so) than the opponents of the evan- 
gelical clergy. It is the old enmity to the gospel, under a new form ; 
an enmity as deadly and inveterate as that which animated the breast 
of Porphyry or of Julian. 

The impression of character on the public mind is closely connected 
with that of principles ; so that, in the mixed questions more espe- 
cially which regard religion and morals, it is vain to expect men will 
condescend to be instructed by those whom they are taught to despise. 
Let it be generally supposed that the patrons of orthodox piety are 
weak» ignorant, and enthusiastic, despicable as a body, with the excep- 
tion of a few individuals ; afler being inured to such representations 
from their enemies, let the public be told (his by one who was formerly 
their friend and associate, — and is it possible to conceive a circum- 
stance more calculated to obstruct the efficacy of their principles ? 
Will the prejudices of an irreligious world against the gospel be miti- 
gated by being inspired with contempt for its abetters ? Will it be 
won to the love of piety by being schooled in the scorn and derision 
of its most serious professors 1 

•We can readily suppose, that, stung with the reproaches cast upon 
his party, he is weaiy of bearing the Cross : if this be the case, let 
him at once renounce his principles, and not attempt, by mean conces- 
sions and a temporizing policy, to form an impracticable coalition be- 
tween the world and the church. We apprehend the ground he has 
taken is untenable, and that he will be likely to please neither party. 
By the friends of the gospel he will be in danger of being shunned as 
an ^ accuser of the brethren ;" while his new associates regard him 
with the contempt due to a sycophant. 

It must give the enlightened friends of religion concern, to witness 
a spirit gaining ground among us, which, to speak of it in the most 
&voarable terms, is calculated to sow the seeds of discord. The vivid 
attention to moral discrimination, the vigilance which seizes on what 
is deemed reprehensible, is unhappily turned to the supposed failings 
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of good men, much to the satisfaction, no doubt, of an migodly world. 
The practice of caricaturing the most illustrious men has grown fosh- 
iooable among us. With grief and indignation we lately witnessed 
an attempt of this kind on the character of Mr. Whitfield, made, if 
our information be correct, by the present author ; in which every 
shade of imperfection which tradition can supply, or ingenuity sor* 
mise, is industriously brought forward for the purpose of sinking him 
in public estimation. Did it accomplish the object intended by it ! It 
certainly did not. While the prejudice entertained against Whitfield 
by the enemies of religion was already too violent to admit of increase, 
its friends were perfectly astonished at the littleness of soul, and the 
callousness to every kind feeling, which could delight in mangling 
such a character. It was his misfortune to mingle freely ^ith differ- 
ent denominations, to preach in unconsecrated places, and convert 
souls at nncanonical hours : whether he acted right or wrong in these 
particulars, it is not our province to inquire. That he approved him* 
self to his own conscience, there is not the leasf-room to doubt Ad* 
mitting his conduct, in the instances alluded to^ to have been inconsis- 
tent with his clerical engagements, let it be temperately censured ; but 
let it not efface from our recollection the patient self^lenial, the inex- 
tinguishable ardour, the incredible labours, and the unexampled success 
of that extraordinary man. The most zealous votaries of the church 
need be under no apprehension of her being often disgraced by pro- 
ducing such a man as Mr. Whitfield. Nil admirari is an exceUent 
maxim when applied, as Horace intended it, to the goods of fortune : 
when extended to a character, nothing can be more injurioas. A 
sensibility to the impression of great virtues bordering on enthu- 
siasm, accompanied with a generous oblivion of the little imperfec- 
tions with iidiich they are joined, is one of the surest prognostics of 
excellence. 

** Venim, vM plura nlientF^non «fo pencte 
Offeiular nwcalls, qoM wn Incurta tOt^ 
Aot homanft parmn eavlt natun^" 

The modem restorers of the piety of the Church of England were 
eminent for their godly simplicity and fidelity. Sincerely attached, 
as it became them, to the establishment of which they were ministers, 
their spirit was too enlarged, too ardent, too disinterested to suffer 
them to become the tools of a party, or to confound the interests of 
Christianity with those of any external communion. From their being 
looked upon as innovators, as ,well as from the paucity of their num- 
bers, they were called to endure a much severer trial than falls to the 
lot (k theur successors. They bore the burden and heat of the day: 
they laboured, and others have entered into their labours. We feel, 
with respect to the greater part of those who succeed them, a confi- 
dence that they will continue to tread in their steps. But we camiot 
dissemble our concern at perceiving a set of men rising up among 
them, ambitious of new-modelling the party, who, if they have too orach 
virtue openly to renounce their principles, yet have too littie firmness 
to endure the consequences ; timid, temporizing spirits, who would refine 
mo insipidity, polish into weaknessi and, under we know not what pra* 
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t^nces of regularity, moderation, and a care' not <^to offend, rob it utterly 
of that energy of character to which it owes its success. If they learn, 
from this and other writers of a similaj: description, to insult their 
brethren, fawn upon their enemies, and fibuse their defenders, they 
will soon be frittered, to pieces; they will become, **like other men,** 
feeble, enervated, and shorn of their strength. We would adjure them 
to be on tl^eir .guard against tha.tnvchinations of this new sect We 
cannot suspect them of the meanness of submitting to be drilled by 
their enemies, whom they are invited to approach iki the attitude of 
culprits, beseeching them (in our author's phrase) to ** inquire whether 
there may not be some found among tbem of unesceptionable char- 
acter!^ We trust they will treat such a suggestion with ineffable 
contempt * 

After the taste our readers have had of this writer's spirit, they will 
not be surprised at his entire disapprobation of Mr. Overton's work. 
The discoitlance of sentiment must be great between him who wishes 
to betray, and him whoeo aim is to defend. Mr. Overton^ in beh<i)f 6t 
his brethren, boldly appeids from their accusers to the public. Yhis 
writer crouches to those very accusers^ u)proaches them in a suppli- 
eating tone, and, as the priee oTpeaee, ofrei« the he^de of his brethren 
m a ebarger. Overton, by a copious detail of facts, and by a Ireries 
of irrefira^ble- argomeots, establishes tlieir innocence: this writer 
assents to their condemnation, entreating only that execotion may be 
respited till an inquiry is made into the degrees of delinquency. The 
author of **The True Churchman ascertained" cknhes himself with the 
Hght of troth : the author df *« Zed wkhout Innovation" hides hhbself 
in the thickest gloom of equivocation. 

Before we close this article, we nrnst entretft our reader's patience 
while we make one observation relating to the permanence of the 
ecclesiastical establisbttent. It is possible the digtiitaries of the church 
may be at a loss to deci<le whether the services of the evangelienl 
elaes shall be accepted or rejected; but we are persuaded the people 
will feel no difficulty in determining whether or not to continue their 
attendance at tho places fN>m whence they are budished. Teachers 
of the opposite description have already lost their hold on the poblie 
mind ; and they will lo^e it more and more. Should the secession 
fromf the establiehed efenrdi become so general as that its services are 
no longer the objects of popular suffrage, it will be deprived of its 
imeet svppott. For the author of > the Alliance acknowledges that 
Ike eompact between chm^ and state, which he allows to be a ylrtuai 
rather than a formal ooe^ rests makily upon (he circumstance of tho 
established religion being that of the mttjority, without which it becomes 
iacapabie of rendering those serricee to the state for the sake of which 
lis pnvileges and emoluments were conferred. Nothing but an extreme' 
infatuation can aeeeletaie sucih an event. But if pious and oithodos: 
■wn be prevented firom enteriiig into the ehurch, or compelled to retire' 
lrottil» the people will retire wii^ fhem ; and the apprehension of the 
ehureh befog in danger, #hlefc haeeo often been the watchwonl cf 
parqr« will become, for onese, ti^ foonded. 

Vol. n.— T 
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SwmoMy prime^M^ designed to iUuetraie and te ei^aree Ckrisiiam 
MornUtjf. I^theRev.T.GmoBXKfA.M. 8?o.pp.43a 1809. 

Ws have read these sermons with so mnch satisfactioD, that, were 
it in our power to aid their* circulation by any testimony of our appro-' 
bation, we should be almost at a loss for teims sufficiently strong and 
emphatic. Though the excellent author is possessed abneady of a 
large share of the public esteem, we are persuaded these discourses 
will make a great accession to his celebrity. Less distinguished by 
any predominant quality than by an assemblage of the chief excel* 
lences in pulpit composition, they turn on subjects not very commonly 
handled, and discuss them with a copiousness, delicacy, and force 
which evince the powers of a master. They are almost entirely npoa 
moral subjects, yet equally remote from the superficiality and .dr3niess 
with which these subjects are too often treated. The morality-of Mr» 
Gisbome is arrayed in all the majesty of truth and all the beauties 
of holiness. In perusing these sermons, the reader is continually 
reminded of real life, and beholds human nature under its most unso* 
phisticated aspect, without ever being tempted to suppose himself in 
the schools of pagan philosophy. We cannot better explain the pn^ 
fessed scope and object of the author thaa by copying a few senteiieee 
from his preface. 

** Of late years it has been loudly asserted, that among^dergymen 
who have showed themselves very earnest in doctrinal points, adequate 
regard has not been evinced to moral instruction. The charge has 
periiaps been urged with the greatest vehemence by persons who have 
employed little trouble in examining into its troth. In mai^ cases it 
has. been groundless, in many exaggerated. In some instances there 
has ^been reason, I fear, for a degree of complaint; and' in more, a 
colourable pretext for the imputation. I believe that some preacheroi 
shodLed on beholding examples, real or suf^Mmed, of v congregations 
starving on mere morality, substituted lor the bread of life, eager to 
lay broad and deep the fbundations of the gospel, and ultimately appro* 
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hensive lest their own heaters shfH/Id suspect them of rererting towards 
UgMtf^ have not given to morals, as fraits of faith, the station and the 
anplitttde to which they have a scriptural claim. Anxious lest others 
should mistake, or lest they should themselves be deemed to mistake, 
the branch for the root ; not satisfied with proclaiming to the branch, 
as they were bound habitually to proclaim, Thou hearest not the root^ 
ha tkt root theci they have shrunk from the Heedful office of tracing 
the ramifiealioaa. They have not left morality out of their discourses, 
bat they hare kept it too much in the background. They havi^ 
noticed it shortly, generally, incidentally ; in a manner which, while 
perhaps they were eminent as private 'patterns of inoral duties, might 
not sufficiently guard an unwary hearer agamst a reduced estimate 
of pnuitical holiness, nor erempt themselves from the suspicion of 
midervahiing moral obedience.** — Pref. pp. vil. viii. 

To the truth of these remarks we cordially assent, as they point to 
a defect in the ministration of some ezcellem men, which the judicions 
part of the public have long lamented, smd which Mr. Gisborne, in his 
present work, has taught Ms contemporaries how to remedy. Extremes 
naturally lead to each other. Thepeculiar doctrines of die gospel had 
been so long neglected by the most celebrated preachers, and the per- 
nicious consequences of that neglect, in wearing out every trace of 
ffenuine religi6n, had been so deeply felt, that it is not to be won* 
dered at if the first attempts to correct tfie evil were accompanied 
with a tendency to the contrary extreme. In many situations, those 
who attempted to revive doctrines which had long been considered as 
obsolete, found themselves much in the same circumstances as n^is- 
iionarieS) having intelligence to impart before unknown, and exposed 
to all the contempt and obloquy which assailed the first preachers of 
Christianity. M^i]6 they were engaged in such an undertaking, it is 
not at all surprising that they confined their attention almost entirely to 
the doctrines peculiar to the Christian religion, with less care to incul- 
cate and display the moral precepts which it includes in common with 
other systems than their intrinsic importance demanded. They were 
too much oecupied in removing the rubbish and laying the foundauons, 
to permit them to cany their superstructure very high. They insisted, 
in general terms, on the performance of moral duti^; urged ihe 
neeessity of that holiness without which ^ none shall see the Lord ;** 
tfid, by a forcible application of truth (o the conscience, produced 
in many instances the most surprising as well as the most^ happy 
effects. But Mill, in consequence of limiting their ministry too much 
to the first elements of the gospel, and dwelling chiefly on topics cal- 
culated to alarm the careless and console the faithful, a wrong taste 
began to prevail among their hearers — a disrelish of moral discussions, 
a propensity to contemplate Christianity under one aspect alone, — that 
of a systemof relief for the guilty, instead of a continnd discipline of the 
heart. Those wished for stimulants and cordials whose situation 
required alteratives and correctives. Preachers' and hearers have a 
reciprocal influence on each other ; and the* fear of being reproached 
aa *^Ugal^ deterred some good men from insisting so much on moral 

T2 
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and {practical subjects as their own good^aense would have dietated. 
By thia meana the malady became more inveteratet till the mherent 
corruptaom of human nature eonyerted the doctrine of the goapel, in a 
greater or leaa degree, into the leaven of antinomianiam. An enoT 
which at first appeared trivial at length proved aeriaua ; and thus it 
came to paas that the fabric of aacred truth was almost universally 
reared in auch a manner as to deviate sensibly froqi the primitive model. 

When we look at Christianity in the New Testament, we aee a aet 
of discoveries, promises, and precepts, adapted to influence the whole 
character : it fweaients an object of incessant solicitude, in the pursuii 
of which new eflbrts are to be exerted and new victories accompliahed, 
in a continued course of well-doing, till we reach the heavenly man- 
aions. There ia scaioe a apring in the human frame and eonetiitutioii 
it is not cdculated to topch, nor any portion of human agency which is 
exeinpted fipom ita control* Its resoureea are inezhanatible ; and the 
Qooaiaerations by which it challengea attention embrace whatever is 
meet awftd or idhiring in the whole range of possible exieteQee* 
Instead of being a)low<d to repoae on hia past attainaaents, or to flatter 
himaelf with the hope of success without ^e exercise of diligence and 
watchfolneaa, ike Christian is commanded to work out his salvatioa 
with fear and trembling. In the actual exhibition of religion the a<^ 
citude of aerious minds has been made to turn too much on a partievkur 
orisia, which haa been presented in a manner ao insulated that nothing 
in the order of meana aeemed inatrumental to iu produetion. In short, 
things have been represented in such a manner as was too ^ to pro- 
duce despondency before conversion, and presumption after it. 

It must be allowed, the judicious management of practical sid>jects is 
more difficult than the discuaaion of doctrinal points, which may also 
account in part for the prevalence of the evil we are now speaking of* 
In troating a point of doctrine, the habit of belief almost supersedes the 
necessity of proof :^ the mmd of the hearer is usually preoccupied in 
favour of the conduaions to be established ; nor is much address or 
ingenuity necessary to conduct him in a path in which he has long 
been accustomed to tread. The materials are prepared to the preacher'a 
hands ; a set of texts, with their received mterpretationa, stand ready 
for his use ;' the compaaa of thought which ia required is very limited ; 
and this little circle has been beaten so often diat an ordinary imder- 
atanding moves .through it with mechanical facility. To dtscusa a 
doctrinal position to the satisfaction of a common audience requires the 
smallest possible exertion of intellect. The tritest ailments are in 
£eu:t the best : the most' powerful considerations to enforce assent are 
rendered by that very quality the most conspicuous, as the sun vh 
nounces himself by ms superior splendour. In dehneatin|^ the duties 
of life the task is very different. To tender these topics interesting, it 
is necessaiT to look abroad, to contemplate the principles of human 
nature, and the diversified modes of human feding and action. The 
preacher has not to do with a few rigid and unbending propositioBs: 
he is to contemplate and portray a real state of things — a state which 
is continiially changing its aspect while it preaervea its essential char* 
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aetef, and the particulan of which mock the powers of ehumerafioii. 
If he does not think with great originality, he must at least think for 
himself X he most use his own eyes, though he may report nothing but 
what has been observed before. As there Hes' an appeal on these 
occasions to ihe unbiassed good sense and observation of unhsttered 
miMs, the deficiencies of an .injudicious instructer are sure to be de* 
tected His principles will fail of interesting for want of exelhplifica- 
tien, or his details will be devoid of dignity, and' his delineations of 
human life disgust by their deviation from nature and from truth* 

In points of casuistry, difficulties will occur whi(^ can only be solved 
and disentangled by nice discrimination, combined with ei^tensive know»- 
ledge. ThJ^ general precepts, for example, of justice and humanity 
may be faithfully inculcated and earnestly insisted on without affording t 
My of useful direction to a doubting oonscience« While all men aeknow^ 
ledgtf the indispensable obligation of thes6 pi^epts, it is nof alwaya 
easy to discover what is the^prefcise line of action ^ey enforce. ' III 
Ihe application of general rules to particular oases of conduct, mmf 
relations' must be surveyed, opposing claims must be reconciled and 
Mdi osted, and the comparative value of different species of virtue e^tab^ 
Ushed upon just and solid principles. 

TheUe difficulties have been evaded, rather than overcome, by th^ 
greater pan 6f moralizing preacher^ ; who have contented themselves 
with retailing extracts from the works of their celebrated predecessors^ 
or with throwing together a few loose and undigested thoughts on ft 
moral duty, without order and arrangement, or the smallest effort td 
impress its obligation upon the conscience, or to deduce it iirom ite 
proper sources. To the total want of uhetion, to the cold, pagan, anti* 
ehristian cast of these compositions, joined to their extreme super* 
ficiality, must be ascribed in a great measure the disgust which many 
Miiotts minds have contracted against the introduction of moral topics 
kilo Ihe pulpit* Our readers will not suspect we m^an to apply this 
eensure indiscriminately, or that we are insensible to the extraordinary^ 
meriie of a Bartow or of a Tillotson, who haver euhit^ted Ghristiaii 
morals with so universal an applause of the English poblie. Wd 
admire, as maeh as it is possible for out readers to admire, the rich 
faiventioii, the masculine sense, ihe exuberantly copioue, yet pc6dM 
and energetic dictfon, which distinguish the first of these writers^ whot 
by a rare felicity of geniuSf unitea in himself the niost disdnguishing 
foaUties of the mathematiciaa and of the orator. We are astonish^ at 
perceiving in the same person and in the same eompot(ition the eios^ 
faigic of Aristode eombmed with the amplif3nng|)owers of Plato. I'he 
candour, the flood sense, the natural arrangement^ tlie uopii^meditafed 
graces of Tilfotsoa, if they excite less admiration, gIviB us almost equal 
pteasvre. It is indeed the peculiar boost of the EnglislT Ufttion tO have 
produced a set of Avinee who, being equally acqtiamted with elassicid 
antiquity ftnd inspered writ^ and capable of joining, to the deepest results 
of unassisted reason; the ad^rantages of a superior ilkiminaik>ny have 
delivered down to posterity a body of monl instruction moro pure* 
eopioae, aad taanet tkao siriMisu wMtig uif other peO^; and had 
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th^ appealed more firequendy-io the peculiar principles of tlia go^el* 
h^d they infused a more evangelical spirit into their discourses, instead 
of representing Christianity too much as a mere code^of morals, they 
would have leA us nothing to wish or to regret. Their decision of 
moral questions was for the. most part unquestionably just ; but they 
contemplated moral duties too much apart, neglecting to blend, them 
sufficiently with the motives and principles of pure revelation, after the 
manner of the inspired writers; and, supposing them to believe, they 
forgot to inculcate the fundamental truth — ^that ** by the deeds of the 
kne no flesh living shall be justified^ Those internal dispositions 
whence right conduct can alone flow were too little insisted on; the 
agency of the Spirit was not sufficiently honoured or acknowledged ; 
and the subordination of the duties of the second to those of the first 
taUe not enough kept in view. The virtues they recommended and 
enforced were too often considered as the native growth of the humaa 
hear^ instead of being represented as ^^ fruits of the Spirit/' Jesus 
Christ was not laid as the foundation of morality ; and a very sparing 
use was made of the motives to its practice deduced firom his promises, 
his example, and his sacrifice. Add to this, that the labours of these 
great men were employed almost entirely in illustrating and enfi>rcing 
the obligation of particular duties, while the doctrine of the Cross 
ragAged little of their attention, except so far as it was impugned by 
the ohjeotions of infidels or mutilated by the sophistry of papists* 
From the perusal of their writings the impression naturally results, 
that a belief of the evidences of revealed religion, joined to a correct 
deportment in social life, is adequate to all the. demands of Chris* 
tianity. For these reasons, much as we admire^ we cannot recom- 
mend them in an unqualified manner, nor consider them as safe guides 
ip religion* 

By these renuuits we intend no ofience. to any class of Christians. 
That the celebrated authors we have mentioned, with others of a similar 
stamp, have refined the style and improved the taste of the English 
pulpit, while they have poured a copious stream of knowledge on the 

CMic mindi we are as ready to acknowledge as their warmest admirers ; 
we wilt not disguise our conviction, that for the just delineation of 
the '^ truth as it is in Jesus,'* we must look to the Baxters, the Howes, 
and the Ushers of an earlier period. He who wishes to catch the flame 
of devotion by listening to the words '* which are spirit and are Ufef^ 
will have recourse to the writings of the latter, notwithstanding their 
intricacy of method and prolixity of style. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction we call the attention of our readers to 
a work which unites in a considerable degree the excellences of eaeh 
class of divines alluded to, without their defects. The diseonrses are 
on the following subjects : Our Lord Jesus Christ the Foundalion of 
Morality ; on tlie Evils resulting from false FrinciplM' of Morality ; oa 
the Changes produced by the Coming of Christ in the Situation of 
Men as to the Divine Law ; Justification not attainable by Acts of Mo- 
rality ; on Living after the Fleah or after the Spirit ; tba^Love of God 
•n Inducement to striel Morality; onAootberly Love; onihel4nreof 
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Monty; on th« Saorifioe of Worldly Interasl to Duty ; on Ghrialun 
Boun^; onDiseontent; on Woridly Anxiety; on Chnsttan Obedience 
to Giyil Ralen; Ghiuitian Patriotism illustrated by the Character of 
Nehemiah ; on quiet Diligence in our Proper Concerns ; on Partiality ; 
on Sospieion ^ on doing onL to produce Qood ; on the^Superiority of 
Moral Conduct required of Christians* The reader will perceive it 
was not the aulthor's design to make a systematic airangement of Chris- 
tian duties, and that there are many vicea and nrtnes not oomptehended 
within the plan of his preaent wori^./ In the discussion of the^sobjects 
which he has selected, he has evinced much observation of human life, 
a decqp insight into the true principles of morals^ and an intimate 
acquaiataaoe with the gemus of the Christian religion. He has erected 
his edifice upon a solid basis ; in the choic/B of his materials he has 
earefuUy excluded the wood, hay, and stubble, and admitted no omn- 
naento but such a^ are fitted to grace the temple of God. 

The inteUigenireader will discover in diese discourses the advantage 
moulting from studying morality as a science. It will yield him great 
aatisfactiim to find the writer ascending en all occasions^to first prift- 
eii^ea, forming his decision on comprehensive views, separating what 
is specious (torn what is solid, and enforcing morality by no motives 
whichan suspicious or equivocaL He will not see vanity-or ambitum 
pressed into the service of virtue, or any approach to the adoption of 
that dangerous policy which proposes to expel one vice by encouraging 
another. He unll meet with no flattering enconuums on die purity 
and dignity of our nature, none of those appeals. to the innate goodness 
of the human heart, which are either utteriy ineffectual, or, if they 
restrain from open profligacy, difluse at the same time the mora sidMle 
poison of pride and self-righteousness. Mr. Gisbome never confounds 
the fonctk^s of morality with the office of the Saviour, nor ascribes 
to human virtue, polluted and imperfect at best, any part of those 
transcendent effects whioh the New Testament teaches us lo impute 
to the mediation of Christ. He considers the whole compass of* moral 
duties as branches of religion, as prescribed by the will of God, and 
no farther acceptable to him than as they proceed from religious motives. 

The disposition injnankind to seek justification by the works of Uie 
law has been h> much flattered and encouraged by the light ia which 
moral duties have been usually placed, that Mr. Gisborne has shown 
his judgment by counteracting this error at the outset. We recommend 
to the serious attention of our readers, with this view, the. fourth 
sermon, on Justificalion not attainable by Acts of Morality. We have 
never seen a publication in which that important argument is set in a 
more clear and convincing light. 

Though Mr.. Gisborne for a series of years has distinguished 
himself as the able opponent of the*doctrinex>f expediency, 3ret.oo no 
ooeaskm has he exerted more ability in this cause than in his present 
woriu. We recommend it to the thinking part of the public to forget 
for a moment that they are reading % sermon, and conceive themeelveo 
attending to the arguments of a sober and enlightened philosopher. 
To purify the soureea of merals,'and to detect the principles of a theory, 
which enables us to enr by ^ritem and be depraved by rule, is to do 
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good of the highaot odtI; m he who dimiiiisheB the maas of hamm 
ealanutj by striking one from the list of diseases, is a greater benefactor 
to mankind than the phyaieian who pedbrms the. greatest number of 
cures. It is in' this light we look upon the labours of the present 
author ; to whom we are more indebted than to any other Individual Ibr 
discreditiiig a doctrine which threatens' to annihilate religion^ to loosen 
the foundation of morals, and to debaaa the character of the nation. 
We recommend to unit ersal pemsal the admirable discoinae, on the 
Evils resulting from false Principleo of Morality. 

The two .dieoourses which propose to illustrate &e Ghanucter of 
Nehemiah contain the most valuable instraotioo, adapted in particolar 
to the use of those who occupy the higher ranks,. or who poasess 
atatioas of commanding influenee and authority. Th^ evinee just 
and enlaiged viefrs of the duties attached to elevated aitnationa, and 
breathe the purest spirit of Christian benevolenoe. The aermon on 
the Love of Money displaya, perhape; most of the powers of the orator, 
and demonatrates in how masterly a manner the author is capable, 
when he pieaaea, of enfbrciifg ^ the teirors of the Lord." It contains 
aome awful paasages, in which, by a kind of repeated asseveration 
of the aame truth, and the happy reiteration of the aame words, an 
effidct ia produced resembling that of -repeated daps of thunder. We 
shall preset our readera with the following epecimen. 

**fV>urthly. Meditate on the final oonditKm to whieh the lover 
of money ia haatening. The eowtout^ the man who ia under the 
dominion of the love of money, * shall ikot inherit the. kingdom of God.* 
In the present life he has a foretaste of the fruiu of hu sin. He is 
restless, anxious, dissatisfied : at one time harassed by unoertainty aa 
to the probiable reault of his projects; at another, soured by the 
failure pf them; at another^ diaappointed in the midst of aocceaa, by 
discerning, too late, that the same exertaons employed in some other 
line of advantage would have been- more productive. But suppose 
him to have beenv through life, as free from the efifects of these aourcea 
of vexation as the most favourable picture could repreaent him, *h6 
ehaU not. inherit the kingdom of Gbd.' He may not have been a 
miser; but he waa a lover of money. He may not have been an 
extortioner ; but he was a lover of money. He may not have been 
firaudulent; but he waa a lover of money. ' He shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.' He has iiad his day and hia object. He has 
eou^t, and he may have accumulated, earthly poaseasions. By their 
inatrumentality he may have gratified many other ai^)etitea and desirea. 
But he did not seek first the kingdom of God ; tbtwefore he shall not 
obtain it. He * loved the world;' therefore he *ahall perish whh the 
world.' He haa wilfully bartered his soul for money. In vain is he 
now aghast at his former madness. In vain does he now detest the 
idol whieh he worshipped. The gate of salvation is' cloeed against 
him* He inherits, the bitterness of unavailing remorae, the honen 
of^etemaldeath."— Pp^ 145, 146. 

If we were called to specify the discourse in the present volume 
that appeared to ua the most ingenibus and originid| we ahonld be 
inclineid to point to ^ eighteenth, on 
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Having expressed our wafim approbation of this performance, justice 
compels us to notice what appear tons its principal blemishes : which, 
however, are so overbalanced by the merit of the whole, that we 
should scarcely deem them worthy of remark, were it not requisite 
to vindicate our claim to impartiality. Against the sentiments, or the 
arrangement of these discourses we have nothing to object : the former 
are aknost invariably just and important, often staking and original ; 
the latter is natiual and easy, preserving the spirit of method even 
where it may seem to neglect the form ; equally remote from the 
looseness of an harangue and the ostentation of logical exactness. 
With the style of this work we cannot say that we are qiii^ so much 
satisfied. Perspicuous, dignified, and correct, it yet wants something 
more of amenity, variety, and ease. Instead of that flexibility which 
bends to accommodate itself to the different conceptions which occur, 
it preserves a sort of uniform stateliness. The art of transposition, 
otmedt In our opinion to excess, together with the pieferenee of learned 
to pUin Baxon words, give it an air of Latmity, which mn^t nceessarily 
lender it less intelligible and acceptable to unlettered minds. Lis 
indeed but fair to remark, that the discourses appear to have been 
eliiefly designed for the use of the higher classes* Bm while we illo w 
this apology its jnst weight, we are still of <^inioa thai.the tpttpoai- 
lion might have assumed a more easy and natural air, without lomm 
•ny thing of its force or beauty. Addresses from the pulpit should 
in our apprehension, alwajrs make some af^roach to the charaetcr 
ol plain and popular. 

Another bleaiish which strikes us in thin work, is the frequent use 
of interrogations, introduoed, not only in the warm and iqiq>8seipiMd 
parts, where they are graceful, but in the midst of argumentative 
oisetissioB. We have been struck with the prevalence of &is practaee 
in the more recent works of dergymen, beyond those of any other 
order of men. WithI>enosthenes we know interrogatioii was a very 
favourite figure ; but we recollect, at the> same time, it was chiefly 
confined to the more vehement parts of his speeches, in whiehy lili^ 
the eruptions of a furnace, he broke out upon and consumed his oppo-^^ 
n^nts. In him it waa the natural expression of triumphant indignation t 
aA^ he had subdued and laid them prostrate by die force of & argu^ 
BMnts, by his abrupt and terrible interrogatioQa he trampled them in 
the mire. In calm and dispassionate discussion, the firequent use of 
questions sppean to us unnatural ; it dinoompose&the attention by. s 
sort of starting and irregular motion, and is a violation of digtitty, by 
afiectin^ to be lively where it is sofiicient praise to be cogent and 
eonvincmg. In a word, when, instead of being used to give additionfll 
vehemence to a discourse, they are interspersed in a series' of arguments, 
m an expedient for enlivening tlie attention and var3ring the style, they 
have an sir of undignified flippancy. < We should scarcely have 
WNioed these little circumstances in an inferior work.; but we could 
not satisfy ourselves to let them, pass without observation in an audwf 
wbs^ to SMrita of a mora aubstantial natnre, foam wovmxy aad wmk 
jnst pratsnsiQps to the oharacter of a fine wnter. 
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At tfan la a work of no ordiiiary merk, amd written upon a sal 
which all moat confess to be of the last importance, we shall endaavoor, 
after being indulged with a few preliminary remariLs, to give a pretty 
eopious analysis of its oontents ; not doubting the greater pan of oar 
readers will be solicitous to avail themselves df the rich entertainment 
and instruction which its perusal will unquestionably afford. The 
iirst yolume is employed in the discussion of a subject which has 
engaged the powers oi the wisest of men through a series of ages ; 
and minds of every size, and of every diversity of acquisition, having 
contributed their qubta towards its elucidation, the accumulation of 
materials is such, thu it has become more necessary, perhaps more 
difficult, to arrange than to invent. In the conduct of so extensive an 
argument, the talents of the writer will chiefly appear in giving the 
due degree of relief and prominence to the different branches of the 
subject, — in determining what should be placed in a strong and brilliant 
light, and what should be more slighdy sketched,--«nd disposing the 
whole in such a manner as shall give it the most impressive cJ*eot 
If there is little room for the display of invention, other powers ate 
requisite, not less rare or less useful ; a nice and discriminating judg- 
ment, a true Logical taste, and a talent of extensive combination. An 
ordinary thinker feels himself lost in so wide a field ; is incapable 
of classifying the objects it presents ; and wastes his attention on such 
as are trite and common, instead of directing it to those which are 
great and interesting. If^there are subjects which it is difficult to 
discuss for ^fant of data to proceed upon,-*^and, while they allure by 
their appearance of abstract grandeur, are soon found to lose themaelvea 
in fruidess logomachiea and uiuneaning subtleties, such as the grealsr 
part of the discussions on ^e, spaee^ and necessary exiatetee,-^ 
then tee otharSr whose difficulty siMcinga from an opposite canse, fim 
the immense variety, of distinct tqxics and considerations involved in 
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diehr 'discoMiaiit of whidi the divine or^j^inatioa of Chrisdaiiily is a 
•tnkiBg specimen ; which it has become difficult to treat as it ousht to 
he treiSed, merely in consequence of the variety and superabwiaanee 
of its pcooft. 

On this- account we suspect that this great cause has been not a little 
injured^ by the injudicious conduct of a certain clsss of preachers and 
writers, who» in just despair of being able to handle a single topic of 
religion to advantage« for want of having paid a devout attention to the 
Scriptures, fly like harpies to the -evidences of Christianity^ on which 
they are certain of meeting with something prepared to their hands, 
which they can tear, and soil, and mangle at their pleasure. 

IMripliiDmiM dapeSi oonHctiiqaB amoli flsdut. 

The famine, also, with which thehr prototypes.in Viigil threatened the 
foUowers of ^neas, is not more dismal than that which prevails 
among their hearers. , The folly we are adverting to did not escape 
the observation nor the ridicule of Swift, who remarked in his days 
that the praotiee of mooting on every occasion the question of the origin 
of Ghfistiam'ty was much more likely to unsetde the failh of the sin^la 
than to counteract the progress of infidelity. It is dangerous to £unil- 
iarise every promiscnous audience^ to look upon religion as a thing 
which yet remains to be proved, to acquaint them with every sophism 
and cavil which a perverse and petulant ingenuity has found out, m^ 
accompanied, as is too often the case, with a satisfactory answer ; thvs 
leaving the poison to operate, without the antidote, in minds which 
ought to he strongly imbued with the principles and awed by the 
sanctions of 'the gospel. It is degrading to the dignity of a revelation 
established through a suocession of ages by indubitable proofe, to. be 
adverting every moment to the hypoSiesis of its being an impoetnie, 
and to be inviting every insoleot sophist to wrangle with us about the 
title, when we should be cultivating the possession. The practice we 
are now censuring is productive of another inconvenience. The aigih 
ment of the truth of Christianity being an argument of aceumulation, 
or, in other words, of that nature that the force of it results less from 
any separate consideration than from an almost infinite variety of 
eircumstances, conspiring towards one point and terminating in one 
eoodosiofi ; this concentration of evidence is broken to pieces when 
an attempt is made to present it in superficial descants; than which 
nothbg can be conceived better calculated to make what is great 
a^ypear little, and what is ponderous, light. The trite observation.that 
a cause is injured by the adoption of feeble argumenta, rests on a 
basb not often considered perhaps l^ those who. most readily assent 
to its truth. We never thina of estimating the powers of the imagina* 
tion on a given subject by the. actual performance of the poet ; but 
If he disappoint us, we immediately ascribe his faflure to the poverty 
of his genius, without accosmg his subject or his art The regk>ns 
of fictk>n we naturally conceive to be boundlesa; butvriien an attempt 
is made to convince us of the, truth of a proposition respecting a matter 
of fact or a branch of norals, we take it for granted uiat he who pyo* 
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poses it has made himself peifeeil^ master of his argamem; and that, 
as no eoasideratioil has been neglected that would fovonr his opinMi, 
we shall not err in taking our impressioii of ^e canse from the defence 
of its Advocate. If that cause happen to be such as involvse the dearent 
interests of mankind, we need not remark how much injmy it is capable 
of sustaining from this quarter. 

Let us not be supposed by these remaiks to ooftprsheod within 
our censure the writer who, amid the multiferious ptooh of revelation, 
selects a single topic with a view to its more elaborate discussion^ pro- 
vided it be of such a nature that it will support an independent train 
of thought; such, for example, as Paley has pursued in his Horm 
Paulina;, to which a peculiar value ought to be attached as a clear 
addition to the body of Christian evidences. All we mean ta assert 
is, that it is incomparably better to be dlsnt on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity than to be perpetually adverting to them in a slight and super- 
icial manner; and that a question so awful and momentous aa tint 
relating to the origin of (he Christian religion ought not to be debased 
into a trivial commonplace. Let it be formally diacuaaed, at proper 
intervals, by such men, and such only, as are capable of bringing to ii 
the time, talents, and information requisite to place it in a commu^g 
attitude* That the author of the preaent performance is poeaeaaed of 
these qualifications to a very great degree will sufficiently appear 
ftom the analysia we propose to give of the work, and the specimene 
we shall occasiooallv exhibit of its execution. 

It is ushered in by a modeat and dignified dedication to Colonel 
Mudge, lieutenant-governor of that royal military institution of which 
the author ia so distinguished an ornament The whole is caat into 
the ftNrm of Letters to a Friend ; and the first volumev we are given to 
nndentendi formed the subject of an actual correspondence. As much 
of the epistolary style is preserved as is consistent with the nature of a 
aerious and protracted argument, without ill-judged attempts at refresh* 
lag the attention of the reader by strokes of gayety and humour. Hie 
nmid of the writer appears to have been too deeply impressed with hii 
theme to admit of such excursions, the absenoe of which will not» we 
are peraoaded, be felt or regretted. 

Before he proceeds to state the direct pioofa of the divinity of 
the Christian religion, he ahowa, in a very striking manner, the 
absurdhies which must of necessity be embraced by thoae who deny 
all pretencea to revelation; cnmneratingp in the form of a creed,, the 
various strange and vntenable positions whidi ibrm the subject of 
skeptical belie£ In this part of the work, that disoMO hi the iniel- 
leetaal temperament of infiddk is j^aeed in a strongs and juster light 
than we remember to have seen it, which may not -{mpiopetiy be 
denominated the creduli^ of unbelievers. Thia representation forms 
the contents of the first letter. 

The necessity of revelation is still iMire indisputably evmeed 1^ an 
qipeal to foeta* an^ a swrvey of the opinions wfa^.prevailed aoiong 
mm moat. eqlightetted heathens respecting GcA, moral duly* and a 
future state. Under each of these headSf our auAor has selected, 
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with groat judgmentt namerottB instanees of tke flagrant and pemicioiw 
enora antertained by iha moat celebrated pagan legialatiHra, poeta, and 
phiio0ophera» ani&eient to demonstrate, beyond all oo&tradictibnv tha 
inability of unaaaiated reason* in ita moat improved and perfect atale^ 
to conduct man ta virtue and h^pineaa, and the nocaaaity* thrace 
itaulting, of superior aid* Much diligence of reaearch and, much 
Jfelicity of arrangement are displayed in the management of thia ooni« 
plicated topic* where the reader will find ezhibitedt in a condensed 
form, the most material facta adduced in, Leland's volumiaous wotk 
onthis sul^ect* All along he holds the balance with a firm and steady 
hand, without betraying, a disposition either to depreciate the valne of 
thoee diacoveriea and improvementa to which reaaon really attained^ 
or charging the picture of its aberrations ^and defecta with deqwr 
ahades than juatly belong to iu The most eminent among the 
fMgans themsdves, it oaght to be remembered, who, having no other 
resource, were best acquainted with ita weakneas and ita powei; never 
dreaoted of denying the necessity of revelation ( this they aascrted in 
the most explicit terms, and on some occasions seem to have expected 
and anticipated the communication of auch a benefit. We make no 
apology for citingi from the present wprk, the following remarkable 
passage out of Plato, tending both to confirm the fact of a revelation 
bmng anticipated, and to evince, auppoaing nothing anpematural in the 
eaae,ihe divine sagacity of that great author. He aaya^ **This just 
person {the inspured teacher of whom he had been speaking) omA be 
poor, and void of all qnalifioatioDs but those of virtue alone $ that a 
wicked world would not bear his Instructions and reproUa ; and there^ 
fiire, within three or foor years aAer ha began to preach, he ahould be 
peraecnted, imprisoned, scourged, and at laat be pot to deatb.'^ In 
whatever light we consider it, this must be allowed to be a most 
vsmarkable paasage, whether we regard it aa Qierely the conjecture 
of a highly enlightened mind, or aa the fruit of piof^eiie snggeatioQ: 
nor are we aware of any absurdity in supposing that the pn^oiSpiril 
scattered on certain occasions soaae seeds of truth amid that maaa of 
oorraption and dariiness which oppressed the pagan world. The 
opinion we have ventured to advaace is asserted in the BKist pontive 
terms in several pane of Justm Mart3rr's Second Apology, withoal 
pursuing this inquiiy fiurther, we shall content ourselves with remask* 
mg,that, as the sufficiency oJF mere reason as the guide to treih never 
entered imo the conception of pagana, ao it could never have arisen at 
aH but In consequence of ooofoonding. its results with ths dictates 
of revelation, winch, since its pnUiealion,. haa never celmsd to modify 
dM speculations and akl the inquiries of tix>se who are least disposed 
to bow to ks andioaty. On all questioDS of morahly and relipon, the- 
atreaflM of diongfat have flowed through ^lannels enriched with . a 
celesttai ore, whoice they hseve derived ths tincture to wUeh they am 
indebted for their rarest and most salmarv quaUtiea. 

' Befote we dinniiaa the anbjiect we wonla just obascva^ tet tho iMflp 
easy of unasmted reaaon in religions eooeens appears nadeiiaUy ift 
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two points: the doubtful maimer in irhieh the wiseat psgans were 
•eeuetomed to express themselves respecting a iiitmre state, the exist- 
ence of which Warburton is confident none of the philosophers believed ; 
and their pAmd reliance on their own virtne, which Was such as left no 
room for repentance. Of a future state Socrates, in the hear prospect 
df death, is represented by Plato as expressing a hope, accompanied 
with the greatest uncertainty; and, with respect to the second point, 
^e lofty confidence in their own virtue, which we have imputed 
to them, the language of Cicero, in one of his famdiar letters, is 
awfidly decisive : ** Nee enim dum ero, angor uUa re, cum amni caream 
culpa ; et si non ero, sensu omni carebo." — ** While I exist, I shaH be 
troubled at nothing, since I have no fault whatever ; and if I shall not 
exist, I shdl be devoid of all feeluig.*** So true is it that life and 
immortality were brought to light by the Saviour ; and that until he 
appeared, the greatest of men were equaUy unacquainted with their 
present condition and their future prospects. 

The next letter, which is the fourth in the series, is on mysteries in 
religion* Aware that, while the prejudice against whatever is myste^ 
rious subsists, the saving truths of the gospel can find no entrance, the 
author has taken great, and, as far as the force of argument can operate, 
successful pains to point out the weakness of the foundations on which 
that prejudice rests. He has shown, by a large induction of particu- 
lars in natural religion, natural philosophy, and in pure and nuxed 
mathematics, that with respect to each of these sciences, we arrive, by 
infallible steps, to conclusions of which we can form no clear, deter- 
mmate conceptions ; and that the higher parts of mathematics espe- 
eially, the science which glories in its superior light and demoBstration, 
teenrwith mysteries as incomprehensible to t& full as those which 
demand our assent in revelation. His skill as a mathematician, for 
which he has long been distinguished, serves hind on this oeeanon to 
excellent purpose, by enabling him to illustrate his liubject by well* 
selected examples from his favourite science ; and by that means to 
prove, in the most satisfactory manner, that the m3rsterioos paits of 
Christianity are exactly analogous to the difficulties inseparable firom 
other branches of knowledge, not excepting those which make the 
JQStest pretensions to demonstration. We run no hazard in affirming, 
diat rarely, if ever, have superior philosophical atuinments been tnined 
to a better aceoum, or a richer ofiering brought from the fields of science 
into the temple of God. Some of his illustrations, being drawn from 
the sttblimer speculations of ma^ematics, must necessarily be unin- 
telligible to ordinary readers : but many of them are plain and popular ; 
and he has succeeded in making the principle on which he reasons 
throughom perfectly plain and perspicuous, which is this — ^that we are 
able, in a multitude of instances, to ascertain the relatimis of tfamgs, 
while we know little or nothing o( the naiure of the things themselves. 
If the distinction iuelf is not entirely new, the force of argument with 
wliieh it is supported, and the extent to which its illustration is carried, 
ire sneh asr evince much original thmkii^r; We shook! scrimialy 

*Vol.I.p.H. 
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recommeod this part of the wofk lo the penisid of the batTister, if he 
\rere capable of understanding it ; and to all, without exception, who 
have been perverted bj the shallow and ambiguous sophism, first 
bfoaehed, we believe, by Dr. Foster, that where mystery begins 
religion ends ; when the fact is, that religion and mystery both begin 
and end together, a portion of what is inscrutable to our faculties being 
intiffiately and inseparably blended with its most vital and operative 
truths. A religion without its mysteries is a temple without its God. 

Having thus marked out the ground, removed ^e rubbish, and made 
room lor the foimdation, our auUior proceeds, with the skill of amaster, 
to erect a firm and noble structure, conducting' the argument for the 
truth of Chrifltianity through all its stages, and commencing his labonrs 
in this, part of his subject with establishing the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the sacred volume. As he mamfestly aims at utility, not at 
display, we are glad to find he has availed himself of the profound 
and CNriginal reasomng of .Hartley, which he has fortified iH along 
with ingenious reflections of his own, and crowned by an appeal lo 
the principal testimonies of Christian and pagan antiquity. The letter 
devoted to this subject is long, but not more so than the oeeasion 
demanded, and is i^plete with varied and extensive information. To 
the whole he has annexed a very accurate and particidar account of 
the researches and discoveries of Dr. Buchanan, made during his vtsil 
to the Syrian churches in India ; nor are we aware that there is a 
single consideration of moment, tending to confirm the genuineness 
and integrity of the Scriptures in their present state, which, in the 
course of our author's extended investigation, has escaped his notice. 
By some he will be blamed for placing the ]»oofs of the auUientidty 
of the sacred records before the argument from prophecy and miracles ; 
but.we think he is right in adopting such an arrangement ; since the 
reasoning on this part not only stands independent of the sequel, but 
greatly abridges his subsequent labour, by enabling him to appeal on 
every occasion to the testimony of Scripture, not indeed'as inspired, but 
as an authentic document, that point having been previously estabtished | 
while it is in perfect unison with diat solicitude he everywhere evinces 
to imbue the mind of his readers with a serious and devotioiial spirit. 
Here is a book of a singular character and of high antiquity, finom 
which Christians profess to derive the whole of their information on 
religion; and it comes down to us under such circumstances that 
every thing relating to it is capable of being investigated apart from 
the considmtion of prophecies and miracles, except its claim to inspira- 
tkMu Why, tlien, should not the pretensions of this book be examined at 
the very outset, as far as they are susceptible of.an mdependent examina- 
tion ; since the proof of its being genuine and authentic will extend its 
oonseqgences so far into4he subs^ilent matter of discussion, as well 
as exert a great and salutary influence on the mind of the inquirer! 

I'he next letter is devoted to the subject of prophecy; in which, 
ader noticug a few of the more remarkable predictions relating to die 
revolutions of pow^* and empire, he descends to a more particidar 
investigation of the prophecies relating to the 'Messtafa, which he 
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uMDgM under tlivee heads: soeh as respect the time and plteeof his 
appearance ; his character« doctrine^ rejection, and final trton^ ; and 
the exact correspondence between his contemptnous treaament and 
aufferinga, and the representations of the ancient oracles. Under the 
last he embraces the opportunity of rescuing the proof from the fiftj- 
third chapter of Isaiah from the cavils of Sm Jews, as well as froni 
the insinuation of certain infidels that the prophecy was written after 
the event ; which he triumphantly refiites by an appeal lo a remarkable 
passage in the books of Origen against Celsus. In eonfirming the 
inference from prophecy, we again meet with a jodicions apfrfigcatioD 
of the author*s mathematical skill, by which he demonstrates, from the 
doctrine of chances, the almost infinite improbability of the oceunenee 
of' even a small number of contingent events preikcted of any one 
individual ; and the absolute impossibility, consequendy, of accountittg 
for the accomplishmeni of such numerous predictkms aa were aeoom- 
pUshed in the person of the Messiah, without aseribing it to the power 
and wisdom of the Deity. ^ 

From die consideration of prophecy, he proceeds to the evidence 
of miraolea, and the credibitity of human testimony. He begins with 
stating, in few and simple terms, but with much predsion, the just 
idea of a miracle, which, he remarks, has ofrener been obscured than 
elttoidaled by definition ; while the sentiments entertamed by good 
men rxpon the subject have been almost unifonnly coirect when they 
have not been entangled or heated by controversy; This branch 
of., the evidencea of revelation is certiunly very litde indebted to the 
introdttctioci of subtle refinements. In resting the evidence of the 
Jewish and Christian revelations on the ground of miraeles, the author 
restriota his proposition to unanUrotied miraeles ; on the propriety of 
which, different judgments will pn^ably be formed by his readers. 
We believe hikn to be right: since, admitting the limitaiiion lo be un- 
necessary, it is but an extreme of caution, a leaning to the safe side ; 
for who wim deny that it is much easier to prove it to be inconsistent 
with the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, to permit an mneanirdkd 
miracle to be performed in support of error, than to demonstrate, from 
a metaphysical consideration of the powers and cBpmtmts of spiritual 
agents of a high order, their incapacity of accomfMishingwhat, to our 
apprehensiona, must appear supernatural ? The writer of this at least 
must eonfess for himself he could nevBr find any satisfaction m soeh 
i^ieeulatioos, not even in those of Farmer, ingenious as they are ; wlueh 
alwaya appeared to him to be lake- advancing to an object by aciremttme 
and uMricate padi, rather than taking the nearest road. But to resam 
to die piesent performance. After exhibiting the most approved an- 
swers to the ftim^ sophktry of Hume^ intend to evince die ncredi- 
bility af miraelee^^ — and cmroborating them by a copious ilkmlratioB 
of the four criteria of miraculous focta suggested by Leslie, hi his 
admirable week entided A Short Method with Ule Deistar-heredaees 
the only auf^positums which can be foneed respeetittg tiib miracles 
reiasrdecl in ^ New Testament to the four followh^, which we abdl 
gpf<e hi dm wQ^da of the author:— - 
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*« EUheTv first, the recorded acoounte of (hose vundee'vere/^beolule 
fictions, ifitkedly mvented b/-some who had a wish |o impose upon 
jQajankind. -. . 1 . •• 

^ 0^ secondlyt Jesus did not work any true mirades { but the senses 
of the people were, in some way or other, deluded, so that they W 
lieved he. really did perfiirm iniraclee, jsrhen in fact be did not < 
. ** Oc, thirdly, that the spectators wer&n^t in any way deluded, but 
knew very well he wrought no miracles ; yet were all (both eneoles 
and. friends, the Jews themselves not excepted, thouffh they .daily 
^^songht occasi^ against hnn')^'^^^ ^^ close confederaey, to per^ 
suade the world he wrought, the most surprising things* So that, while 
some activdy circulated reports of thoas amazine occurfeDcea, the 
rest kept, their counsel, neVer offering to unmask the fraod, but managing 
the matter- with so much dexterity and cunning,. and such aa eoiaet 
harmokiy and correspondence, that the story of Jesus Ghrist'sfwiibnn* 
iog^miracies should become current, should obtain alnuMtimi^enal 
credit, and not a singie .person- be able io disprove -it, 
I *^ Or^ fourthly, th»t he did actually perform those astoidshing works ; 
and that the accounts giren of them by the Christian writars in the 
New Testament are authentic and oorrecth' 

^* He that does not adopt the lasi of diese conclusions will find it a 
matter of v^ small consequence which of the other three he chooses 5 
for that the stories cannot be fictions is evident from the reasomags 
of Lefl4ie, already adduced ; and it will be seen fiuther, Ihun a moqsieiit's 
eonsideratioov that the denial of the miracles of Jesus Christ, in an^f 
way^ leads necessarily to the adolisskMi of a series of real miracles 
of another Idnd." . - * . 

. JI(9 o|ps.es this part of his disqulBition^with an elaborate confiitatioa 
of the notion^to6 generally admitted by the advocates of revelation, 
diai th^ evidence of miraculous facts necessarily grows weaker in 
proportion to the distance of the time at which they were performed ; 
and in no part does tbe vigour of his understanding appear tomOfa 
advantage than in his reasonings on this point, n^here^- among many 
excellent, we meet with the foUdwing profound remark x*^ 

>* It is bnly," he observes, *f.with Regard to the facts recorded in the 
Bible, chat men ever talk of the daily diminution of credilnltty. 'Who 
eomplaikis of % decay of evidence in relation to the actions of Alez^ 
' aoden Hannibal, Pompey, or Caesar T. How many fewer of the evenfa 
recorded by Plutarch, or. Polyhins, or Livy, >ire hdieved now (on 
account of a dimimiiion of evidence), than were helieved by Mr.' 
Addison, or Lord Clarendon, or Cleoffirey Chaucer? We never hear 
persons wishing they had hved ages earuer, that they might havehad 
better prooCs that Cyme was the conqueror (Of Ballon, that Daiins 
was better in i^everal battles by Alexander, that Titos destroyed Jen* 
salem, thatV Hannibal was entirely routed by Scipiiev or Pompey by 
JuUttS Cssar ; though we sometimes find men of ardent and. enterprising 
minds exolaioiingr * .0 that I had lived and been •present when such 
splendid events^ occorredt how lively an interest should I have taken 
in such scene6,how much concern in their terminsfinii !* Attd» l ii d s<i » 
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it is the frequait hearing of each ezclamatkms thai esnses oien I0 
tonfound weight of evidence with warmth or depth of feelimg; and to 
lose sight of the essential difference between real evidence^ or the true 
basis of belief in history^ and the sensible impression er v^menee whitA 
such lustory may make upon the mind/* 

We have only to remark, before we diamiBS this aubjecH, that, whereas 
the evidence <^ faets which occurred at a dietant period is usually 
placed under the head of successwe evidence, this dbtiiictioB, as 
applicable to the mirades of the gospel, most either be rejected 
altogether, or admitted with a caution against being misled by the aa»- 
biguous use of words. The evidence, in this case, is not to be 
oonfoonded for a moment with that of a. report transmitted through 
successive ages to- the present time, since the record which oontains 
the miraculous facts carries us back to the apostolic age ; so that, 
admitting its antiquity to be what it pretends, of which there is the 
most satisfkctory evidence, the only link in the suceessio'ki b thai which 
separates the perfoiteers or spectators of the miracles from their 
narrators, who in the case before us, however, are freqaendy the same 
persons* 

In ofder to give that conspicuous place which is due to die greatest 
and most momentoos of these' miracles, as well as to do justice te the 
independent train of proofs by which it is supported. Dr. G. has assigned 
a separate letter to the Resurrection of Chnst, in which he has placed 
this great (act in the cleai^t light; and, to remove every shadow 
of hesitation arising from the- minute variations Jn the account given 
of it by the evangelists, has ta^en the pains to digest from thw sepa- 
rate narratives a distinct statement of the whol^ transaction, which, as 
fiir as. we have had time to Examine it, appears vety satisfactory. 

To this succeeds an ample illustration of the afgument for the 
truth of Christianity, drawn from its early and extensive propagaiisn ; 
Wheire the fact is placed beyond all contradiction, by numeroua and 
decisive testimonies, adduced from the ancient apologists jand pagan 
writers* The tlates of the ten sncceadve persecutions are. accurately 
assigned; and the most strikinj^ circumstances attending the last, in 
particular, are diiftinctly and forcibly exhibited^ . This forms the sidiject 
of. the ninth letter, which closes , with some admirable observations 
on the intrin^c excellence of the religion of Jesus, tenditag to show 
that it corresponds to all the characten, and fhlfils all the indications, 
which a revelation from heaven might be expected tp possess. 

The remaining letters which compose this volume a^e employed iit 
proving the inspiration of the Scriptures, and answering various 
misceUaneous objections and cavils advanced .against the Bible. 
Although we have already adduced some specimens of the author's 
style and eom^sition, and shall have occasion to pMuQe more in the 
cohrse of oar atrictorcs on the second volume, yet we cannot deny 
outselves the pleasure of laying beforo our readera the fo^wing 
highly beauiifitl and eloquent passage. Speaking of the atialegy 
betwe^ the difficulties offered in.the scienoes and the myateriA of 
ialigion, be'pbserves,~ 
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- ^ Philosophers, notwithstanding all th^sse difficulties, reeomnietid the 
(Bttltivatioii and diffusion of the sciences, because t>f their tendency to 
sharpen the intellectual faculties of man,, and ' meliorate his Gonditioa 
in society. With how much greatfsr reason and earnestness, then« 
should Ohristians recommend the dissemination and adoption of ^pure 
and undeJSled religion,' considering its direct tendency to enlarge the 
nndei^tanding, and yet €1{ it wiUi the contemplation of Deity; to 
purify and harmonize the passions, to refine the moral sense, to qtialify 
and strengthen for every function in life.; to sustain -under the pressure 
of affliction, to afford consolation in- sickness, and enable its to triumph 
in death! 

** What Other science can even make a pretension to dethrone 0{k 
pre8sion,^to abolish slavery, to exclude 'war, to extirpate fraud, to 
banish violence, to revive the withered blossoms of paradise"? .Such 
ftre the pretensions and blessings of genuine Christianity ; and wher- 
ever genuine Christianity prevails, they are experienced. Thua h 
accomplishes its promises on earth, where-alone it has enemies ; it 
will, therefore, accomplish them in heaven, where its friends reign. 
Here^ indeed, its advocate must be reduced to silence ; for how shall 
he display the meaning of its e^fe^/uii protnises! How describe 
dignity so vast, or picture glory so brilliant! How shall language 
delineate what mind cannot imagine! And where is that mind, among 
puny iuid ephemeral creatures, that can penetrate the thick obscure $ 
that can describe the light of perfect knowledge, that can feel 'ihe glow 
of perfect love, that can l)r^athe the air of perfect happiness f — \oL 
t pp. 76, 76. 

We proceed to notice the most impohant positions and reasonings 
contained in the second volume, which the author has devoted to a 
display 6f the doctrines and duties of Christianity. We are' aware 
that many will suspect him of a partial and bigoted attachment to his 
owjj opinions, in consequence of the anxiety he maldfests to commu-' 
nicate and support those views of Christianity whieh in his estimation 
form its most striking peculiarity. It is plain our author considers the 
evidences of* Christianity as entirely subservient to its doctrines; and 
that he is consequently far from supposing, with some modem divines, 
that he has accomplished his work by proving th&t Christianity ia. a 
true and a genuine revelation from God. He judges it necessary to 
epend some tini^e and some |abour in' considering what it is that is true, 
whatdt is, that is revealed. Were we not fkmiliar with die fact, we 
should not be a little surprised at the prevalence of a contrary persua- 
sion: we should probably think it strange that such a& anxiety shotdd 
be evinced to rest theHruth of Christiaiiity on the jSrmest possible basisj 
along with such a profound indifference to every attempt to investigate 
its import. Some wonderful charm, it seems, is contained in a hare 
avowal that Christianity is a revelation from Ood, apart from any die-' 
tinpt perceptions of iu truths, or any solemn advertence to its genuine 
steope and tendency. Embalmed ind preserved like eome Egyptian 
monarch, ifi the form of a venerable and antiquated document, it is to 
foe carefully kept, and always approached with respect, but never 
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allowed to take its place among ^he IWing, nor oiuppoaed to be Haefiil to 
manlund according to any known law of operation. The moat mag^ 
nifieent appellations are sailed to it : it is the light of die world, the 
trtie riches, the treasure hid. in the field, and the pearl of great price. 
All these, and a thonsaod other encomiums, are lavished on the Scrip- 
tares hy men who at the same time feel noscrtip^le in insinaating that 
this boasted commmucation from heaven contains no tniths beyond the 
limits of reason; and that what the bulk of Christians in our ages have 
deemed 'such are the distempered visions of enthiisiasm9.if they are 
not in some instances to be ascribed to the erroneous conceptions en- 
tertained by the apostles of the religion they were appointed to propa- 
gate. It is the possessiam of a revelation, not the uss^ which these 
men are accustomed to contemplate and to v^ue. As the miser con- 
ceive himself rich by the treasure which he never employs, so the 
p ets e no to whom we allude suppose themselves enlightened by a book 
fkom which they profess to derive no information, and saved by a 
religion which is allowed to engage little or none of their attention. 
This is one of the most distinguished features in the character of those 
who, with exemplary modesty, style themselves rational Christians^ 
In this spirit, a distinguished prelate of the present age* has published 
a collection of tracts for the benefit of the junior clergy; in which not 
a single treatise is admitted which professes to exhibit a view of 
Christian doctrine ; and has introduced it with a preface, ingeniously 
calculated, under pretence of decrying dogmas^ to bring all such in* 
quiries into contempt. It certainly is not difficult .to perceive whence 
this manner of thinking proceeds, nor whither it tends. It proeeeds 
from a rooted aversion to the genuine truths of revelatiop ; and had it 
not received a timely check, would have terminated in the general 
prevalence of skepticism. It presents a neutral ground, on which 
professed Christians and infidels may meet, and proceed to assail with 
their joint force the substantial truth of our rebgion. There is nothing 
in siich views of Christianity to appal the infidel;. nothing to mortify 
the pride, nothing to check or control the exorbitances of that ^ canial 
mind" which is ^ enmity against God.** In stripping the religion of 
Christ of all that is spiritual, it renders it weak and inefficacious as an 
instrument of renovating the mind ; and, by fostering its pride and 
sparing its corruption, prepares it for shaking ofi* the restraints of reli- 
gion altogether. It gives us, however, unfeigned satisfaction to per- 
ceive, that the evU we so much deprecate appears to have met vodi % 
fatal check ; and that the present times are distinguished by two things, 
which we cannot but consider- as most favourable prognostics, — aniin- 
creased attention to the peculiar doctrines of Christiakilty, and a glowing 
unaniBiity with respect to the modes in which, those doctrines are en- 
tertained. There is less disposition on the one hand to receive ibr 
Christianihr a system of pagan ethics, and on the other to confound 
points of doubtful q;>eculation with its fundamental doctrines. The 
leUgioue zeal of the p r ese nt day is nnre open and cathdio than in 
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fomwr timefs, partakitig less of thd acrimony of party, and mdre of 
the mspiration of troth and charity. The line of demflaiLatioiDi betweea 
eoufid doctrines and heresy is better ascertained than it has ever been 
before; and the* Christian world are eqnaUy arerse u> whatever ap» 
pioaches to Socinian impiety^ and to the mooting of interminable 
questions. - V - . v ' 

In the statements of the peculiar dOctrinee of Christianity, there are 
two extremes to be aydided. The one is, that of pusiUanimoosly 
drinking from their bold originality/and attempting to recommend 
them to the acceptance of proud and worldly-minded men by the arti- 
fices of palliation and disgmse; of which, in our opinion, the Bishop 
of Lincoln has given an egregious specimen in his late work.* The 
other extreme is that of stating them in a metaphysical form, mixing 
doubtiVil deductions with plain assertions, and thereby encumbering 
them with needless subtleties and refinements. We should neither be 
ashained of the dictates of ^e ^phrit, nor " add to his words, lest we 
be reproved.** They will slwzys appear with the most ac|vamage^ and 
carry the most.conviction, when they are exhibited in their native shn* 
{^ci^, without being mixed with heterogeneous matter, or with posi- 
tiona of doubtful aiHhority. In our apprehension, the true way of 
eontemplating tSae peculiar doctrines of Cbriatianity is to consider 
them as fae^i believed on the authority of die 43upreme Being, not to 
be proved by reason ; since their truth does not reaub from any pereepi*, 
tible relations in our ideas, but they owe their existence entirely to the 
will and counsel of the Almighty Potentate. On this account, we 
never consider it safe to rest their truth on a plulosophioal basis, nor 
imagine it is possible to add to their evidence by an elaborate train of 
reasoning. LA the fair grammatical import of doripture language be 
Ittvestigiued ; and whatever propositions are, by an easy and natural 
kterpretation, deducible from thence, let them be received as thedic* 
tatesof infinite Wisdom, whatever aspect they bear, er whatever ilifiS- 
culties they present. Repugnant to reason they never can be, because 
they apring from the Author of it ; but superior to reason, whose limits 
they wiir infinitely surpass, we must expect to find them, since they 
are a communication of such matters of fact, respecting the (Spiritual 
and eternal World, as need not have been communicated, if the know- 
ledge of them could have been acquired from any other quarter. The 
(acts with which we have become acquainted in the natural world 
would appear stup^doos, were they communicated merely on the evi- 
dence of testimony ; they fall to astonish us, chiefly because they have 
been arrived at step^by stc(p, by me^s of their analogy to some pre- 
ceding one. We have climbed the eminence by a slow piogressioii, 
and our pmapect has insensibly widened as we advanccfd, instead bf 
being transported ihither instantaneoualy by a superior power. Reve- 
lation conducts tks to the truth at once, without previouli training, with« 
out any intellectqal process preceding, withttut condescending to afford 
other proof than what results fitnn the veracity and wisdom of the 

*1fiiittM « A iMftaaoon tr CilvliklMM." 
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Creator : and wheo we oonaider that this truth respects moch subUDaer 
relations .and conoems than those which subsist in the material world, 
— that it regards the ways and counsels of God respecting man's 
eternal destiny, — is it surprising it should embrace what greatly sur- 
passed our previous conjectures, and- even transcends our perfect oom- 
prehension t To a serious and upright mind, however, its discoveries 
are no sooner made than they become supremely acceptable : the in- 
teiposition of the Deity in the great moral drama is seen to be abso- 
lutely necessary ; since none but infinite wisdom could clear up the 
intricacies, nor any power short of omnipotence relieve the distress it 
produced. These very truths, which some ridicule m mysteries, and 
others despise as dogmas, are, to the enlightened, *' sweeter than hcney 
or the honeycomb ;** apart from which, whatjever else is contained in 
the Bible would be perfectly tasteless and insipid. . Though he receives 
enrery communicatiott from God with devout and grateful emotions, he 
feels BO hesitation in confessing, that it is in these parts of revelation 
he especially exults and triumphs ; it is these which, in his estimation, 
entitle it to the appellation of ** marvellous lightJ* 

If it is no .small gratifieation ■ to find ao perfect a -concurrence in 
these sentiments on Uie part of our author, to find them stated and 
illustrated in so able a manner as they are throughout this work is a 
stfll greaier. The first letter in this volume is devoted to a ^[eneral 
view of the Christian doctrines, designed to obviate certain prejudices, 
and to prepare the mind for that serious inquiry into their nature and 
import which cannot fail, under the blessing of God| of conducting it 
to the most satisfactory conclusions. 

Our author never loses sight of the gospel, as a ^restorative dispen^ 
sation : this is its primary and most essential feature ; and the most 
dangerous and numerous aberrations from it may be traced to the 
negleot of considering it in this light. It is not a proscription of a 
rule of life to the innocent, but Uie annunciation of a stupendous 
method of relief for the sinner. Overlooking all petty varieties and 
subordinate distinctions, it places the whole human race on one level ; 
abases them all in the dust before the Infinite Majesty ; and offers, indis- 
criminately, a prorisioa of sanctification to the polluted, and ;of pardon 
to the guilty. These are the glad tidings ; this is the jubilee of the 
whole earth, proclaimed in the songs of angels, celebrated in the 
praises of ihe church, alike in her militant and her triumphant state — 
whether toiUng in the vale of mortality, or rejoicing before the throne. 

The f econd letter in the series which composes this volume is on 
the Depravity of Human Nature,* where the reader will find the evi- 
dence of that jn^ancholy but fundamental truth exhibited with n\uch 
conciseness, perspicuity, and force. The third is employed in stating 
the arguments for the atonement of -Christ, under the four divisions of 
t3rpical, prophetical^ historical, and declaratory proofs ; and the whole 
is closed by a very luminous and satisfactory answer to the most 
«pe(noiu| fib^Qtxom against tliat momentous truth. In adverting to the 
objection to a vicarious sacrifice, founded on die notion of its being 
myost that the innocent sbould be appointed t»^enfihr in the room of 
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the gijfl^t va meet with the fbllowing admiiakUe passage of Ansfabishop 
TiUotson, remarkable for that perfect good sense, umplicity, and per* 
spicuity which distinguish the writings of that excellent prelate. 

*Mlf the m'atter,* says he^ 'were searched to the bottom, all this 
perrerse contention about oxar Saviour's sufi^ring for our benefitf but 
not in our stead, Will signify just nothing. For if Christ died for our 
benefitf so as, sdme way or odier, bv virtue of his dea^h andmffering^^ 
to saye lis fiom.the wrath of Ciodf, and to procure our escape £rom 
eternal death ; this, for aught I know, is all that anybody means by 
his dying in our stead. For he that dies with an intention to do that 
benefit for another, or to suoe Mm from decttht doth certainly, to all 
intents and purposes, die in his place and stead.^ And if they will 
grant this to be their meaning, the controversy is at an end, and both 
sides are agreed in the thing, and do only differ in th^ phrase an^ 
manner of expression ; which is to seek a quarrel, and an occasion of 
difference, when there is no real ground for it-*a thing which ought to 
be yery far firom reasonable and peaceable minds. . For many ^ the 
Socinians say, that our Saviour's voluntary death and sufferings pro- 
cured his exaltation at the right-hand of God, and power and anthority 
to forgive sins, and to give eternal life to as many as he pleased : so 
that ^ejF^graiK that < his obedience and sufferings, in. the meritorious 
cdnsequeqce of them, redound to>our benefit and advantage as much 
zk we pretend to say they do ; only they are loath, in express terms, to 
acknowledge that Christ ^ied in our stead ; and this for no other reason 
that I can imagine but because they have denied it sa often and so 
ht^' "—Vol. n. p. 64. / 

. We have only to say, oh this part of the subject, that we heartily 
commiserate the atate of that man-s mind, who, whatever Socinian 
]H«judices he may have felt against the most glorious of all doctrines, 
that of the atonement, does not feel them shaken at least^ifnot removed, 
by the arguments adduced in this letter. 

The next is devoted to the defence of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
which our author evinces in a masterly manner, from the predictions 
of the ancient prophets, compared with their application in the New 
Testament; from the conduct, the miracles, and the discourses of our 
Lord ; from the declarations of his apostles ; and from the concurrent 
testimony of the early Christian writers and martyrs, before the council 
of Nice. Under the last head the reader will meet with a copious 
induction of passages attesting this grand doctrine, selected widi much 
judgment, and applied with great force. The author all along contends 
for the divinity of Christ as a fundamental teaei ; and., of course, will 
forfeit all pretensions to candour with ratumo/ Christians, on whose 
approbation, indeed, he appearei to set vary little value. .' . 

In the next letter^ vduch ii on Conversion, he hats treated of the 
nature and necessity of that pew birth on which our Lord insisted so 
strenuously in his discourse with Nicodemiis, in a manner which will 
be as offensive to mere nominal Christians as it will be instructive and 
satisfactory to serious and humble inqairers afler truth. He shows, 
from well-known and indnbitahto facts, the reality of such a change; 
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•od ennoat its udtspeKMible necessity from the exfiress deelsrstioBs 
of Scriptute, dis corruptaoa of human nature, the ei^dted eharaeter of 
the Deity, and the nature of that pure and perfect felicity to which 
good men aspire after death. In illustrating this subjecta he has made 
a happy use of Bishop Burnet's Narrative of the Conversion of the 
Earl of Boehsster, — ^has carefully gusided his readers a^inst the 
pernicious "eiior of confounding regeneration with ^baptism,-— and has 
closed die discussion with solving certain difficulties arising out of the 
subject, which have often perplexed serious minds. ' 

As every effect naturally invites us to contemplate the cause, he 
passes ftom conversion to the consideration of Divine influence, whieh 
IS the subject of the succeeding letter: and were we to give our 
ef^inioQ of the comparative meiit of the different parts of this volume, 
we should be inclined to assign the pahn to the disquisition on this 
confessedly mysterious subjects In no part, certainhr, is the tigov 
of theaatfaor's very powerful understandmg more eminently exerted ; 
in none 4ure the prejudices founded on a pretended philosophy more 
triumpisamly dispelled. He has shown, in the most satisfaetoiy 
manner, that the belief of an immediate divine influence on the mind, 
not only accords with the sentiments of the wiaiiest men in pligan times,- 
bttt thai it is rendered highly reasonable by the close analogy it bears 
to the bestiestablished laws of the material world. Though there are 
many admirable passages in this portion of the work, whidi it would 
gxattfy us to lay before our readers, we must content ouiselves wiA 
ilie fi»llowing» 

" No person ean look into the world with the eye of a philosopher, 
and not soon ascertain that the grand theatre of phenomena which 
lies before him is naturally subdivided into two gk^at classes of sco* 
nery ; the one exhibiting constrained, the other voluntaiv motion ; the 
former eharactenstic of. matter, the latter as deariy indiieating some- 
thing perfectly distinct from matter, and possessing totally opposite 
quslities* > Pulverize matter,' says Saurin, *give it all die different 
forms of which it is. susceptible, elevate it to its highest degree of 
Bttainmcnt, mske it vast and immense, moderate or small, luminous or 
obscure, opaque or transparent, there will never resuk any thing but 
figures; and never will you be able, by aU these combinations or 
divisions, to produce one siogle sentiment, one single thou^t*' The 
reason is obvious i a substance compounded of inntimerable parts, 
whteh every OtnC' acknowledges matter to bel cannot be the subject of 
Sh individual consciousness ; the seat of which must be a sihiple and 
andivided substance ; as die great Dr. Clarke has long ago inefrag^y 
shown. Intellect and volition are quite of a different nature from 
eonporeal figure or motion, and must reside in, ot emanate from, a 
didlereot kind of being, a kind which, to distinguish it from matter, is 
called spirit ov mind. Of these, th^ one is necessarily inert, the other 
sssenliaUy ai^ve^ The one is characterized by want iif animation, 
lifo, and eren motion, except as it is ui^ged by something ab extra: 
die other is livmg, energetic, self-moving, and possesshd of power to 
move other dnngs* We oftoi fsncy, it is tru^ d»t malier^ves mat- 
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ter ; 1)at this, stricdy Bpeakin^, is not correct Wfieit one wheei* or 

i lever, in a system of machinery, commiUiieBtes motion to matter, it 

I can, at most, only communicate what it has iFecetved ; and if yoa trace 

i the connexion of the mechanism, you Will at length arriTe at a first 

i mover, which first mover is, in fact, spiritual. If, for example, it be 

i ah animal, it is evidently the spiritual part of that animal from whence 

I the Inotion originally sprmgs. If, otherwise, it be tiie descent of a 

I weight, or the fall -of water, or the force of a current of air, or the 

expansive power of steam, the action must be ultimately referretl to 

t what are styled powers of nature, that is, to gravitation or elasticity ; 

i ftnd these, it is now well known, cannot be explamed by any allusion 

t io material principles, but to the indemnent operation of the Great 

I Spirit m whom wh Uve, and move, and have our beihg-^e finger of 

I CJod touching and urging the various subordinate spring, which, in 

I their turn, move the several parts of the uniyerse. Thus God acts in 

all places, in all times, and upon all persons. The whole malarial 

I world. Were it not for his Spirit^ would be inanimate and inactiYe : all 

motion is derived either from his energy or finom a spirit which he aoi* 

mates ; and it is next to certain^ that the only primary acticm is that 

of spirit, and the most direct and immediate that of spirit upon spirit.^ 

--P. 164. 

' We doubt not the intelligent reader will be of opinion, that the 
author has gone to the very bottom of this subject, and will fe^el^hiiiK 
self highly gratified in fiesing it plaeod ia ao clear and convincing a 
light ; the more so, as he has taken care to guard against its most 
obvious abuse, by showing that the infioence f^ which he conteudaip 
not to be expected independent of nieans, — among which he eonsiders 
prayer, and a conscientious regard to known duty as the princ^paL 
' We earnestly recommend this part of the performance t6 such of our 
readers as have, upon too li^t grounds, imbibed philosophical pre^ 
dices' against the doctrine contended for; a doctrine which liai at die 
foundation of all spiritual religion, though treated by many with an 
excess of insolence and scorn, which can hardly be accoonted £df 
without adverting to the injudicious conduct of its advocates. - > 

The important doctrine of Justification by Faith forms .the subjeel 
of the next letter in the series. Here, after eonfirming the position he 
means to defend by the authority of the Homilies, he proceeds to s 
more particular discussion of the ftubject, under three heads of ihquny t •, 
What is meant by justification 1 — what by faith f — and what is the 
genuine import of '* justification by faith f Under each of these tha 
reader will meet with much instruction, arising from a very luminous 
statement of truth; accompanied with happy illustrations. The charge 
against the doctrine pleaded for, of its tending to licentiousitess* is 
very successfully combated and refiited 

The exhibition of the leading doctrines of Christidni^ is completed 
in the three follewing letters,— K>n Providence, the Resurrection* and 
Ac Etennd E^xistence of Man after Death. We perused with mueh 
satiiifaction the author's masterly defence of a particular pMvideiicek 
(he denial of which 1% to all praetacal purposes, sqivvalent to tkks 
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denial of a prOTidenoe altogether. Truit in God is the act of an indi- 
vidual, as all the exercises of piety must necessarily be ; so that if 
the providence of Crod embraces not the concerns «f individuals, no 
rational foundation can be conceived for expecting protection from 
danger, or relief under distress, in answer to prayer. The denial of 
a particular providence is, it must be confessed, the best possible ex- 
pedient for keeping God at a distance — and on that account so vehe- 
mently insisted on by certain periodical wHters, the poison of whose 
impiety, prepared, it is generally understood, by hallowed hands, and 
distributed throvgh the nation in a popular and seducing vehicle, haa 
met with a powerful antidote and rebuke from Dr. Gregory, who, him- 
self a layman,- willbe honoured as the<:hampionof that religion which 
a clerg}rman has insulted and betray ed^* How is it that the con- 
ductors of the publication: alluded to allot to this clerical associate the 
province of libelling religion ! Is it that its alliance with nominal 
aanctity give^ rank impiety a new zest, at the same time that its total 
dereliction of principle more perfectly incorporates the specific design 
of the article with the general character of the work % 

In treating of the Resurrection of the Dead, the author has happily 
availed himself of th% striking analogies which the system of nature 
presents, as if designed on purpose, as Tertullian more than insinuates, 
to' excite the expectation of such an event. . Among others highly de- 
serving attention, we shall present our readers with the following, ia 
the words of Dr. Gregory : — 

^ Nearly allied to these are the examples of peculiar transforma- 
tions undergone by various insects, and the' state of rest and insensi- 
bility which' precede thqse transformations : such as the chrysalis or 
aurelia state of butterflies, moths, and sUkworms. The myrmeleon 
formicaleo, of whose larva, and its extraordinary history, Reaumur and 
Ro^ael have given accurate descriptions, continues in its insensible or 
chrysalis state about four weeks. The Ubellula, or dragon-fly, con- 
tinues still longer in its state of inaction. Naturalists tell us that the 
worm repairs to the margin of its pond, in quest of a convenient place 
of abode during its insensible state. It aUaches itself to a plant, or 
piece of dry wood, and the skin, which gradually becomes parched 
and brittle, at last splits o'pposite to the upper part of the thorax: 
through this aperture the insect, now 'become winged, quickly pushes 
its way i andv being thus extricated from confinement, begins to expand 
its wings, to flutter, and finally to launch into the air with that grace- 
ftrlness and ease which are peculiar to this majestic tribe. Now, who 
that saw for the first time the liule pendant coffin in which the insect 
lay entombed, and was ignorant oJT the transformation of which we are 
now speakin?, would ever predict that in a few weeks, perhaps in a 
few days or hours, it would become^ one of the most elegant and a6> 
tive of winged insects ! And who that contemplates with tlte fnind of a 
philosopher this curious transformation, and knows that two yeafs be* 
me the inaept^mounts into air, even while it is living in water, it has 
the radimenta of wings, can deny that the body of a dead man may 
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si some future penod be again invested with vigour and aotivity, and 
soar .to regions for which some latent organization may have peculiarly 
fitieditr— P. 226. 

In descanting on the change that will be .effected by the reeurreo- 
tioo, when we shall be invested with a glorified body, the language of 
the author rises to a higb pitch of elevation, and exhibits a scene which 
surpasses the brightest visions of poetry ; while the ^xaptneis of the 
delineation in its most essential lineaments is attested by -the ** true 
sayings of God.** The science with which the mind of Uie author is 
so lichlj imbued enables him to mingle a refined spirit of philosophy 
with the c(riours of imagination, which, without diminishing their bright- 
ness, compels the assent of the understanding, while it captivates 
the heart. 

la the letter on the Eternal Existence after Death,, the authorstrmm- 
ously opposes the sleep of the soul, and urges formidable, and, we 
apprehend, irrefragable arguments for interpreting the passages of Scr^ 
ture whieh speak of the everlasting misery of the impenitent, in their 
obvious and literal sense : nor have we met with a discussion pf this 
awful subject so calculated tOi^any conviclion to a philosophical mind, 
provided it be disposed to bow to the authority of revelation. His 
confutation of the reasoning of his opponents, founded on the supposed 
Wibiguity oC the terms employed to denote an eternal duration» is 
particulacly masterly. 

. On the third branch of his subject, which relates to the Duties, ^f 
Christianity, he is comparatively brief,-^ot, it is evident, from 'his 
undervaluing their importance, but partly* we conceive^ on account of 
the. length of his former discussions, and partly because in this part 
there is. Uttle room for controvei^sy. He has contented himself with 
arranging the duties of Christianity under three heads-^those which 
relaee to God, to. our fellow-creatures, and to ourselves; and with 
illustrating and enforcing them by a direct appeal .to the la'ngwage of 
Scripture. 

Having endeavoured to put oinr readers in. possession of the gene^ 
plan and design of this work, we shall' close this article with a few* 
general observations on it 

Dr. Gregory, throughout, denominates the abetters of the simple 
humanity of Christ, Socinians, instead of employing their favdurite 
appellation of Unitarians. We rejoice that he has done so, and hopehis 
example will be generally followed. To accede to the appellation of* 
tJnitarians is to yield up the very point in debate ; for, ask them what 
they mean by. Unitarian, and they will feel up scruple in replying that 
it denotes a believer in one God, ia opposition to a tritheist. . That this 
is not asserted at random is evident, as well from many other facts, as 
from the following very remarkable one, — that >irhen a noted academic 
was some years since expelled from the university, of Cambi:idffe, amid' 
various points which he insisted on in* his defence, one was this, that 
b was quite absurd to censure him for avowing Unitarian principlesi 
since he never heard but of one person who publicly declared himself 
mi a Vfulmwih Now what did be mean \^ this singular a sser tion t 
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Did he mean to say that he neverheard of more than one person who 
publicly affirmed his behef in a plurtdity of persons in the Godhead 1 
This is impossible. What could he mean, then, bm-that hencTer knew 
but of one person who affirmed himself no< to be a beUevor mono God f — 
which is neither more nor less than to identify the term Unitarian with 
a belieyer in one God, and the term Trinitarian with a believer in three. 
Let the intelligent public judge whether it is not hi§^ time to withhold 
fitMB these men an appellation which assnmes the question at issoey 
and which cannot be bestowed without being conv^ted into an occa- 
sion of insult and triumph over their opponents. - There was a time 
when the learning and moderation of Lsurdner,, and the fame and science 
of Pdestley, combined to throw a transitory splendour over'their system, 
and to procure from the Christian world a forbearance and com^ni- 
sanoe to which they were ill entitled. That time is past Such rait&nol 
Christians as diey are should have discernment to perceive that it 
is not with them as in months past, i^en the candle of their leader 
shone around them : it becomes them to bow their spirit to the humbled 
state of their fortunes. They should learn at last toiuiow themselves. 
The worid is perfectly aware, whether they perceive it or not, that 
Socinianisiti is now a headless trunk, bleeding at every Van, and ezhibiw 
ing no other symptom of life but its firightfnl convulsions. 

But why should they be offended at being styled Socinians, when it 
is undeniable that they agree with Socinqs in his fundamental position 
(the simple hmnanity of Christ), which is all the agreement that sub- 
sists between the followers of Calvin or Arminius and those eminent 
persons ! The Calvinista are far from conciirriiig in eveiy particidar 
vrith Calvin, — the>Arminiana With Arminius r, yet neither of them have 
violemly disclaimed these appeUations,' or oozisidered them as terms of 
reproach. Why are the Sociniansonly offended at beibg denominated 
after Socinus ? Is it l)ecause they differ in the nature of Christ's per- 
son from that celebrated heresiarch ? This they will not pretend. . But 
they differ from him in many respects 1 In what respects ! Is it in 
those respects in which his 6entiments> gave most offence to the Chris- 
tian world? la it that ihey have recited from him in that direetioa 
which brings them nearer to the generally received doctrine of the 
church? Just the reverse. In the esteem of all but themselves they 
have desceiidied many degrees lowerin the scale of error, have j4unged 
many fathoms deeper in the gulf of impiety ; yet^ with an assurance 
df which they have furnished the only example, they affect to consider 
ttiemselves injived. by being styled Socinians, when th^ know in their 
own consciences that they differ fr6in Socinus only In pushing the 
de^ftdation of the Saviour to a much greater lengtl^— and that in the 
tiews of the Christian world their religious delinquencies differ from hie 
only as treason differs fhun sedition, or iacrilege from theft The appel- 
lation of Socinian, as applM iti them, Is ii term of forbearance, ealen- 
lated, if they would suffer it, not to eaq^se, biU to lude a part oi their 
ehtme. " Let them assume any denomination they please, provided it 
be sneh as will fahrly represent their sentiments* ^ Let them be slylid 
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But let them not be designated by a tenn which is merely coveted, by 
them for the pmpose of chicane and imposture. 

Our readers -will perceive- that the system which Dr. Gregory strenu- 
ously abets is orthodoxy ; but it is moderate and eatholic ; it is the 
orthodoxy of the first, three centuries ; it is that system which^ commu- 
nicated l^ Christ and hk apostles« pervaded the church long before 
the confusion of modem sects arose, or even the distinction betwten 
Protestants and Catholics was heard of: it is the orthodoxy which has 
nourished tjhe root of piety in every age, Warmed the breasts of saints 
and martyrs, and will con^ue to subsist in the church till the heavens 
and the earth are no m'ore. ' • ^ ' * 

We congratulate the public on the accession of Dr. G. to such a 
cause ; and sincerely rejoice, that amid his multifarious scientific 
pursuits he has found time and inclination to meditate so deeply, and 
to exhibit so successfully, ** the truth as it is in Jesus.** We hope his 
teample will stimula^ other men of science and genius to pursue so 
noble a careeit We will venture to assure them that upon a dying 
bed, it will occasion.no regret to reflect upon their having enrolled 
their namea with such illustrious laymen as Bojde, Newton, and Locke 
i^ the defence of Christianity. ^ ^ 

In a beautiful passage of Eurij^ides, Medea is. introduced, express- 
ing her surprise that amid such a midtitude of inventions and inqui- 
ries, the art of persuasion, the mistress of human volition, should alone 
have been neglected. This neglect cannot be imf>uted to Dr. Gregory* 
He has unit^ with extraordinary attainments in the';ieverer sciences, 
the art of . recommending his sentiments with the most imprsssivs 
effect ; and though he is above a solicttude respecting the minuter 
graces of finished composition, be exhibits in an c»ninent degree the 
most important ingredients of good writing. He is correct and lumi« 
nous, and often rises to the tone of the roodt impassioned feeling; His 
language is eminently easy, flowing, and idiomatic The abstraotioQS 
of science have not in him exerted the influence ofien imputed to them, 
of chilling the heart, and impairing the vigour of the imagination. 
While he reasons with the comprehension, and depth which distinguish 
the philosopher, he feels with ardour, and4)ainu with force. He is 
oflen inspired and transported with hia theme. In the midst of 
pursuits which are not always found to have a propitious effi^on the 
religious character of their votaries, he has found the means <Kf pre- 
senring his devotion in its warmth, his faith in its purity, and his 
sensibility in its infantine fireshness and vigour. 

We must conclude with earnestly recomotending this work to the 
attentive perusal of young persons whose minds have been cultivated 
by science and letters; and must be permitted to add, dial we are 
acquainted with no book, in the circle of English literature, which 
is equally cdculated to give penons of that ddscription just viewi/ 
of the evideDce* th^ nature, and the importance of revealod religioB. 
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Memoirs of the kUe Rev. Theophilus Lindseyi, A* AT., including a hrirf 
Analysis tfHis Works ; together with Anecdotes dnd Letters ofemi- 
nerU Persons^ his Friends and Correspondents: also^ a general View 
of the Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine in England and America. 
Dy ThoMab Bblsham, Minister of the Chapel in Essex-Street, 8vo. 
Pp. zxhr. 644. 18^12. 

Ab the Life of Mr. Lindsey is evidently adopted as a vehicle for the 
pfopagation of Socinian sentiments, we shall be excused for being more 
copious in our reqiarks upon it than the biography of a man of such 
extreme mediocrity of talents could otherwise possibly justify. If a 
zealous attachment to any system of opinions can be supposed to be 
aided. by its asso<iiation with personad reputation, we cannot wonder at 
finding Mr. Lindsey's fondness for socinianism so anient and so perse- 
vering, inasmuch as the annals of religion scarcely fumtsh an instance 
of a celebrity acquired so entirely by the adoption of a particular creed. 
Luther and Calvin would have risen to distmcdon, in' all probability, if 
the Reformation had never been heard of; while ^e existence of such 
a itiaQ as Mr. Lindsey would not have been known beyond the precincts 
of his parish, had he not, under a peculiar combination of circumstances, 
embraced the tenets of Socinus. 

His reputation is altoged>er accidental and* factitious. Though the 
leading events of his life, with one exception, are marked by no striking 
peculiarities, yet, by (he help of a great deal of adventitious matter, 
Mr. B. has contrived to make it the groundwork of a bulky and not 
ufientertaining volume— disfigured, however, throughout by that languid 
and inelegant verbosity which characterizes all his compositions. It 
must.be confessed Mr* Belsham has taken care in this work to exhibit 
himself as no ascetic; no religious enthusiast, but quite a man of the 
vorid; not by a lively delineaiion of its manners and foibles, s^l less 
by a development of the principles by which mankind are actuated, 
but by such a profusion of compliments biestowed on men of rank and 
title, and so perfect a prostration before secular grandeur, as has never 
bee|f4>arallded9 we suspect, in a Christian divind. At th^ ^ pomp aod 
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cflrcurnvtance" of human life, thiB phik)«»pher appears swed and planet- 
atruck, aind utteiiy incapable of exercising that small' portion of dis* 
crimination with which nature has endowed him. . Every nobleman or 
statesman he has occasion to introduce is uniformly ushered in with a 
splendid l^tinue of gorgeous epithets, in which th^re are as little taste 
and variety as if they had been copied Teibatim from the rolls at the 
herald's office. Orators of pro-eminent powers, together with virtuous 
and enlightened noblemen, meet us at every tu^n ; and we are not a 
little surprised at finding so much of the decoration and splendour of 
this mortal scene in so close contact with the historical details of unita^ 
nanism. We have long remfurked^the eagerness. (^ Socinians to em- 
blazon their system by associations with learning,* rank, and fashion; 
but on no other occasion have we seen this4iumour carried so far aa in 
these Memoirs. •' 

The leading events of Mr^ liindsey's life aM the follo^wing. He was 
bom June 20, 1728, at 'Afiddlewich in Cheshire, where his fkther was 
a mercer in respectable circumstances, hut was afterward reduced bv 
misfortunes.. His mother, whose maiden name was Spencer, was 
distantly related to the Marlborough family ; and previously to her 
marriage lived twenty years in the family of Frances, Coutaiess of > 
HuntiUgdon, — a circumatance which led to considerable intnnacy, that 
continued for some yeaja, With the celebrated Selina, Countess of 
tiumingdon^ who married the* son of that lady. Uhder the patronage 
of Lady Betty and Lady Ann Hastings, Mr. Ltndsey was educated, 
first at a school in the neighbourhood of Middlewich, whence he was 
removed, and placed under the care of. the Rev. Air. Barnard, master 
of the free grammar-school in that town, who is represented as a gen- 
tleman of dbtinguished learning and piety. His vacations were usually 
spent at the mansion of his noble patronesses, in the vicinity of I^eeds, 
duri^ig the, life of Lady Betty Hastings ; and, after her decease, at 
Ashby Place, near Ashby de la Zouch, in LeicesterAire, where I^dy 
Ann then fixed her residence. In the eighteenth yesft* of his'age, May 
21, 1741, he was admitted a student at St. Jofan^s, Cambridge, where 
he acquitted himself with credit in his academical exercises, and be- 
haved with such exemplary propriety as to attract the attention of Dr.' 
Reynolds, Bishop of Lincoln, who thought fit to intrust him with the 
care of his grandson, a youth of fifteen. He was- elected fellow of St.' 
John's College in April, 1747. Having been ordained by Bishop 
Gibson, he was, at the recommendation of Lady Ann Hasdngs, pre- 
sented to a chapel in Spital Square by Sir George Wheeler, la a 
short time after his settlement in London, the Duke of Sirtnerset 
received him into his house in the capacity of domestic cha^rfain. He 
continued, after the decease oTthat nobleman, to reside some lime with 
the duchess-dowager, better known by the tttk of Countess of Hert* 
ford; and at her request he accompanied he^ grandson, the-preseiiti 
Duke of Northumberland, then about tune y^ars^of age and in a deli-, 
cate state of healthi to the Continent, where he continued two }[em$ 
at thd expiration of which time he brought back his noble pupil, im* 
proved both in hit health and leaxping. From this diatingnialied per* 
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aonage he ocmtiniied to receive atteatimns and fevimiB as long as he 
lived. Immediately after hb return from the Continenti he was pre- 
•ented by the Earl of Northumherland to the valuable rector)^ of Kirkby 
Whiakei in the north riding of Yorkshire ; at first, under toodjUon to 
resigD it when ^e person for whom it was* intended should dome of 
age ( biut this young man dying a short time afterward, it was given 
io Mr. Lindsey unconditioOaHyiy in the usual form. In this veiy retired 
situation Mr. Lindsey continued about three jrears ; and, during his 
residence in yorkshire, he became acquainted with the cdebrated 
Archdeacon Blackbume, at. Richmond, — a circumsunee which led to 
imp<Hrtant oohaequences, and to which he was indebted, under Provi- 
dence, for the most important blessing of his life. 

In the year 1756, at the request of the Huntingdon family, he resigned 
the living of Kirkby Whiske for the living of Piddletown, in Dorset- 
sbire^ which was. in the gift of the Earl of Huntingdon. In this place 
he lived seven years ; and in 1760 married Miss Ektirorth, the step- 
daughter of Archdeacon ^lackbume^^— a lady whose principles were 
congenial with his own, Hfnd who is represented as possessed of a 
superior xuiderstanding an^ of exalted virtue. It was during his resi- 
dence in that situation that he^first began to entertain scruples oon- 
cemingthe lawfulness of Trinharian worship, and of his continuing to 
officiate in the established church. It appears he had, from his eariy 
youth, disapproved of some things in. the Thirty-nine Articles. Some 
years afterward, these doubts were matured into a foil conviction that 
the divinity of Christ was an erroneoua tenet, and that ^e Fathte was 
the sole object ^f worship ; in consequence of which, while in Dorset- 
shire, he took some previous steps with a view to quitting his prefer- 
ment in the -church^ In the year 1762, upon the appointment of the 
late Duke of Northumbedand to be lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he was 
strongly urged to accept the place of chaplain to his grace; "^ich, 
irom the preference he gave to a retired situation, he declined. An 
opportunity occurring the 3Pear following of exchanging hb living for 
that of Catterick in Yorkshire, he made the exchange, for the sake of 
enjoying ,the socieQr o( Archdeacon Blaokburne and his family, who 
Jived, in that neighbourhood. On this occasion, Mr. Belsham justly 
remarits, *^It may appear singular that Mr. Lindsey could submit u> 
that renewed subscription which was requisite in order to his induction 
to a new living. 

^ And the case," he adds, ^* appears ihe more extraordinary, as many 
clergymen who, in consequence of a revolution in their opinions, had 
become dissatisfied with the Articles^ would never, for the sake of ob- 
ta^png the most valuable preferment, subscribe them again, though, 
while ihey were permitted to remain unmolested, they did not perceive 
it to be thehr duty to retire ftom the church."-^?^ 17. 

The extreme wont of candour and sincerity evinced by such conduct 
is'. very unsadsfactorily apologized for by Mr. Lindsey, and is very 
gently reproved by Mr. Belsham. Th^ principal plea alleged by Mr. 
L* in defence of himself is, that as he continued to o^ciate in the forms 
of the humg^f his renewed subscription gave him titde oonceitit sii^e 
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be oonndered himself erery time he* used the liturgy as virtuiBJlf 
repeating his suhscriptioD. At length, he brought himselft he says, to 
eonsider the Trinitarian forms in the liturgy, and the iuTOcations at the 
entrance of the litany, as 

«* A threefold represenution of the one God, the Father, gOTerauiff 
all things by himself and by his Son and Spirit; and as a threeioM 
way of addressing him as a Creator, and original benevolent cause of 
dl things, as Redeemer of mankind by his Son, and their Sanctifier by 
his Holy Spirit."— P. 23. 

How far he was influenced by mercenary considerations in retaining 
his station under such circumstances it is impossible to say ; but that 
he was guilty of much collusion and impious pretarlcation in this affair 
cannot l^ reasonably doubted. Nor is there any speeies of simulation 
or dissinmlation in religion which might not be justified on pretences 
equally plausible : and when we recollect that Mr. L. persbted in that 
conduct for a series o( years, we shall find it difficult to conceive of 
him as that prodigy of virtue which Mr. Belsham represents him. ** He 
must be a severe moralist," says Mr. B., ^ whom such a eoocession. 
does not satisfy." And what is this concession that is to stop every 
moutht and to convert censure into praise t We will give it in Mr. L.'s 
own words — it is this : 

** Not," says, he, ** that I noW justify myself therein ; yea, rather I 
eondemn myself. But as I have humble hope of the Divine forgive* 
liess, let not men be too rigid in their censures." — ^P. 24. 

It is impossible to conceive a confession of conduct extremely 
eriminal in terms of lighter reprehension ; but, agreeably to the theory 
of (Mr. B., the merit of repentance so much exceeds the moral turpi- 
tude of transgression, that the faintest indications of it transport him 
with admiration. For our parts, were we not aware of the tendency 
•f Socinianism to produce a most attenuated conception of the evU 
of mxtn we should have expected to find such insincerity and impiety 
deplored in the strongest language of penitential sorrow. As we wish, 
however, to do ample justice to the real virtues of Mr. L., we feel a 
pleasure in quoting the following account of the manner in which he 
conducted himself while he was rector of Gatterick. 

*«No sooner was he settled," says his biographer, '*in his new 
situation, than he applied himself with great assiduity, in his extensive 
and populous parish, to perform the duties of a parochial minister. 
He regularly officiated twice on the Sunday in his parish church, and 
in the interval between the services he catechised young people. He 
visited the sick, he relieved the poor, he established and supported 
charity schools for the children, he spenl^ considerable sums of money 
in feeding the hungry, in clothing the naked, in providing medicines 
for the diseased, and in purchasing and distributing books for the 
instruction of the ignorant. In his domestic arrangements, the greatest 
economy was observed, that he and his excellent lady might have the 
greater surplus to expend in liberality and charity ; for it was a nde 
with him to lay up nothing ftom the income of his living." — P. 26. 

This is unqoestionaUy a fdeasing piDturs of the character of air 
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exemplary Christian pastor* It does not appear that 
success attended his labours. On jdiis head he contents himself with 
expressing a faint hope that some of the seed he had sowed might not 
be lost 

In this situation he continued ten years, till a dangerous fit of sickness 
roused his conscience, and rendered his contiauance in the discharge 
of his ecclesiastical functions insupportable. We are far from wishing 
to depreciate the value of that sacrifice which Mr. Lindsey tardily and 
reluctantly made to the claims of conscience ; but we cannot conceal 
our. surprise, that a measure to which he was forced in order to quell 
the apprehensions he most justly entertained of the displeasure of the 
Almighty, afler a system of prevarication, persisted in for upwards 
of ten years, should be extolled in. terms which can only be applied 
with propriety to instances of heroic virtue. To prefer the surrender 
of certain worldly advantages to a perseverance in conduct highly 
criminal evinces a mind not utterly insensible to the force of moral 
obligation, and nothing more. Our admiration must be reserved for a 
higher species of excellence ; for an adherence to the side of delicacy 
and honour, where many plausibilities might be urged to the contrary ; 
or a resolute pursuit of the path of virtue, when it is obstructed by 
the last extremities of evil. Mr. Lindsey renounced, it is true, a 
respectable and lucrative situation in the church, rather than conunue 
any longer in the practice of what he considered as idolatiy. But he 
was unencumbered with a family ; he possessed some personal property; 
and enjoyed the friendship of several great and noble personages, who 
were never likely to sufier him to sink into absolute poverty. He 
merely descended to the level where many of the best, and some of the 

S'eatest, of m^n have chosen to place themselves, and where his friend 
r. Priestley, whose talents would have commanded any preferment in 
the chnrch, chose, from an attachment to the same principles, to remain 
for life. We approve his resignation of his living ; but we confess we 
are more disposed to wonder that he could reconcile himself to continue 
in his situation so lopg, than that he should feel himself compelled to 
quit it at last. 

This event took place in the year 1773 ; after which he came to 
London, and a plan was set on foot for opening a chapel for him in 
the metropolis, where, retaining the use of a liturgy modified agreeably 
to his views, he might promulgate the tenets of Socinns. Many persons, 
Mr. B. informs us, both of the establishment and among the dissenterst 
aided the undertaking, among whom are particularly enumerated Dr. 
Priestley and Dr. Price, Samuel Shore, Esq., of Norton Hall, in York- 
shire, and Robert Newton, Esq. of Norton House, in the same village. 

These gentlemen, in conjunction with others, entered into a sulv> 
scription, to indemnify him for the necessary expenses incurred in 
procuring and fitting up his chapel. The place fixed upon for this 
grand experiment was a room in Essex House, Essex-street, which* 
having before been used as an auction«n>om, was capable, at a mode- 
rate expense, of being turned into a convenient place of worship. 
Here Mr. L. introduced his improved liturgy, formed very much opon 
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the plan of Dr. Clarke's, but with such TBriations ks corresponded to 
the difference of his views from those of that celebrated divine. From 
this period, the life of Mr. L. proceeds in a very equable and uniform 
course, with little worthy of remark besides the varions publications 
to which the system he had adopted gave birth : and "over the congre* 
gation formed in Essez*street he continued to preside till his seventieth 
year, when he thought fit to retire from a public station : after which 
he lived sixteen years, when he was attacked with a disease which 
was judged to be a pressure of the brain, and expired in the eighty* 
sixth year of his age. Such are the outlines of a narrative which 
Mr. Belsham* has contrived to extend to upwards of five hundred 
octavo pages. It is by no means our intention to follow the biographer 
through his boundless excursions, or to criticise every remark which 
spears to us justly obnoxious to censure. We shall content ourselves 
with selecting a few passages, and making a few observations, which 
may serve to illustrate the genius and progress of Socinianism, the 
promotion of which evidently appears to be the sole object o^ the 
writer of these Memoirs. 

The secession of Mr. Lindsey from the established church produced 
much less impression than might have been expected ; nor does it 
appear that his example was followed by one individual among the 
clergy, until Mr. Disney, his brother-in-law, afler the lapse of some 
years, adopted the same measure, and afterward became his colleague 
m the ministry. The establishment of a Socinian chapel with a 
reformed liturgy in the metropolis is narrated by our biographer with 
the utmost pomp, as forming a distinguished epoch in the annals of 
religion ; and, undoubtedly, great hopes were entertained of its producing 
a memorable revolution among the Episcopal iane: but these expecta- 
tions were frustriued.' The attendance, composed chiefly of persons 
of opulence (among whom the Duke of Grafton made the principal 
figure), was at no time very ntimerous ; and no similar society waa 
fi>rmed from among the members of the established church in any 
^rt of the United Kingdom. The utmost that the efforts of Lindsey* 
Priestley, and others effected was to convert the teachers of Arianism 
among the dissenters into Socinians, who exerted themselves with 
tolerable success to disseminate their principles in their respective 
congregatipns ; so that the boasted triumphs of Socinianism consisted 
in sinking that section of the dissenting body who had already 
departed .from the faith a few degrees lower in the gulf of error. 
From these very Memoirs under consideration we derive the most 
convincing evidence that the tenets of Socinus, with respect to the 
nation at large, have lost ground, and that the people of England are 
much less fivourably disposed to them than formerly. They also 
present us a very full and particular aqcount of the association of a 
part of the clergy at the Feathers Tavern, to procure relief in the 
matter of subscription ; for which purpose, agreeably to a resolution 
of the general body, on the 6th of February, 1772, a petition was 
presented to the House of Commons. The number of the petitionera 
amounted to nearly two hundred and fifty, among whom the names 
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ot thtedebnted AreMeacon Blackburne, and Law, bishop of Caxliale, 
were the most diatinguithed. Of the atate of the public miod in 
the meiropolia we hare a striking picture in a letter from John Lec^ 
afterward adicitor-general, a zealoua friend of the discontented clergy. 
^ It will surprise you who Ike in the country," says he, ^ and conse- 

auently have not been informed of the discovenes of the metropolist 
lat the Christian religion is not thought to be an object worthy ^ the 
least regard ; and that it is not only the most prudent, but the most 
virtuous and benerolent thing in the world, to divert men's minds front 
such frivolous subjects with all the dexterity that can be. Thia is no 
exaggeration, I assure you ; on the contrary, it seems to be the opinion 
(and their conduct will show it) of nine-tenths of both houses of par- 
liament !** Allowing for some slight exaggeration arising from the 
ehagrin and vexation of the writer, it is still impossible not to perceive, 
if any credit is due to his statement, that the parliament were not in a 
disposition to leel any conscientious objections ^to the repeal of the 
Articles, and that if they exposed such a measure, that (^position 
originated simply from the fear of innovation, common to politicians. 
The manner in which the debate was conducted when the affair came 
actually under the consideration of the House confirms this conclusion. 
There wa* not one member who expressed his belief in the Articles : 
It was treated entirely as a political question, without once adverUng 
to its intrinsic merits as involving a religious controversy ; and Mr. 
Hans Stanley opposed the bringing up of the petition, as it tended to 
disturb the peace of the country, which, in his opinion, ought to be 
the subject of a fortieth Article, which would be well worth all the 
thirty-nine.* With such levity and contempt was the national creed 
treated at that tjme. Will the stuindiest champion of Socinianism 
affihn that a similar discussion in the House of Commons, or in the 
upper House, would be conducted in a similar mann^ at present! or 
that there would not be one member who would contend for the con- 
tinuance of the Articles on the ground of their intrinsic excellence and 
verity f The fact is, that through the secularity and irreligion of the 
cler^, evangehcal truth was nearly effaced from the minds of the 
members of the esublishment in the higher ranks, and that an indolent 
acquiescence in established formularies had succeeded to the ardour 
with which the great principles of religion were embraced at the 
Reformation. Such was the state of the public mind, that in a contest 
between orthodoxy and heresy, the former proved triumphant merely 
because it was already established, and had the plea of antiquity and 
prescription in its favour. Since that period, vital* religion has revived 
in the national church ; the flame of controversy has been widely 
spread ; the inconsistency. of Socinianism ^th the Scriptures, together 
with its genuine tendency and character, has been fully develop^ ; 
it has lost the attraction of novelty ; it has revolted the minds of men 
by its impiety ; and, having been weighed in the balance, has been 
found wanting. If among the clergy there still subsists a small renn 
saat who are attached to those unscriptural tenets, they are ootitem 

* See pacei 64, 95, of theee Memeln. ' 
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with bong oonniyM at, and nothing ooidd now urge them t» the im- 
pradence of presenting theur claims for legal seeurity to ihe legitflatora 
We hear nothing of an intention to -renew the seenee which took place 
at the Feathers Tavern in 1772. 

We consider this as a decisire proof that Socinianism has lost grooad 
in the nation, notwithstanding its preralence in societies of a ceitaia 
description among the dissenters. Those who never formally renocmced 
the orthodox doctrine have, in consequence of recent discussions, become 
more than ever attached to it : while that class of dissenters who were 
already moving in an heretical direction, have ret>psed in Spcinianism 
as Cheir natund centre of gravity. From several other circumstances 
recorded in these Memoirs, the same inference may be drawn with 
respect to the discredit under whic4i this system lies at present, oom* 
pared with the countenance and indulgence with which it was received 
thirty or forty years back. While Mr. Lindsey was deliberating on 
the propriety of quitting his living, it was suggested to him l^ Dr. 
Priestfey, that he might continue to officiate, by making such altera* 
tions in the public offices of devotion as correspond to hb peculiar 
views. ^Nor was there any ground to suspect,** says Mr. B.,^^that 
he would have met with any molestation from his superiors.** Mr* 
Chambers, who held the living of Oundle, in Northamptonshire, Mr. 
Disneyt for many years, and othcirs, did so without being called to 
account for their conduct. We should be sorry to express ourselves 
with an improper degree of confidence ; but we may venture to exprese 
a firm persuasion, that such a silent repeal of the doctrine of the chureh 
by the mere authority of a parochial minister would not now be per* 
mitted to pass unnoticed or uncensured in any part of the kingdom. 
The dignitaries of the church are alive to the importance <^ the dis* 
tingnishing truths of Christianity, and would shoNv themselves prompt 
and eager, as appears from recent instances, to discourage the open 
disavowal of them. We have no hesitation in asserting that the hope 
of rendering the tenets of the Polish heresiareh popular and prevalent 
throughout this nation was at no period so completely extinguished aa 
at the presenti; and from a certain air of despondency which the 
memorialist of Jjindsey betrays amid all his gasconades, we are con* 
vinced he is of the same ojHnion. The disposition on all occasions to 
vanm of their success, and to predict with great confidence the speedy 
triumph of their principles, is a peculiar feature in the character of 
modem Socinians; and the absurd and exaggerated statemenui of 
matters of fact into which this propensity betrays them, are truly 
ludicrous. All other sorts of enthusiasts of whom we have either 
heard or read are in this respect cold and phlegmatic compared with 
them. In various extracts from the lettere of Mr. LiRdsey*s oorrea- 
pendents, and of others, representations are made of numerous and 
rapid conversions to Socinianism, which Mr*. B., from a regard to truth 
and deeeaey^ finds it necessary to correct and apologize for as the . 
efifusion of well-intended but intemperate zeal. The boast of success' 
is almost invariably the precursor of a statement on the part of Mr. B., 
in which it is either repealed or qualified; and it is but doing hira 
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Mr. B. has pnyvtded, by representing the ultimate happiness of msh 
as have been the means of pufifying the virtue of others by their yices, 
as the effect of the impartial justice of the Deity. Persons of this 
description are, it seems, a species of benefactors ; and it is but right 
they should, in due time, be rewarded. They are the scavengers of 
the universe ; and, having done a great deal of necessary though 
dirty work, they are entitled to commiseration, at present, and to 
proportionable compensation in anoUier state of being. How admirably 
are these views adapted to promote a horror of sin ! What tender- 
Bess of conscience, fear of offending, deep humility, andpenit^ice 
may we expect to find in Mr. Belsham and in his admirers ! Doubt- 
less, their eyes are a fountain of tears, which, like Jeremiah^ they are 
incessantly pouring out for those vices and impieties* which are the 
sure and certain pledges of endless felicity ! 

To expect Mr. B. to write a bulky volume without intermingling a 
large portion of infid^ity would be to expect grapes of thorns, and 
figs of thistles. In the work under consideration, he fully maintains 
the consistency of his character. He more than insinuates his disbelief 
of a great, if not the greater, part of the Mosaic history. Mr. Lindsey 
having expressed himself in terms of just reprehension with respect to 
the conduct of those who reject the books of Moses, Mr. B. takes upon 
him to censure the severity of his friend. 

** But surely, if the venerable writer,** says he, " had reconsidered the 
ease with his usual calmness and impartiality, he would have seen 
that a person may be a very firm believer in the divine mission and 
doctrine of Christ, and be well satisfied with the general evidence of 
the divine legation of Moses, while he at the same time may entertain 
yeiy serious doubts whether the- books commonly attributed to Moses 
were really written throughout by him, and whether either the narra- 
tive or the institute exist at present exactly in the form in which he 
delivered them.'* — P. 408. 

But, supposing the narrative to be in certain points false, the insti- 
tution misrepresented and disguised, and the books which we term the 
Pentateuch the production of some unknown author, — who does not 
see the impossibility of separating the truth from the falsehood, and of 
attaching, -on any consistent principles, to any part of it the credit due 
to a divine communication ? The spirit of infidelity evinced in these 
passages is little different from that which pervades the pages of Boling- 
broke and Voltaire. But such is the genuine progress of Socinianism : 
it begins with denying some of the clearest propositions in the New 
Testament, in order to which its claims to inspiration must be weak- 
ened or annulled ; whence it proceeds to dispute the authority of the 
Old, till the whole Bible be virtually set aside as the umpire of contro- 
Tersy. Among the other sublime discoveries to which Mr. B. has 
been led by a critical investigation of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, one is, that the Lord Jesus Christ possesses no authority what- 
ever ; or, to use a term of his own invention, no external authority. 
Speaking of the Duke of Oraflon, he says — 

*t In a paper dated January }, 1792, the duke expresses a belief 
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that th0 exaltation of Christ to dominion and authority was the conse- 
quence of his submission to those suflerings which ^ were so efficacious, 
perhaps so necessary^ to his own glory, and to the future happiness 
of mankind.' His mind seems at this time to have been perplexed 
with some obscure notion of the unscriptural doctrines of meritorious 
sufferings, and of the external authority of Jesus Christ; which, 
however, he regards as a mystery, which ' it will probably never be 
given to man in the present state' to understand, and which therefore 
/ must consequently be ranked among those articles the belief of which 
cannot be necessary to salv^ition.' " — P. 327. 

Though the apostles have affirmed the exaltation of the Saviour to 
the government of the universe in every variety of form which 
language can supply,— ^ough he himself declared that aU power was 
given to him in heaven and in earth, — ^his possession of external 
authority is unblushingly asserted to be an unscriptural tenet. We 
chaJlenge Mr. B. to invent terms more strongly expressive of the highest 
dominion and authority than those which the inspired writers have 
employed in describing the exaltation of the Saviour. We can regard 
this assertion of Mr. Belsham's in no other light than as a specimen 
«of that theological audacity which forms the principal feature in that 
gentleman's character, and which happily can have no other effect 
than to inspire a complete abhorrence of the system which renders 
such a procedure necessary. We cheerfully accept, however, the 
concessioa implied in these daring positions, (hat the doctrine of the 
meritorious sufferings of Christ is inseparably connected with his 
exaltation ; and as the latter cannot, without the utmost indecency, be 
denied, the former follows of course. We pan annex no other 
meaning to the epithet e^temal^ as applied to authority^ than what 
might be more^ clearly expressed by the term personal ; or, in other 
words, Mr. B.'s intention is to assert that our Lord possesses no 
authority whatever apart from the credit due to his mission and to 
his doctrine, and that Uie Christian church is in no other sense governed 
by Christ, than the Jews might be affirmed to be governed by Moses 
aAsr his decease. It must be obvious, however, to every one, that this 
is not to explain, but boldly and unequivocally to contradict, the 
writings of the apostles od this important subjecu 

We shall close these strictures on Mr. Belsham by quoting one 
passage more, which illustrates at once his insufferable arrogunce 
and his servile deference to authority. 

** What childish simplicity and ignorance," says he, ** doei it betray 
in some to feign or to feel darmed atihe tendency of those doctrines 
which are avowed by such men as Lindsey, Priestley, Hartley, and 
Jebb, and which are represented by them as lying at the foundation of 
all right views of the divine government, of all rational piety and vir- 
tuous practice, and of all rational and substantial consolation ! And 
yet such persons feel no alarm at the vulgar notion of philosophical 
Uberty, or the power of acting differently in circumstances precisely 
similar ; a notion the fond persuasion of which encourages men to 
▼entiire into circumstances of moral danger, and to which thousands 
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of the young and inexpeiieneed especially are daily falling victims'.*' 
— P, 894. 

The arrogance, folly, and abenrdity of this passage are scarcely to 
be paralleled, even in the writings of its inimitable author. The most 
celebrated metaphysicians and reasoners, in every age and in every 
eountry— -M^lebranche, Cudworth, Clarke, Butler, Chillingworth, Reid, 
and innumerable others, who have avowed the strongest apprehensions 
of the immoral tendency of the doctrine of fatalism, or, as it has 
been styled, of philosophical necessity, are consigned by a writer who 
has not capacity sufficient to appreciate their powers, much less to 
rival their productions, to the reproach of childish simplicity and 
ignorance ; and this for no other reason than their presuming to. difier 
in o|$inion from lindsey, Priestley, Hartley^ and Jebb I What is this 
but to enjoin implicit faith 1 and *vhy might not a Roman Catholic, 
with equal propriety, accuse of childish simplicity and ignorance 
those who should suspect the pernicious tendency of sentiments held 
by Pascal, Fenelon, and Bossuet ? We must be permitted to remind 
Mr. 3* that we hold his pretensions to a liberal and independent turn 
of thought extremely cheap ; that, possessing nothing original even 
in his opinions, to say nothing of his genius, his most vigorous eHbrls 
have terminated in his becoming a mere train-bearer, in a very inaignifi- 
eant processibn. 

Having already detained our readers longer on this article than we 
ought, we should now put a period to our remarks, but that there is 
one particular connected with the history of Mr. Lindsey which we 
conceive has beeki too often set in such a light as is calculated to produce 
erroneous impressions. We refer to the resignation of his living hn 
deference to his religious scruples. He is on this account everywhere 
designated by Mr. Belsham by the''title of ^ the venerable confessor ;** 
and what is more to be wondered at,' the late excellent Job Orton, in a 
letter to his friend the late Rev. Mr. Palmer, of HacJuiey, speaks of 
him in the following terms : 

***Were I to publish an aceount of silenced and ejected ministers, 
I should be strongly tempted to insert Mr. Lindsey in the list he men- 
tions in his Apology with so much veneratioq. He certainly deserves 
as much respect and honour as any of them for the part he has acted. 
Perhaps few of them exceeded him in learning and piety. I venerate 
him as I would any of your confessors. As to his particular sentiments, 
they are nothing to me. An honest pious man, who makes such a 
sacrifice to truth and conscience as he has done, is a glorious charac- 
ter, and deserves the respect, esteem, and veneration of every true 
Christian.' " 

We have no scruple in asserting that this unqualified encomium is 
repugnant to reason, to Scripture, and to the sentiments of the best and 
purest ages of the Christian church. To pass over the abs&rdity of 
denominating Mn L. a silenced and ejected ministeii merely on ac^ 
count, of his voluntary withdrawment from a community whose dis- 
tinguishing tenets he had abandoned, we are far from conceiving that 
the merit attached to his conduct on this occasion was of ssdi u 
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Mdar as to entitle him for a moment to rank with oonfessova and 
manrrs. To the praise of manly integprity for quitting a situatioa* he 
could no longer conscientiously retain, we are ready to acknowledge 
Mr. L. fiilly entitled! We are cordially disposed to admire integrity 
wherever we perceive it ; and we admire it the more in the present 
instance^ because such examples of it among beneficed eoclesiastics 
have been rare. But we cannot' permit ourselves to place sacrifices 
to error on the same footing as sacrifices to truih, without annihilating 
their distinction. If revealed truth possess any thing of sanctity and 
importance, the profession of it must be more meritorious than the. 
profession of its opposite; and, by consequence, sacrifices made to 
that profession must be more estimable. He who suffers in the cause 
of truth is entided to admiration ; he who suffers in the defence of 
error -and delusion to our commiseration : which are unquestionably 
very different sentiments* If truth is calculated io elevate and sanctify 
the character, he who cheerfully sacrifices his worldly emolument to 
its pursuit must be supposed to have participated in no common degree 
of its salutary operation* He who suffers equal privations in the pio- 
pagation of error evinces, -it is confessed, his possession of moral 
honesty ; but unless persuasion could convert error into truth, it ie 
impossible it should impart to error the effects of truth. Previous to 
the profession of any tenets whatever, there lies an obligation on all 
to whom the light of the gospel extends, to believe the bruth. We are 
bound to confess Christ before men, only because we are bound to 
believe on him. But if, instead of believing on him, we deny him ia 
hb essential characters, which is the case with Sociaians, the sincerity 
of that denial will indeed rescue us from the guilt of prevarication* 
but not from that of unbelied It is possible, at least, since some 
sort of faith in Christ is positively asserted to be essential to salvation, 
that the tenets of the Socinians may be such as to exclude that faith ; 
that it doe^ exclude it no orthodox man can coiisistendy deny ; and 
how absurd it were to suppose a man should be entitled to the reward 
of a Christian confessor merely for denying, banafidi^ the doctrine 
which is essential to salvation I The sincerity wnich accompanies 
his profession entitles him to the reward of a confessor : the error of 
the doctrine which he professes exposes him at the same time to the 
sentence of condemnation as an unbeliever \ If we lose si^t of 
tSfocinianism for a moment, and suppose an unbeliever in Christianity, 
in toto^ to suffer for the Voluntary and sincere proroulgatioi|i- of his 
tenets, we would ask Mr. Orton in what rank he would be inclined to 
place his infidel <ronfes8or. Is he entitled to rank with any of th.e con- 
fessors T If he is, our Saviour's terms of salvation are essentiallv 
altered ; and though' he pronounces an anathema on him who shall 
deny him before inen, the sturdy and unshaken denial of him in the 
face of worldly discouragement would answer, it seems, as well as a 
similar* confession. Men are left at their liberty in this respect; and 
they are equally secure of eternal happiness, whether they deny or 
whether they confess the Saviour, providing they do it firmly and 
sincerely. If these consequences appear shocking, and he be forced 
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to assert the negatitre, then it is sdmitted that the truth of the doctrine 
confessed enters essenually into the inquiry, whether he who suffers 
for his opinions is to be, ipsofaeto^ classed with Christian oonfeeeon. 
Let it be remembered that we are not denying that he who hazards 
his woridly interest rather than conceal or dissemble his tenets, how 
false or dangerous soever they may be, is an honest man, and, quoad 
Aoe, acts a virtuous part, — but that he is entitled to the same kind of 
approbation with the champion of truth. That die view we have 
taken of the subject is consonant to the Scriptures will not be doubted 
by those who recollect that St John rests his attachment to Gahis and 
to the elect Lady, on the truth which dwelt in^ them ;' that he professed 
DO Christian attachment but for the truth^s sake ; and that he forbade 
Christians to exercise hospitality, or to show the least indication of 
friendship, to those who taught any other doctrine than that which he 
and bis fellow-apostles had taught. The source of the confusion and ab- 
surdity which necessarily attach to the opinions of Mr. Orton ^d others, 
here expressed on this subject, consists in their confounding together 
moral sincerity aqd Christian piety. We are perfectly willing to admit 
that the latter cannot subsist without the former ; but we are equally 
certain that the former is by no means so comprehensive as necessarily 
to include the latter. We should have imagined it unnecessary to 
enter into an elaborate defence of so plain a position as this, that it is 
one thing to be what the world styles Hn honest man, and another to 
be a Christian — a distinction, obvious as it is sufficient to solve the 
whole mystery, and to account for the conduct of Mr. L., without 
adopting the unmeaning jargon of his biographer, who s^les him, in 
innumerable places, the venerable confessor. How repugnant the lan- 
guage we have been endeavouring to expose is to that which was 
held in the purest and best ages of the church, must be obvious to all 
who are competently acquainted with ecclesiastical history. The 
Marcionites, we are informed by Eusebius, bdasted of their having 
furnished a multitude of martyrs ; but they were not the less on that 
account considered as deniers of Christ. Hence, when orthodox 
Christians happened occasionally to meet at the places of martyrdom 
with Montanists and Manichaeans, they refused to hold the least com- 
munion with them, lest they should be supposed to consent to their 
errors.^ In a word, the nature of the doctrine professed must be taken 
into consideration before we can determine that profession to be a 
Christian profession ; nor is martyrdom entitled to die high veneration 
justly bestowed on acts of heroic piety, on any other ground than its 
being, what the term imports, an attestation of the truth. It is the 
saint which makes the martyr, not the martyr the saint 

* EoMb. lib; 5) c. 14. 
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A Summary of the Principles and History of Popery ^ in Five Lectures f 
on the Pretensions and Abuses of the Church of Rome. By JoHif 
BntT. 8¥0. pp. 176. 1823. 

At a time when popery is making rapid strides, and Protestants in 
general have lost the zeal which once animated them, we consider the 
publication we have just announced as peculiarly seasonable. What 
may be the ultimate effect of the efforts made by the adherents of the 
Church of Rome to propagate its tenets, aided by the apathy of the 
opposite party, it is not for us to conjecture. Certain it is, there never 
was a period when the members of the papal community were so active 
and enterprising, or Protestants so torpid and indifferent. Innumerable 
symptoriis appear of a prevailing disposition to contemplate the doctrines 
of popery with less disgust, and to witness their progress with less 
alarm, than has ever been known since the Reformation. All the zeal 
and activity are on one side ; and while .every absurdity is retained, 
and every pretension defended, which formerly drew upon popery the 
indignation and abhorrence of all enlightened Christians, we should be 
ready, to conclude from the altered state of public feeling, that a system 
once so obnoxious had undergone some momentous revoluticm. We 
seem on this occasion to have interpreted in its most literal sense the 
injunction of ^ hoping all things and believing all things.** We persist 
in maintaining that the adherents to popery are materially changed, in 
contradiction to their express disavowal ; and while they make a boast 
of the infallibility of their creed, and the unalterable nature of their 
religion, we persist in the belief of its having experienced we know not 
what melioration and improvemrat. In most instances, when men are 
deceived, it is the effect of art and contrivance on the part of those 
who delude them : in this, the deception originates with ourselres ; and 
instead of bearing false witness against our neighbour, such is the 
excess of our candour, that we refuse to credit the unfavourable testi- 
mony which he bears of himself. 

There is, in the mean time, nothing reciprocal in this strange method 
of proceeding : we pipe to them, but th^ will not dance. Our con- 
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cessbnst instead of softening and mollifyinff, seem to have no otiicf 
effect upon them than lo elate their pride and aunnent their arroganee 

An equal change in the state of feeling towards an object which has 
itself undergone no alteration whatever, and where the party by which 
it is displayed profess to adhere to the^ir ancient tenets^ it would be 
difficult to specify. To inquire into the causes of this singular phe- 
nomenon would lead to discossion foreign to our present purpooe. 
Let it suffice to remark, that it may partly be ascribed to the length 
of time which has elapsed since we have had actual experience 
of the enormous cruelties of the papal systenit and to the fancied 
securi^ we possess against their recurrence ; — ^partly to the agit»> 
tion of a great political question, which seems to have had the 
effect of identifying the cause of popery with that of Protestant dis- 
senters. The impression of the past has in a manner spent itself; 
and in many its i^ace is occupied by an eagerntos to grasp at present 
advantages, and to lay hold of every expedient for shaking off the 
restraints which a narrow and timid policy has imposed. The influence 
of these circumstances has been much aided by that indifference to 
religious truth which too oflen shelters itself under the mask of can- 
dour: and to such an extent has this humour been canied, that distin- 
guished leaders in parliament have not scrupled to refHresem the 
controversy between the papists and the Protestants as turning on 
obscure and nnintelligible points of doctrine, scarcely worth the atten- 
tion of enlightened minds ; while a beneficed clergyman of some dis- 
tinction has treated the whole subject as of no more importance than the 
idle disputes agitated by the schoolmen. It was but a few years since 
that a celebrated nobleman, in the House of Peers, vehemently con- 
demned the 08th of abjuration for applying the term superstiiwms to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. In exactly the same spirit the 
appellation of papist is exchanged for Catholic, — a concession which 
the ^herents of the Church of Rome well know how to improve, as 
amounting to little short of a formal surrender of the point at issue. 
For if the papists are really entitled to the name of Caihokes^ Protests 
sills of every denomination are involved in the guilt of schism. 

This revolution in the feelings of a great portion of the public has 
Jnobably been not a little prdmoted by another cause. The present 
times are eminently distinguished by the efforts employed for the 
extension of vital religion : each denomination of Christians has taken 
its station, and contributed its part towairds the difiusion of evangelical 
sentiments. Ths consequence has been, that the professors of serious 
piety are multiplied, and form at present a very conspicuous branch of 
the community. The space which they occupy in the minds of the 
pablis is not merely proportioned to their numerical importance, still 
less to their rank in society : it is in a great measure derived from the 
publicity of their proceedings, and the numerous associations for the 
promotion of pious and benevolent ol]jeots which they have originated 
and supported. By these means, their discriminating doctrines, essen- 
tial to vitid piety, have become better known, and more fully discussed 
than heretotore. However beneficial as to its general eAeu such a 
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Mtt* of dinigs may have been, one oensequeiice which itii^t be ex- 
peeted has been the result The opposition of the enemies of leCgion 
has become more Tirulentf their hatred more heated and inflamed^ and 
they have tomed with no small complacency to the contemplatkm of 
a system which forms a striking contrast to the object of their detestsp 
tion* Popery, in the ordinary state of its professiont combines the 
^ form of godliness*' with a total denial of its power. A heap of im» 
meaning ceremonies, adapted to fascinate the imagination and engage 
the senses^— 4mplicit faith in human authority, confined with an utter 
neglect of Divine teaching, — ignorance the most profound, joined to 
dogmatism the most presumptuous, — a vigilant exclusion of biblical 
knowledge, together with a total extinction of free inquiry^ — pi^sent 
the spectacle of religion l3ring in state, surrounded with the silent pomp 
of death. The very absurdities of such a religion render it less unac- 
ceptable to men whose decided hostility to truth inclines them to view 
with complacency whatever obscures its beauty or impedes its operik 
tion. Of all the corruptions of Christianity which have prevailed to 
any considerable extent, popery presents the most numerous points of 
eontrasi to the simple doctrines of the gospel ; and just in proportion 
as it gains ground the religion of Christ must decline. 

Oa these accounts, though we are far from supposing that popery, 
Were it triumphant, would allow toleration to any denominaticm of 
Protestants, we have the utmost confidence that the professors of even* 

S^lical piety would be its first victims. The party most opposed to 
em look to papists as their natural ally, on whose assistance, in the 
suppression oif what they are pleased to denominate fanaticism and 
enthusiasm, they may always depend : they may, therefore, without 
presumption, promise themselves the distinction conferred on Ulysses, 
—thai of beii^ last devoured. - 

Whether popery will ever be permitted, in the inscrutable counsels 
of Heaven, again to darken and oyerspread the land, is an inqjuiry in 
which it is foreign from our province to engage^ It is certain that the 
members of the Romish community are at this moment on the tip-toe 
of expeeiation, indulging the most sanguine hopes, suggested by the 
temper of the times, of soon recovering ail that ihey have lost, and of 
seeing the pretended rights of their church restored in their full splen* 
dour. If any thing can realiie such an expectation, it is midoubUidly 
the torpor and indifference of Protestants^ combined with the incredible 
zeal and activity of papists ; and universal observation shows y^at 
these are capable of effecting, — ^how^ften they compensate the disadr 
▼aatages arising from paucity of number, as well as almost eveiykind 
of inequality. 

From a settled persuasion that popery still is what it alwiqrs was— 
a detestable system of impiety, oruelty, and imposture, fabricated by 
the father of lies — ^we feel thaidiful at wimessing any judicious attempt 
to expose its enormities and retard its progress. The Lectures pub* 
lished some years since by Mr. Fletcher are well adapted for this 
purpose, and entitle their excellent author to the esteem and gratitude 
of the public. The Protestant, a seriea of periodical papers, composed 
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by Mr. M^GftTin, of Glasgow, oontaiiis the fullest ddiaeatkm of die 
popish systenit wad the most powscfui confiitstion of its principles, in m 
popular style, of soy work we hsTe seen. Whoever wishes to see 
popery drawn to the life, in its hideous wickedness and defoieuiy, will 
find abundant satisfaction in the pages of that writer. 

The .andier before us hss been studious of oonciseness, and has 
contented himself with exhibiting a brief, but a very correet and im- 
pressive, outline of that copious subject. As th«ie lectures were 
delivered at Manchester, it is probsble the author's attention was aiore 
immediately directed to it by witnessing the alarming progress which 
the tenets of the Romish church are making^in that quarter. There 
is nothing in them, however, of n local nature, or. which is -calculated 
to limit their usefiilness to any particular part of the kingdom. They 
are adapted for universal perusal, ana entitled to an extensive 
circulation. 

The first lecture is on the claim of the Church of Rome to the 
appellation of Catholic^ the futility and absurdity of iMch the author 
has exposed in a concise but highly satisfactory manner. On this 
part of the argument, he very acutely reroarksi that ** no church which 
is not coeval with Christianity itself ought to pret^id to be the uni» 
vernal Christian church. 

** The contrary sentiment is evidently unreasonable and absurd ; for 
it supposes that something which has already adistinct and complete 
existence may be a part of something else which is not lo come into 
being until a future period; or, which is equivalent to this, that what 
is entirely the creation of to^lay may include that which was seated 
yesterday. This would be in .opposition to all analogy; and, there- 
fore, if the Church of Rome had not an earlier commencement than all 
other Christian churches — ^if the origin of that church be not coincident 
and simultaneous with the first moment of Christianity — then the preten- 
sion of the Church -of Rome to be the < catholic church* is altogether 
vain. Now it is clear from the Acts of the Apostles, that many Christian 
churches flourished in the East before.^e gospel was even preached 
at Rome. It was enjoined on the apostles that their ministiy should 
begin at Jerusalem ; and in that city the- first Christian church was 
actually constituted. Until the persecution which arose about the 
stoning of Stephen, Christ was not preached beyond the borders of 
Palestine, and even then^ with a scrupulous discrimination, *to the 
Jews only.* In fact, churches were formed in Jerusalem and . Judea, 
at Damascus and Antioch, and the gospel was sent even into Ethiopia, 
before there is any evidence of its being known at Rome.**— Pp. 10, 11. 

The second lecture is an historical eitposition of the principal events 
which led to the elevation of the Church of Rome to supremacy: in 
tracing these much acumen is evinced, as well as an intimate acquaint- 
ance with ecclesiastical history. 

The third lecture consists of a masterly delineation of the genins 
and characteristics of the papal ascendency. In this part of the work« 
the judiciodd author enters deeply into the interior spirit of popery. 
After setting in a striking light the seeming impossibilities it had to 
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CDcomiter era it could aceomplish its oliiieolf he enuneraiea the ezpe» 
dients employed for this purpose undar the follQwiag heads* The 
votaries of the papal see succeeded, 1. By enslaving the mental 
lenities to human authority ; 2. By giving to superstition the sem- 
blance and sanction of religion; 3. By administering the afiairs of 
iheir government on the corruptest principles of worldly policy. Each 
of these topics is illustrated with great judgment, and a copious 
induction of facts* On the last of these heads we beg leave to preseoi 
to our readers the following extract, as a specimen of the style and 
spirit of this writer. 

^«My kingdom is not of this world,' saith our Lord; 'My kingdom 
is of this world,* is truly the sentiment of the pope ; and hereh^ the 
difference. The only consistent view of this church is that of a politi- 
cal establishment, employing, indeed, rdigious terms and denominations^ 
but only as the pretext and colour of an inordinate pursuit of secular 
and temporal objects. Read its history as that of a Christian church ; 
you stumble at eveiy step, and every period shocks you with the 
grossest inoongmities : read the same history as one of the. kingdoms 
of this world ; ail is natural and easy, and the various proceedings 
and events are just what you are prepared to expect. The papal 
supremacy was conceded by an earthly monarch ; all its interests have 
varied with the fluctuations of human affairs ; and when the princes of 
this world shall withdraw their support, it will fall, and * great will be 
the fall thereof.' The bishops of Rome have ever pursued, under the 
guise of religion, some eardily advantage ; and thus Pope Leo the 
Tenth exclaimed most appropriately, * O, how profitable has this fable 
of Jesus been unto us !' 

** The first object of these subtle politicians was to provide a revenue, 
ample and permanenL Kings and nations were accordingly laid under 
tribute ; and to the utmost extent of papal influence, the treasures of 
Christendom flowed into the exchequer of Rome. On every hand, art, 
fraud, and intimidation wbre equally and successfully employed ii| 
transferring the weahh of the world to the coffers of the church. 

** This was effected partly by regular ecclesiastical taxes, but princi- 
pally by selling every thing the Church of Rome had to bestow, and 
by,perpetually inventing new articles of bargain and sale. Hence t^e 
multiplying of sacraments ; hence the sale of pardons, indulgences, 
benefices, dignities, and of prayers for the living and the dead. Every 
thing was prostituted ; and under the pretence of being the vbride, the 
Lamb's wife,' this church became the * mother of hariots.' In the same 
spirit the death-beds of the rich were besieged, that they might 
bequeath their property to the clergy ; and the consciences of opulent 
criminals we)re appeased, in return for liberal donations to ecclesiastical 
fluids. Thus an amount of riches almost incredible accrued to the 
papal treasury." — Pp. 94-96. 

The fourth lecture is occupied by giving a rapid sketch of the most 
interesting events in the past history of the Romish community. We 
have seldom, if ever, seen so large a body of facts exhibited with per^ 
feet perspicuity within so small a compass: the author's complete 
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matteiy of the Bubject appean from (He ease vn/k which he has 
oondenaed an immense mass of historical matter, without the least 
^HJUtaticm of disorder or confusion. 

The last of these lectures presents im animated and instnictive view 
of the prospects whidh are opening on the Christian church, and the 
probable issue of the causes and events which are ill present operation. 

The notice we have taken of this publication will, we trust, iodnoe 
our readers to avail themselves^of the instruction and the pleasure 
which an attentive perusal cannot fail to bestow. It is distinguished 
for precision and comprehension of thought, energy of diction, and the 
most enlarged and enlightened principles of dvil and religioos freedom ; 
nor should we find it easy to name a publication which contains within 
the same compass so mn^ information on the subject which it professes 
to treat. A little redundance of ornament, and excess in the employment 
of figurative language, are excrescences very pardonable in a young 
writeri and which more mature years and experience niay be safely 
left to correct On the whole, we cannot dismiss the work before us 
without sincerely congratulating the author on that happy combination 
of philosophical discrimination with Christian piety which it through- 
out displays. 
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^NEO A8PERA IVREENT.^ 



Whobtxr contemplates the Tarions calamities that fill the world, 
and the still more numevons avenues by which we are exposed to 
distress^ will be affected with a sense of the misery of man. In this 
sunrey, we need not s^rch for remote and distant evils^; we need not 
crowd our imagination with the horrors of war, the progress of armies, 
or the descrfation of states. In the most familiar walks of life we 
meet with scenes at which 'hmnanity must bleed: scenes of distress 
Ub open on every side : every quarter is filled with the gfoans of the 
dying, and lamentations Ipr the deiid. In the mass of mankind we 
can scarcely select an individual in whose bosom thete doesnot rankle 
unpubltshed griefs ; and, could we look into the hearts of the most 
tranquil, we should often find them a prey to unpitied regrets, torn 
with anxiety, and bleeding with disappointments. 

Retiring from this melancholy spectacle, without looking an^ further, 
we might be ready to consider the world as a great nursery of disease, 
a vast receptacle of miseries, filled with beings whom Providence has 
endowed with sensibHity to suffer, rather than- capacities to enjoy ;-but 
to him who views the moral influence of afiiictions, the evils they are 
intended to correct, and the benefite they impart, they will appear in a 
very different light ; he will consider them as at once the punishments 
of vice, and the cure of it Sorrow is, indeed, the offspring of guilt, 
but the parent of wisdom. Stem in her aspect, and severe in her 
deportment, she is, however, sent on a message of mercy. She is 
destined to follow in the footsteps of intemperance, to break her en- 
chantments, to expose her delusions, and to deliver from thraldom such 
as are entangled in her snares, or are sleeping in her arms. Whoever 
surveys the course of his past life, with a view to remark the false 
steps he has taken in it, will find that as they have been preceded by 
indisoretk>n, they have been recalled by distress. Td every object 
our attachment is .proportioned to the pleasures we have received or 
expect 40 receive from it, and the passion will continue to be cherished 
as long as the recollection of it calls up ideas of pleasure rather than 
of pain. Now, eveiy vicious pursuit is founded on indulgence, and 
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disguised by ioclinatioD. To the licentious and abandoned, therefovev 
there is no prospect of the termination of their vi(es, tiU> by actnal 
experience of the joiseries they inflict, they convey to the mind more 
sentiments of aversion than of love. 

From the moment that the enchantment is dispelled, the false colours 
stripped off, they will be regarded as specious deformities and real 
dangers. Multitudes who could never be persuaded by the calls of 
interest, or the voice of conviction, to restrain the license of their pas* 
sions, and abandon their criminal pursuits, have been reclaimed by the 
lash of adversity. . The decay of health, the desertion of fnends, and 
the neglect of the world have not unfrequently softened those hardier 
spirits to whou) the charms of virtue have been displayed in vain. 

Nor is sorrow less eflfectual in the correction of foibles than in the 
extinction of vice. Oleander, in other respects a man of virtue ^nd 
honour, had, from his infancy, accustomed himself to the unbounded 
indulgence of his tongue. Upon all occasions he trod on the very 
brink of decorum, a total stranger to the delicacies ^f friendship, which 
generously hides the feulta it cannot correct. His ridicule was turned 
on the imperfections of his friends and his enemies, with indiscriminate 
severity. The splendour of diatinguished virtue, whioh sets at a dis- 
tance thereproadies of the world, and almost sanctifies the blemishct 
ot an illostrious chitraeteri exempted no foibles from the seoorge of Cle- 
ander ; but rather quickened his acuteness to rem^k jmd his asperiqr 
to expose ibem, as it furnished, a display of his penetration in discov- 
ering imperfection where there appeared to the wortd nothing but 
unn^ingled excellence. It was, indeed, his delight lo remaric the 
shades of a brilliant character, and to portray with exactness the 
secret gradations of excellence by which it fell short of perfectiott. 
Yet in Oleander this conduct by no' means sprang from envy of supe- 
rior wcnrth, or the malignant dean of degrading every one to his own 
leveL He possessed the raagaanimity of a virtuous mind, and dis- 
dained to lessen his own inferiority by any other means thni that of 
honest emulation. It had its basis in a tastd for ridicule and the pride 
of wit. Ifis deportment could not fail to issue in perplexity and dis- 
treas. His enemies considered him as a kind of- beast of prey, a 
savage of the desert, whom they were authoriaed to wound byvcvery 
weapon of offence, some by open defamation, and some by poisoned 
arrows in the d|irk. His friends Jbegan to look upon him.with aliena^ 
tion and distrust, esteenung their character too sacred to be suspended, 
for the sport of an individual, on the breezy point of levity and wiL 

His appearance was a signal for general complaint ; imd he could 
scarcely enter into company hoping to enjoy thejonmingled pleasures 
of social converse, but he had Innumerable jealousies to allay, and 
misunderstandings to set right He was everywhere received with 
marka of disgust ; met with resentment for which he could not ac- 
count; and was obliquely insulted for careless strokes of satire, iOf 
which he retained no recollection. Wherever he turned himself, he 
found his path was strewed with thonis ; and that even they who ad- 
mired his wit. secretly vilified his character, and . shmnk finom his 
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aoqaaintanee. His peace began to bleed on every side ; his reputation 
was tarnished ; his fairest prospects blasted ; and Cleandei, at length 
awakened from his delusions, was convinced, when it was too late, of 
a lesson he had often been taught in vain, that the attachments of 
friendship and the tranquillity of life are too valuable to be sacri^ced 
to a blaze of momentary admiration. ^ < 

A consideration of the benefit of afflictions should teach us to bear 
them patiently when they faXL to our lot ; and to be thankful to Heaven 
for having planted such baitiers around us» to restrain the exuberance 
of oor follies and our crimes. 

Let these sacred fences be removed ; exempt the ambitious from 
disappointment, imd the guilty from remorse ; let luxury go unattended 
with disease, and indiscretion lead into no embarrassments or distresses ; 
our vices would range without control, and the impetuosity pf our pas- 
sions have no bounds ; every family would be filled with strife, every 
nation with carnage, and a deluge of calamities would break in upon 
us which would produce more misery in a year'tlian is inflicted by the 
band of Providence in a lapse of ages. 
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*AnL Mwyikn qoi booMBt mon ■ < J g w, 
J^VQM Jvra dp ■omendiv mi lyre ; 
!>• nq^iiw, iTAcra beonuc nM d^Ura, 
IMmot mr toot, Aire lieiirBia mu I*fe]iiov 

Be mtr MM alio U enqporta ai^Joordlivl 
Tooa lea aaimona que fai fldta ooqifb IqL* 



BNOUSHID thus: 

"Op fbataDpoplanwIikhaomaidiiiyeoC, 
▲ad marii tbo boaDd*riea oTmy hnmltle lot, 
"When I m oft of Ca|ild*ii powor bave oanf 
I flofoely awoto my ODatranf lyre lo haaf : 
To braatbo tn poMo— lo uuto tho quloi Joy 
Of flalm oaoteotamnt, whteh eaa nefor cloy : 
Bm, morotban all* to bnnioh ftom my b^ait 
TDrmontlog love, and tta too pleaaiiig ODoart 



Tliaa did I ^wmt— butliaioitChg Cupid anulod. 
And, while wttb hla eoeluiiitdlcota bo hjiwHed, 
He wafted on bia piniona fla* away 
Xy fhiftlaaa oatba, faboUlooa to Ua away." 



ArrsE residing some passages in the fourth hook of Vir^ in which 
he paints the distress of Dido upon her being deserted by JSneas, I 
could not help revolving in my mind, with a good deal of uneasiness, 
the miseries of love. My reflections threw me into a revert, which 
presented to my mind an imaginary train of circumstances, which I 
shall now relate, hopmg they may tend to cherish that virtuous sensi* 
biiity which is the ornament of our nature. My fancy naturally carried 
me into the times of headienish superstition, which I hope will be my 
apology for mentioning gods and goddesses. I imagined -that the power 
of Love had occasioi;^ general discontent, and that the different 
orders of men had entered into an agreenient to petition Jupiter for 
her removal. 

. I thought that at the head of these compluners stood the men of 
learning and science; they lamented with vehemence the inroads 
of love, and that it often betrayed them from the paths of knowledge 
into perplexity and intrigue. They alleged that it extinguished in the 
bosom ii the young all thirst after laudable improvement, and planted 
in its stead frivolous and tormenting desires. That the pursuit of tnth 
called for a tranquil and serene state of mind ; while love was oon- 
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Btandy atluided tHth' tttmult and alanu» Whatever turn she takes, 
said theV) she will ever be an enemy to labour; her smiles are too 
gay, ancl her disapqpointments too melancholy, for any serious applica- 
tion. They were grieved to see that so. trifling a passion should 
occupy so much time and att^fition, and that man, who'was formed to 
contemplate the heavens and Ihe earth, should spend half his life in 
gaining the good graces of the weaker and moreineonsiderable part of 
his species. I thought I perceived that this turn for love and gallantry 
gave particular offence to the whole tribe of astronomers and profound 
philosophers. They saw, with indignation, that many of our youth 
were more anxious to explain a look than to^olve a problem, and that 
they would often be playing with a fan when they should be -handling 
a quadrant. It infatuates every one, said they, who is so unhappy as 
to be touched with it. He is often more attentive ta every change of 
countenance in a celebrated beauty than to the phases of the moon ; 
and is more anxious to be acquainted with all her manmuvres ^an 
with the motion of the whole planetary -system* One in particular 
affirmed, upon his knowledge, that he had been acquainted with students 
ki .anatomy who looked with more curiosity into the countenance of a 
yoiug beauty than tipon the dissection of a bullock's eye. Some, who 
pretend to see much farther than the vulgar, considered every thing 
relating to love as capricious and visionary. Since we are all formed 
of the same materials, it seemed to them very unreasonable that a little 
difibrence in form and colour should raise such violent commotiohs. 
Beauty, they said, was but a superficial covering, and every thing at the 
bottom was alike. Upon thiB principle, they looked upon it as the hisight 
of philosophy to view with indifference what lias always given mankind 
the greatest pleasure. This humour they carried so far, that they 
lamented they could not strip nature herself of her delusions, as they 
termed them, by taking off those agreeable colourings of light and-shade 
which lie upon objects around us, and give them all their richness and 
beauty. They would have been glad to have turned ^e creation into 
a colourless and dreary waste,, that they might have wandered up and 
down, and taken a closer survey of it. 

The next class of petitioners, I observed, were the men of business. 
They set* out with remarking that they did not join in the complaints 
that were made against love upon (heir own aecohnt ; for thou^ they 
bad been weak enough, in the younger part of their lives, to fall under 
its influence, it was many years -since 'they had felt the slightest im- 
pression of it. They had in view the welfare of their children, and 
this being neither more nor less than their affluence, they were led to 
consider love chiefly in the light of an expensive passio ft. Its little 
tendernesses and endearments appeared to them inexpressibly ridiculous* 
and they wondered how anybody could be foolish euough to spend 
hours in tattling to women, without thinking t<^ gain a -fi^inr by it. 
They gave a long list of young men, who had been fhrgal and indus- 
trious, till they were enticed by love to prefer pleasure to profit They 
declared that when we take an accountof balls and treats, and trinkets 
of various kinds, with the loss of time inseparably attendant upon 
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fhmkt it wu Mi the peril of a foftime to attempt the heatt of a bekrred 
object. I wae a good deal amused with the mannev in which thcj 
treated of love ; they oonaidered it as they would aay other oommodity, 
setting a price upon eyeiy part of it. They reckoned a sigh at a shilling 
and if it chance to be observed by the person for whom it is intended, 
it was well even if half a guinea clearad the eixpense of it. A aide 
glance was rated at half as much as a full view ; they portioned out 
all the parts of a beautiful person, and made a valuation of each of them. 
The same scale was applied to their very attitudes ; for the sight of a 
beautiful woman dancing was accounted a matter of enormous expense ; 
and if ahe chanced to smile with any degree of complacency upon 
any one, it was well if he was not ruined ; under- these impreaaiotis, 
th^ oonsidered love as ihe certi^in forerunner of poveny. 

There was one complaint raised against this passion which I thought 
had something in it more plausible than any I have yet mentioned ; it 
turned uponthe ease with which it makes its approaches upon us, and 
the impossibility of guarding against its first advances. We have been 
.able, said they, by art to manage the elements, so as in general lo 
prevent any dangerous overflowings of them. We brave the storm in 
sh^w, and dive into the sea in bells ; but the ingenuity of man has hit 
upon no coiitfivance to save us from the influence of love. Could we 
call it in to amuse a leisure hour, or to relieve the laqguor of a few 
tedious moments, and then dismiss it again, it might be esteemed a 
blessing in a life so banren of eiljoyment. But it is an influence that 
is shed all around us, and pours iuelf upon us from every comer. It 
often lies hid. between the keys of a harpsichord and is shaken out 
with a few touches of. the fingers. It flounces in an apron, and ia 
trailed along with a petticoat. No circumspection can preserve us 
fiom it ; for it will often steal upon us when we are least upon our 
guard. It hides itself in a lo<;k, and waves in ringlets of the Iwir. It 
will enter by an eye, an ear,, a hand, or a fooL A glance and ^ gase 
are sometimes equally fata)« 

I was next presented with a scene which I thought as interesting 
and solemn as can enter into the imagination of man. This was no 
other than a view of the whole train of disappmted lovers. At the 
sight of them ray heart insensibly melted into the most tender com- 
passion. < There was an extreme dejection, mingled with a pierdng 
wildness, i|i their looks, that was very aflecting. Cheerfulness and 
serenity, I could easily perceive, they had long rbeen strangers to. 
Thdir countenances were overspread with a gloom which appeared to 
be of long standing, and to be collected ther^ ^m daric and dismal 
imagination^. Time was at the same time all that kind of animatioB 
in .their features which betokens troubled thoughts. . Their air and 
manner was altogether singular, and such aa marks a spirit at once 
eager and irresolute. Their step was irregular, and they ever and 
aaon staited and looked around them, as though they w^re alarmed by 
some secret terror. I was somewhat aurprisMi, in Ipoking through the 
whole assembly, not to see any one that wept. When they were 
arrived at the place wherp they had determiMd to present thmruaited 
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petitioniB, 1 was particularly attentiTe to observe every thing that passed* 
Though I listened, I could not learn any thing distinctly. AJler an 
interval of profound silence, a murmur only of broken sighs and 
piercing exclamations was heard through the assembly. I should have 
mentioned that some of them fell off l^fore they had got to the place 
of rendezvous. They halted for some time, and continued in a melan- 
choly suqpense^ whether they should turn back or go jbrward. ' They 
knew not which to prefer, the tran(](uilHty of indifbrence or the tender 
distresses of love ; at length . they inclined, to the latter, nor having 
resolution even to wish for the extinction of a passion which mingled 
itself with the very elements of their existence. ^ Why,** said they, 
** should we banish from our' mind's ' the image of all that is pletoing 
and delightful, and which if we covdd once forget, there would hi 
nothing left in the world worth remembering f The agitations and 
anxiety felt upon this occasion, could I \9Lf it fully open to the reader, 
would form a much more interesting picture than the deliberations of 
Ciesar, whether he should pass the Rubfoon. 

I imagined there were several other distinct bodies of me& who 
complain^ to the heavenly powers of the tyranny of love, but the 
particulars havings in a great measure faded from my memory, the 
reader must excuse my passing them over in silence. I must not, 
however, forget to observe, that the number and unanimity of those who 
presented their petitions on the occasion were such, that they might 
fairly be considered as representing the sentiments of far the greater 
part of mankind. 

Perhaps Providence never chastises the folly of men more justly 
than by granting the indulgence of their requests; Upon this occasion 
I observed their Wishes were accomplished^ and they were relieved 
frojh a tyranny of which they, had so heavily complained. Upon an 
appointed day the goddess of love took her flight to the higher regions, 
finDm which she had descended ; her infiuelice was at once withdrawn, 
and all her enchantments were broken up. I thought nothing could 
equal the joy that was expressed upon this occasion* The air rung 
with acclamations, and every man was in haste to congratulate his 
neighbour on their deliverance from a thraldom which had sunk the 
spirit and degraded the dignity of the human race. They seemed all 
to be lightened of a load, and to break forth widi iiresh tivacity and 
spirit. Every one inmgined he was entering upon quite a new careery 
and that the world was laid fresh open before fkim. 

I could not help-feelinff an inward delight in seeing my fellow* 
Creatures made at once so nappy. . At the same time I was anxious 
to know what would follow upon this new revolution, and pardcularly 
whether it would answer the high expectations that w^e formed from 
it Upon my looking around I was « witness to appearances which 
filled me with melancholy and regret. A total change hadtisken place 
in the whole train of human affairs, and I observed to n^ sorrow the 
change was everywhere for the worse. It was melancholy now to 
enter into company ; for instead of conversation enlhrened by vivacity 
tod wit, there was nothing heard of but a drOwsy humming, to the last 
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degree tireeome and imiipid In the aocial intereoiirae of mea the 
heart had no place ; pleasure aiid the deeire of pleasing were eqiiaJly 
unknown* 

Those whom I had an opportonity of obserring I thought very nraeh 
resembled the loungers and coxcombs of our* day, whot without any 
viewpf receiving pleasure, mingle in a crowd and engage in conversa- 
tion, not to enjoy time, but to kill it. I now sought in vaia for those 
friendly meetings ai which I had often been present, where every one, 
desirous of adding something to the pleasure of the whole, drew forth 
the fairest ideas of his mind, and by the display of tender sentiments 
melted the heert and soothed the imagination. With what regret did 
I recollect those conversation parties in which my heart was wont to 
be full, and to pour itlself forth as we talked ourselves silternately into 
sadness and into joy \ 

I had an opportunity of i^orrectidg a mistake into which I had fallen, 
in imagining that love reached only to courtship and marriage ; I saw 
that it insensibly mingles with our roost trifling actions, refining oar 
thoughts and polishing our manners when we are least aware of iu 
The men had now entirely thrown aside that tenderness and gallantry 
which are the great ornaments of human nature, and are so peculiarly 
needful to temper and soften the rudeness of masculine strength. Men 
and women, were now placed quHe upon, a level, so that 2ie harmo^ 
nious soflness of the female voice was drowned la turbulence and 
noise. The ear was ^ed, but the heart was left empty. Politeness 
was exchanged for a tame civility, wit for merriment, and serenity for 
dulness. I began to think more highly than ever of. the fair sex, and 
regarded them in a new light, as a beautiful mirror lying, in the fancy 
of a lover for him to dress his thoughts by. People were everywhere 
falling a prey to dejection, and complaining of the faintness of* human 
enjoyments, as might well he expected when the influence of lovo was 
withdrawn froni them, which, by inspiring romantic hopes and romantic 
fears, keeps the mind always in motion, and makes jt run clear and 
bright. You may be sure nothing could make a more ridiculous 
appearance than courtship, at a time when women retained their vanity 
sAer they had (ost their charms. Such is the force of habit that yon 
might often see a pretty creature twirling her fan and playing off her 
Httle enchanting airs before her lover, who perhaps sat all that time 
perfectly insensible, fingering his buttons or picking his teeth. Vanity, 
1 perceived, was a kind of instinct in women, that made them employ 
the whole artillery of their charms when they knew they could do 
no execution. Indeed, their airs appeared so lidiculous now in the 
eyes of the men that they had often much ado to refrain from laughter. 
The coquettes particularly, in their flutterings to and fro, made as odd 
a figure as fish which should be frozen around in the very act of 
swimming. Out of respect to the ladies, however, I would compare 
them to the Grecian chiefs, who, according to ^e representation of 
the poets, carried with them so lively an impression of their former 
empli^meuts, that, they would be marshalling their troops and bran- 
dishing theit swords even in the shades belowl However, the fair 
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aez were soon relieved from this sort i>f ridicide. They no longer 
took any pains to smooth their brow, to^ soften their features into a 
amtle* or to light up the beam of brightness in their eye. Careless 
of offending where they knew they coukl not please; they became 
negligent in their persons and vulgar in their air. I cannot express 
the regret I felt upon beholding the fairest and most beautiful part of 
the creation thus thrown into shade. 

I thought I perceived diat the fine arts began to languish, the paint- 
ings that made their appearance at the time were neither boldly 
sketched nor so brightly ooloored as those I was wont to survey; 
they were chiefly confined to still-life; I observed, however, that ^e 
extinction of love affected poetry still more than painting. It no longer 
regaled the mind with descriptions of beauty, or softened it with tender 
distress. Its enchantment was entirely dissolved, — that enchantment 
that will carry us from world to world without moving- from o(ur seat, 
will raise a visionary creation around us, will make us to rejoice when 
there is nothing to rejoice in, and tremble when there is nothing to 
alarm us. These interesting situations, which awaken the attention 
and enchain the mind in solemn suspense ^ it breaks forth into agony 
or rapture, now no. longer existed in nature, and were no longer described 
by the poet ; he wrote rather from memory than- feeling, for the breath 
of inspiration had ceased. 

Upon this occasion I was not at all surprised at the decline of 
eloquence. I have often thought love the nurse of sensibUity, and 
that, if it were not cherished by this 'passion, it would grow coh), and 
give way to a selfish'indiffecence. My conjecture was now abundantly 
confirmed ; for though I saw many discourses composed at this time 
that Were well-argued, elegant, and correct, they all wanted- thoeo 
essential touches &at give language its power of persuading. 

One thing a good deal surprised me, and thai was to obseitT^ that 
even the profound parts of learning were less attended to than eveiv I 
was well -aware that few apply themselves closely to study but with 
the hope of sometimes displaying their acquisitions to the public ; and 
I had imagined fame was a sufficient recQmpense for any toil hnnntn 
nature could sustain ; but^I was surprised to find that, in all great .and 
noble undertakings, the desire of appearing respectable in the eyef of 
a beloved object was of more consequence than the general admiration^ 
of mankind. 

These I thought were not the only melancholy consequences that 
flowed from the departure of love. , It may be sufficient, however, 
to observe in general that human nature was becalmed, and all its 
finest emotions frozen into a torpid insensibility. The situation of 
mankind was' truly pitiable. Strangers to the deticate pleasures of 
the heart, every thing around them looked cheerless and barren* 
Calamity left them nothing to hope, and prosperity gave them nothing 
to enjoy. 

I observed -that they were now as desirous of bringing back the 
agency of love as they .had been before to exclude it M length I 
imagined that Jiq;iiter was touched with compassion at Aeir nnl^ipjr 
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tohuatioil, and appoimed a day ia which Lore was to retint the abodfli 
of men. An immense number of people* of all orders and ranks, and 
of every age and oondiuoo» assembled themselves, as you may sappose, 
to behold the descent of the goddess, and to hail her approach. The 
heavens, I thought, glowed as Ahe descended, and so many beautifid 
streaks of light glanced along the surface of the sky, that they divided 
it into separate tracts, brightened up every cloud within it, and tnmed 
the whol6 into an aerial landscape. The birds at the same time 
leaping among 'the branches* and waiUing their spiighdiest notes, 
filled Uie air with a confused melody of sounds that was inezpreasiUy 
deiigbtfhl. Eveiy thing looked brighter than before, every thing amelled 
sweeter, and seemed to> offer up fresh incense to the goddess. The 
face of nature was changed, and the creatioh seemed to grow new 
Bffain. My heart glowed with delight. I rejoiced in the renoTatkn 
of nature, and was revived through my inmost powers. There thrilled 
through me a delighdul sensation of freshness and novelty, stmilar to 
what a happy spidt may be supposed to feel when he first enten a 
new state of existencCf and opens his eyes on immortality. 

I thoiight I had but a very confused idea of the person of the goddess 
herself; for her raiment was so full of light and lustre that I oonld 
scarcely take a steady view of her. I observed, however, that her 
complexion was rather too glowing, and the motions of her eye too 
piercing and fiery for perfect feminine^ beauty. > Her beauty, I tfaooght, 
was too raised, and had too much glory in it to be eniireiy attractive. 
I was very much astonished to observe that whoever she glanced her 
eye upon immediately fell under the influence of the' passion over which 
she presided. It was a very singular sight to see a whole assembly, 
one after another, falling into love ; and I was much efitertained in 
observing the change it occasioned in the looks of each of them, 
according* to their different temper and constitution ; sgne appealed 
wild and pi^reing; others dejected and melancholy. The features of 
several glowed with admiration, while others looked down'vrith a 
timid and bashful respect. , A trait of affeCtaticm was plaiidy to be 
discerned in all of them, as might well be expected firom a passion the 
very first effect of which is to make one lose the possession of one's 
self. Several ladies in particular, seemingly careless .and gay, were 
whispering io those wlio stood next them, and assuming turs of par* 
ticular vivacity, while you might easilv see their countenance was 
checkered with anxiety leat they should chance not to please those 
upon whom they had fixed their affections. The. greater part of the 
fair sex, however, I observed, smiled with an ineffable sweetness, nor 
coidd any thing appear more lovely than their features, upon which 
there w]as imprinted a tender reserve, mingled with modest complacency 
and desire. I imagined that after the goddess had thoroughly surveyed 
the assemUy, and they had seated tiiemseJives into some degree of 
^composure, she thus addressed them : — 
^ ^ Ye children of men, ye abound in the gifts of Providence, and 
many are the favours Heaven has bestowed iqxm you. The earth 
leems with^unty, pouring forth the necessaries of life and the refine- 
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ments of Iiumry. The sea refreshes yoa with its breeze, and carries 
you to distant shores upon its bosom ; it links nation to nation in the 
bonds of mutual advantage, and transfers to every climate the blessings 
of all. To the sun you are indebted for the splendour of the day, and 
the grateful return of season ; it is he who guides you as you wander 
through the trackless wilderness of space, lights up the beatities of 
nature .around you, and makes her break forth into fruitfulness and 
joy. But know that these, though delightlul, are not $he pleasures of 
the heart They will not heal the wounds of fortune ; they will not 
encliant solitude, or suspend the feeling of pain. Know that I only am 
mistress of the soul. To me it belongs to impart agony and rapture. 
Hope and despadr, terror and delight, walk in my train. My power 
extends over time itself, as well as over all sublunary beings. It can 
turn ages into moments, and moments into ages. Lament not the 
dispensations of Providence, among which the bestowment of my 
influence is one. He who feels it may not be happy ; but be. Wb^ is 
a stranger to it must be miserable." ^ 

Voi^ir.— 2 
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It Bas been obaanred that h seldom fallB tothe share of one man to 
be both a philosopher and a poet. These two characters, m thdr 
ikdl extent, may be said to dmde between them the whole eminre of 
genias; for all the productions of the human mind fall natorallj under 
4wo heads — ^woiks of imagination, and works of reason. There are 
indeed eeveral kinds of composition which, to be perfect, mns» partake 
of both. Id oar most celebrated historians, for instance, we meet with 
a just mixture of the penetratbn that distinguishes the philosopher and 
the ardour of the poet ; still their departments are very wide of each 
other, and a small degree of attention will be sufficient to show why it 
is so extremely difficult to unite in any high degree the excellence of 
each. The end of the pOet is to give delight to his reader, which he 
attempts by addressing his fancy and moring his sensibilitir ; the phi- 
losopher purposes merely to instruct, and therefore thinks it emni^ 
if he presents his thoughts in that order which will render tfaem die 
most perspicuous, and seems best adapted to gain the attention^ Their 
▼iews demand, therefore, a very different procedure. All that passes 
under the eye of the poet lie surveys in one particular view ; erery 
form and image under which ht presents it to the £uicy are descriptive 
of its effects. He delights to paint every object in motion, that he 
may raise a similar agitation in the bosom of the reader. But the 
calm, deliberate thinker, on the contrary, makes it his chief endeavour 
to seek out the remoter causes and principles which give birth to these 
appearances. 

It is the highest exertion of a philosopher to strip off the false 
colours that serve to disguise, to remove every particular which^ fancy 
or folly have combinQd, and present to view die simple and naked 
truth. But the poet, who addresses the imagination and the heart, 
neglects no circumstance, however fanciful, which may serve to attach 
his descriptions more closely to the human mind. In describing the 
awful appearances of nature, he gladly avails himself of those magic 
terrors with which ignorance and superstition have surrounded them ; 
for though the light of reason dispels these shades, they ansvver the 
lughest purpose of thepoet, in awakening the passions. It is the delight 
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of poetry to combine and associate; of philosophy to separate and 
distinguish. The ohe resembles a skiUiil anatomist, ^ho lays open 
every tiling that occurs, and exatoines the smallest particulars of its 
make ; the other a judicious painter, who conceals what would offend 
the eye, and embellishes every subject he undertakes to rejMresent : 
die same object, therefore, which has engaged the investigating powers 
of the philosopher, takes a very different appes^rance from the forming 
hand of the poet, who adds every grace of colouring, and artfully hides 
the^nakedness of the inward structure under all the agreeable foldings 
of elegance and beauty. In philosophical discussions, the end of which 
is to explain, every part ought to be unfolded with the most lucid pei^ 
spicuity. But works of imagination never exert a more powerful influ- 
ence than when the author has contrived to throw over them a shade 
of darkness and doubt. The reason of this is obvious : the evils we 
but imperfectly discern 9eem to bid defiance to caution ; they affect 
the mind with a fearful anxiety, and by presenting no limits the ima* 
gination easily conceives them boundless* These species of compo- 
sition differ still further with respect to the situation of mind requisite 
to produce them. Poetry is the offspring of a mind heated to an un- 
common degree ; it is a kind of spirit thrown off in^'the effervescence 
of the i^itMd feeling* But the utmost calmness and composure is 
essential to philosophical inquiry : novelty, surprise^ and astonishment 
kindle in the bosom the fire of poetry ; while philosophy is reared up 
by cool and long-continued efforts. There is one circumstance relating 
to this kind of composition too material to be omitted. ' In every nation 
it has been found that poetry is of much earlier date< than any other 
production of the human mind. As in the individual, the imagination, 
and passions are more vigorous in youth, which in mature age subside, 
and give way to thought and reflection. 

Something similar to this seems to -characterize that genius which * 
distinguishes the different periods of society. The most aihnired poems 
have been the offspring of uncultivated ages. Pure poetry consists of 
the descriptions of nature and the display of the passions ; to each of 
which a rude state of society is better adapted than one more'polished* 
They who live in that early period in which art has not alleviated the 
calamities of life are forced to feel their dependence upon nature. Her 
appearances are ever open to their view, and therefore strongly im- 
printed on their fancy. Tbey shrink at the approach of a storm, and 
mark with anxious attention every variation of the sky. The change 
of seasons, cloud or sunshine, serenity and tempest, are to them real 
sources of sorrow and of joy; and we need not,. therofore, wonder 
they should describe wi|h energy what they feel with so much force. 
But it is one chief advantage of civilization, that by enabling us in some • 
measure to control nature, we become less subject to .its influence. It 
opens many new sources of enjoyment. In this situation the gay and 
the cheerful can always mingle in company, while the diflusion of 
knowledge opens to the studious -a new woHd, over which the whirl- 
wind and the blast can exert no influence. The face of nature gradually- 
retires from view, and those who attempt to describe it often content 
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dieiineltet with eopying from boolu, wherebj their descriplions want 
the frc«hneM and glow of onginal obsenration : like the image of an 
object reflected through varioos mediums, each of which yariea some- 
what of its ibniif and lessens its splendour. The poetry of uncivilized 
nalkios hss, therefore, often excelled the productions of a more refined 
people in deration and pathos. Accustomed to survey nature only in 
her general form and granider movements, th^ir descriptions cannot fail 
of canying with them an air of greatness and sublimity. They paint 
scenes which every one has felt, and which therefore need only to be 
presented to awaken a similar feeling again. For a while they delight 
US with the vastness of their conceptions ; but the want of various em- 
bellishments, and the frequent recurrence of the same images, soon 
fatigues the attention, and their poetry may be compared to the world 
of waters, whidi fills us with amazement, but upon which we gaze for 
a moment, and then turn away our eyes. It is the advantage of en> 
lightened nations that their superior knowledge enables them to supply 
greater variety, and to render poetry more copious. They allure with 
an agreeable succession of images. They do not weary with uni- 
formityr or overpower us with the continuance of any one exertion ; 
bat l^ perpetually shifting the scene they keep us in a eonsnmt huny 

" Hm potffu 6yV| tB ft DIM yuiftuif wBIbSi 
Doth Blanoe ttom bwvwi to «iiitli, ftom Mrth to bflSVVB, 
And, M linaciiwtk» bodies ftrth 
The fionmr or thloce vnlOKnrii, Uw peefB pen 
l^ine them to ehapee, and giree to airy nolhhig 
A loeal hA Hrtk io and a rnuoe * 
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cannot help, observing that poetical genius seems capable of much 
greater variety than talento for philosophizing. The power of thinking 
and reasoning is a simple energy, which exerts itself in all men nearly 
in the same manner ; indeed, the chief varieties that hav.ebeen observed 
in it may be traced to two-— a capacity of abstract and mathematical 
reasoning, and a talent for collecting /acts and making observations ; 
these qualities of mind, blended in various proportions, will for the 
most part account for any peculiarities attending men's modes of think- 
ing. .But ^e ingredients that constitute a poet are far more various 
aikl complicated. A poet is in a high degree under the influence of 
the imagination and passions, principles of mind very various and ex- 
tensive. Whatever is complicated is capable of much greater variety, 
and- will be. extremely more diversified in its form, than that which is 
more simple. In this case every ingredient is a source of variety ; and 
by being mingled in the composition in a greater or' less degree, may 
give an original cast to the whole. 

To explain the particular causes which vary the direction of tbe 
ikney in different men would perhaps be no easy task. We are led, 
it tnay be at first through accident, to the survey of one class of ob- 
jects ; this calls up a particular train of thinking, which we afterward 
freely indulge ; it easily finds access to the mind upon aU occasions ; 
the slightest accident serves to suggest it. It is nursed by habit, and 
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reved up with attentionY till it gradually swells to a tonrent, wUeh 
bean away, eyeiy obstacle, and awakens in the nuod the conseioiis- 
ness of p^uiiar powers. Such sensations eagerly impel to a particular 
purpose*, and are sufficient to give to composition a distinct and deteiw 
minate character. 

Poetical genius is likewise much under the influence of the passions. 
The pleased and the splenetic, the serious and the gay, surrey nature 
with very different eyes. That elevation of fancy which, with a melaur 
choly turn, will produce scenes of gloomy grandeur and awful solemnity, 
will lead another, of a cheerful complexion,-to delight, by presenting ima* 
ges of splendour and gay ety, and by inspiring^ladnesis and joy. To these 
and othier similar causes may be traced that boundless variety which 
diversifies the works of imagination, and which is so great, thai I have 
thon^t the perusal of fine authors is Uke traversing the different regions 
of the earth ; some glow with a pleasant and refreshing warmth, while 
others kindle with a fierce and fieiy heat ; in one we meet with scenes 
of elegance and art, all is correct and regular, and a thousand beautiful 
objects spread their colours to the eye^ and regale the senses ; in 
another we behold natijfre in an unadorned majestic simplicity, scouring 
ihe plain with the tempest, sitting upon a rock, or wadking upon the 
wings of the wind. Here we meet with a Sterne, who fans us with 
the soflest delicacies ; and there with a Rousseau, who hurries us along 
in whirlwind and tempest Hence that delightfiil succession of emo- 
tions which are felt in the. bosom of sensibiHty. We feel the empire 
of genius, we imbibe the impression, and. the mind resembles an en- 
chanted mansion which, at the touch of some superior hand, at one 
time brightens into, beauty, and at another darkei^s into horror. Even 
where the talents of men approach most nearly, an attentive eye will 
ever remark some small shades of difference, sufficient.to distinguish 
thean. Perhaps few authors have been ^tinguished by more similar 
features of character than Homer and Milton. That vsstness of thought 
which fills the imagination, and that sensibility of spirit which renders 
every circumstance interesting, are the qualities of both : but Milton is 
the most sublime, and Homer the most picturesque. Homer lived in 
an early age, before knowledge was much advanced ; he would derive 
little from any acquired abilities, and therefore may be styled the poet 
of nature. To this source perhaps we may trace the principal differ- 
ence between Homer and Milton. The Grecian poet was left to the 
movements of his own mind, and to thq full influence of that variety of 
passions. which- are common to all: his conceptions are therefore dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity and force. In Milton, wht> was skilled 
in almost 6very department of science, learning seems sometimes to 
have shaded the splendour of genius. 

No epic poet excites emotions so fervid as Homer, or possesses so 
much fire ; but in point of sublimity he cannot be compared to Milton. 
I rather think the Greek poet has been thought to excel in this quality 
more than he really does, for want of a proper conception of its 
effects. When the perusal of an author raises us above our usual 
tone of mind, we immediately ascribe those sensations to the sublime, 
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without conside^g whether they light on the imagiBatkm or the fed- 
ing9 ; whether they elevate the uncy or only- fire me pasoioiis. 

The sublime has for its object the imagination only, and its influeDee 
is not so nmdti to occasion any fervour ik feelings as the calmness of 
fixed astonishment. If we consider the subliine as thus disdngnished 
from every other quality, Milton will appear to possess it in an nnii- 
▼alled degree; and here indeed lies the secret of lus power. Tlie 
perusal of Homer inspires us with an ardent sensibility ; Milton with 
the stillness of surprise. The one fills and delights the mind whli the 
confluence of various emotions ; the other amazes with the vastness 
of his ideas. The movements of Milton's mind ai^ steady and pro- 
gressive : he carries the fancy through b uccessive stages of elevBtioii, 
and graduaUy increases the heat by addiig fuel to the fire. 

The flights of Homer are more sud«'en and transitoiy. Milton* 
whose inind was enlightened by science, > ppears the most compieheo- 
sive ; he shows more acuteness in his reflt^ctions, and more sublimity 
of thought Homer, who lived more with men, and had perhaps a 
deeper tincture of the human passions, is by far the most vehement 
and picturesque. To the view of Milton the wide scenes of the uni- 
verse seem to have been thrown open, which he regards with a cod 
and comprehensive survey, little 'agitated, and supeiior to those emo- 
Ittons whieh afiect inferior moitals. Homer, when he rises the higfaesti 
goes not beyond the bounds of human natuine ; he still oonnecCs his 
descriptions with human' passions, and thoii^ his ideas have less sub- 
limity, they have more fircr The appetite for greatness — that appetite 
which dways grasps at more than it can contain — ^is neyer so fully 
satisfied as in Uie perusal of *^ Paradise Lost.** In.following Milton 
we grow familiar with new worlds, we traverse the iinmensities of space, 
wandering in amazement, and finding no bounds. - Homer confines the 
mind to a narrower circle, but that circle he brings nearer to the eye; 
he fills it with a quicker succession of objects, and makes it the seene 
ef more interesting action. 
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Whbn two parties, each formidable for their nmnbeaB and Ae 
weight of their influence and property, are animated by an efual degree 
of zeal, it ib natural to anticipate the fiual auccees.of that which poe- 
•eases the modt inherent strength. But if one be torpid and inactive, 
and the other eager and enterprising, — ^if one reposes on its arms, wluie 
the other is incessantly on uie alert, — such a difference in their spint 
is snfficioit to annihilate the greatest disparity of force, and to indine 
the balance to the side on wluch superior ligoinr is eanied«. This,- if 
I am not greatly mistaken, is pretty neariy I& case ai present between 
ihe Protestants and the pa^ts, as far, at least, as respects their situa- 
tion in these kingdoms. The papists appear to be stimulated by seal 
and elevated by hope ; die Protestants content themselves with being 
silent spectators of their progress, while many of diem seem secredy 
to rejoice at their success. New popish chapeb are rising'on eveiy 
side, in situations skilfully selected, with a view to attract the publie 
attention. The consecration is announced with ostentatioas publicityi 
and numerously attended by the mOst elegant and iashionable part of 
a Protestant population, by men of opulence, merchants, and magis- 
trates, wJk> are seen on no other occasions .beyond the precincts of the 
established [church.] 

Judging from the practice jof a multitude in die higher classes, we 
are necessitated to infer, that if the popish doctrine is not true it is 
innocent and harmless ; and if not endded to an exclusive preference, 
it is only inferior to that pardcular form of the Pixrtestant worship 
which they have adopted ; and that, while they decline submission to 
its claims, it possesses a majesty which enddes it to their occasional 
homage and veneradon. The honest -fervour oi indignadon with 
which its pretensions were repelled and its impiety resented has dis- 
appeared : popery is now viewed by the greater part of the people 
with careless indifference ot secret complacency. 

But popery, it is alleged, is changed ; its venom is exhaled ; aiid, 
however erroneous in a speculadve view* it ,is no longer fraught with 
the mischief and the danger which rendered it so formidable to onr 
aoeestm . An vrfoSilU* rdigion ehtrng^d is nearly a contradietiMi in 
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terms. A religion which is founded on the assumption of a super- 
natural exemption from error on the, part of its adherents, may be 
confuted by argument, suppressed by force, or relinquished fix>in con- 
viction ; but it is impossible to conceive of its susceptibility of change. 
If it laidergoes any alteration, it can only [be] in consequence of its 
professors renoimcing some one or more of ^e doctrines which for- 
merly characterized it. But those doctrines are neither more nor less 
than the recorded decisions of the church, of a church affirmed by all 
Catholics to be infallible. The supposed infallibility of the church is 
the corner-stone of the whole system of popery, the centre of union 
amid all the animosities and disputed which may subsist on ifiinor 
subjects ; and the proper definition of a Catholic is one who professes 
to maintain the absolute infallibility of a certain community styling 
itself the church. ' For a person to dissent from a single decision of 
the church is to confess himself not a Catholic ; because it is to affinn, 
not (Hily that the church may eir, but that it actually has erred, and is 
therefore not infallible. An infallibility extending to some points of 
ndigiotts belief and not to others is a ridiculous chimera, which, oouU 
at be reduced to an object. of conception, would subvert every. raticMial 
ground of confidence : for what assurance can we have that a com- 
munity which has erred once will not fall into the same predicament 
again t Pinitive qualities may be conceived to subsist under [all] 
possible degrees .of magnitude; they are susceptible, to an unlimited 
extent, of mons or le^: but inifaUibility is a negative idea, which ad- 
mits ef no degrees. Detect the smallest error in the individual, 
er the conuniinity, which makes this pretension, and you as efieeto- 
aliy destroy it as by the discovery of a million. If a Catholic, then, 
professes to have changed his opinions on any subject on which 
ifae ttxdiority of the ehu|<ch has been interposed, so as to dissent from 
its decisions, he has relinquished Catholicism, taid renounced the only 
princifde idiich distinguished him. 

The si^tposed dominion over the consciences of men assumed by 
the Roman pontiff, is sanctioned by the decision of general councils, 
and ineoiporated with their most sc^emn and public acts, and proat eon- 
sequendy be allowed to constitute one «>f the fundamental tenets of the 
papal system; and though that usurpation, considered in itself^ would 
be a mere annunciation of a doctrine which might be rejected with 
impunity, the interference of the civil magistrate to enforce the papal 
daims was countenanced and demanded by the same authority. Be- 
yond the narrow precincts of their temporal domain the bii^ps of 
Borne were incapable of personally carrying tl^eir persecuting, edicts 
into force ; but princes and magistrates were diligemly instnuHed that 
it was their indispensable duty to su|q;iress and pumsh the heretics 
against whom the church had denounced its anathemas. Ecclesias- 
tics, affecting a peculiar. hornM* of blood, declined the offiise of execn- 
l!kMKecB, which they devolved on the temporal authorities in each state ; 
but it is equally certain, that in the violences which*[oivil magistrates] 
eotomitted in the suppression of heresy and^ the support of the authority 
of the church, they acted not merely agreeal^y to her wishes, hot in obs- 
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dienee to I|er dictates. If tlMte was any difference in this respect between 
the eodesiastical and temporal powers, it was that princes could with 
great difficulty^ on many occasions; be induced to keep [pace} with the 
prompt and unrelenting ftiry of their Spiritual directors. The grand 
lesson in idiidi they [were] indoctrinated, with infinitely more care than 
any other, was the implicit obedience which they vowedto the pontiff and 
the church in the enactment and execution of penal laws against the 
abetters of heretical opinfons, — ^an epithet bestowed upon all opiniims 
not in accordance with the tenets of the papal community. When 
John Huas, the Bohemian reformer, was arrested, cast into prison, and 
publicly burnt alive at Constance, in spite of a ** safe-condnct** given 
him by the Emperor Sigismund, merely because he refused to belie 
his conscience by abjuring his preteniled heresy, all was executed 
under the eyes and by the express authority of the council, who sol* 
emnly decreed that the safe-conduct of the emperor ought to be con- 
sidered as no impediment to the exercise of ecclesiastical juriscBetion ; 
but, notwithstanding this, that it was perfectly competent for the 
ecclesiastical judge to take cognizance of his errors, and to pumish 
them agreeaUe to the dictates of justice, although he presented him- 
self before them in dependence upon that protection, but for which he 
would have declined appearing. Nor wer6 they satisfied with this 
impious decision [alooe.] because murmurs were heard, on account 
of the violation t)f a legial protection, they had the audacity t6 add, 
that since the said John Huas had, by impugning the orthodox faith, 
fiHrfeited every privilege, and since no promise or faith was bindtng, 
either by human or -divine right, in prejudice of the Catholic 'faith, the 
said emperor had done as became his royal inajes^ in violating his 
** safe-conduct ;** and that whoever, of any rank {nr sex, dares to impugn 
.the justice of ^e Wy council, or. of his majesty, in relation to tfaeibr 
proceedings with John Hues, shaU be punished, without hope of par* 
don, as a favourer of heretiead pravity, and guilty of the crime of high* 
treason.^ 

*TtaafliIlMv«iMulTtnn4itBdtte]nitaKetf tlw holy owmeil, MgifM by I/Bnftnl ia hJi 
pi«tory or Cbft Ckmndl of Cwuiaaee, the reader will probably oot be dbpleaaed toaee the wlginal. 
' ** PramM aanctft aynodu ex ooofto wlTo-eondoetii per Impereioram, nmm, «( alioa naoll 
-prlneipea hweticiavei de banal dilDuiuaia, puiaoiea eoadera ale A aoia enonbua rrrocara, om^ 
eunque tlnculo ae adairinzerint.'conoeaao, nolloin fldel aatholiev Tel Juriadlctionl eecteaiaaaen 
prirjodlehiin genefMri, vol impedknaMan pmalail poaae oae deban, dadant ; quoaiteaa aidfiadklo 
cQDduettt DogobaUDCa, Uceat Judicl competenti eceleataatico de ejnamodl peraonamm erroribna 
Inquirere, et aliAa contra eaa dabU» proeeaere, eaademqne pantfe, quantmn joatltta aoadebtt, al aSoa 
partlnacitar reeawTeriot nrocifo orravao, aiiuul da aaiTo-aooancui oonSai aA laovyi ^nmiim 
Jndidl, allaa non TentnrL 

** Qno'aiwoio, aiTe ordtatttlona laeto, Mam atatntmn Aiit apprabaumi par dietoa dominaa, nplduopoi 
Boanlne ooatiior naikmun, ac Bayrandiaalmnni Fttram Doninum Canunalan VinuteiBaen^ noaSna 
OoUegU Cardinaliam, par Terinun, P(aee(. * ^ 

** D« aALTo-comnronr Hvaaoma. 

** BKraaanata, Ac. Qnia nonnnlli Dlfiria intettlfwitfla tat ataitatim fnMHtinnia. ^el flmn aoiaaiaa 
aapara ploa quim opociat, Qcdnin regtai in^Jeatati, aed eilam aacro, ut Ibrtv, condUo, linnla maledlette 
dabahnm pabUe^ ec oeealte' dlaentoa, vet Innoentea, qnod aalTua>coodiicfoa per liiTletiaalmQiii 
■rineipan Daarianm SlxlainviMtaiii Hoiiiaiianim ec Unfaiia, Ac., Rflgaai ^noodam Jotaanl II«% 
Darealaroba damnata memoria datua, flxit contra juatitlam aut honeatatem indebM Ttolatoa : 
camtamen dtctoa Johannea Hoa ftdem ortbodozam pertloaciter Jmpufnana ae ab omni eoodoctn eC 
prMlegkureddlderit aMammi, nae aUqna albl Idea am proaBtMiai, jda Jara namraU, dlvtao, val bnaWH^ 
AMilt In prajndidiim Caiho U fia lldai obaarvuida: idcireo dleta aancta aybodoa p raaa n tlHa lanaii 
deelaiit't diemnn biTtetiaalnnini pcinotpflhi eirei pradlctam qaoodaan Jobannean Hoa, nonabaianca 
■MWRMO aalTo-oaadiMtn, as joria dabito ftci aaa qnod tieuli, et quod deenit ng lam BM^IaatHaBi.: 
ittfuffnt at onUoana omBlbua ec alnfnlla Chriatl fidelibaa, eqluacunqiia dignitatiaj giaiBV pn^ 
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Here, then, ire have the deQision of a general oouncil, thtt adisBcnt 
fimn the CatholJB fakh, persisted in, exposes the ofleniider to the for- 
feiture of all 1^ rights, not excepfing such as he may claim fit»m 
express solemn stipulations. If there erer was an assembly fairly 
entitled to the epithet of OBcumenical^ or universal, it was certainly the 
Council of Constance ; composed of delegates from every kingdom 
and oountiy of Europe ; held in the presence of an emperor, and 
many other sovereign princes \ called by the order of a pope, and 
signalized- by the absolute deposition of two pontiffs, a forced abdica^ 
tion of a thud, and the creation of a fourth ; which extinguished a 
achism of forty years, and reunited the obedience of Chnstendom 
under one head If the boasted infallibility of the church is to be 
found anywhere, it is undoubtedly in the acts and decrees of such an 
assen^ly. 

Nor is it easy to conceive of any thing more absurd than the sup- 
position that it was guided by inspiration in respect to some of its 
deeiflsons, and' not of others. Such a partial and capricious inspiration 
would completely frustrate the purpose for which it was introduced, 
and expose us to all the perplexity and uncertainty which it was de- 
signed to prevent ; since, on this supposition, nothing short of anodier 
inspiration could enable us to distinguish and select the suggestions of 
the first 

I am aware, that when Catholics are pressed with the consequences 
resulting from.the- pretended infallibility of general cowicils, summcHied 
by the authority pf the pope, they take refuge in the subtile and slip- 
pery distinction between the doctrines which are, and thoae which ate. 
not, points of faith. Thus, in the present instance, to serve a turn, 
^ey will probably assert, qr insinuate, that although the most crael 
intolerance has obtained the sanction and support of general councils, 
their /M'optfT infallibility ia not impaired, because the , principle which 
authorizes pemecuUon is not a point cf faith. . 

Without entering into the mazes of a frivolous and unintelligible 
dispme about words, it is sufficient to remark, that the supernatural 
and mfallible guidance of a churchwhich leaves it to stumble on the 
threshold of morality, to confound the essential distinctions of right and 
wrong, to recommend the violation of the most solemn compacts, and 
the murder of piea against whom not a shadow of cnmina^ty is alleged, 
except a dissent from its dogmas, is nothing worth; but nmst ever 
ensure the ridicule and abhorrence of those ^^m> judge the tree by its 
fruits, and who will not be easily persuaded that the eternal fountain 
of love aiid purity inhabits the breast which '* breathes out cruelty and 
slaughter." If persecution for conscience* sake is contrary to the 
principles of justice and the genius of Christianity, then I say, this holy 
and infallible chu^ was so abandoned of GM as to be ^permitted to 
legitimate the foulest crimes, — ^to substitute murders for sacrifice, and 
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to betray a total iguonnoe of the pr^cepto and spirit of the religion 
which she professed to sqpport; and whether the Holy Ghost conde- 
aoended at the same moment to illuminate one hemisphere of minds so 
hardened* and hearts so darkened, may be safely left to the judgment 
of common sense.* 

• It would giro us unfeigned pleasure to find that the Catholios hare 
in good eaniest renounced the iotoierantprinciples of their predecessors ; 
but when we look aroimd for some prdof of this, we see nothing that 
is satisfactory. In the midst of much courtesy, much uirbani^ and 
address, we meet with nothing that partakes of the nature of solid 
4B<mce8aion ; — no steps retrace^ ^ errors revoked, no protest opposed 
tolhe persecuting maxims of former times. Whatever breathes an air 
of liberality issues fiiom the unofficial oommunioationa of private indir 
viduals. We anxiously wish for some important eonoessions at the 
iountain-head, — some exposition of the Catholic faith from the supreme 
pontiff, or his accredited ^gents^ calculated to satisfy us that intolerance 
is at last expunged from Uie papal creed. - We. wish, but we wish in 
vain. On the eontraiy, we perceive in the restoration of tbe Jesuits,— 
an the total suppression (as far as his [the pope's] influence ext^ids) 
of Bible* societies, — in his opposition to ^he toleration established in 
Belgium, — ^in the exclusion of the Proteatant religion from Spain and 
P(»aigal, at the very moment they were indebted for their 'existence to 
the arms of Protestants,— decisive evidence of a determination, to main" 
tain the ancient system with inflexible rigour.^ We are -at a. loss to 
discover a single concession in flavour of the claims of conscienee, 
proceedings from an authorit}'.whidr Catholics are bound to respect 
The renunciation of the ri^ts of the pope to interfere in temporal 
matters, and the inviolable obligation of oaths iaken U> heretics, will be 
considered perhaps, by some, as important concessions ; but they are 
far from settling the question. What security have we that- the p«r» 
secuting maxims of popery are revoked, or that the consciences ui its 
adherents are not stiU instructed in the indispensable dnt^r of demanding 
the interfermce of the magistrate in the suppression and punishment 
of.heresy.? 

The nmdamental princi|4e of the Catholic, 83rstem is the supposed 
in&Uihility of the Church o( Rome. Until this (k>inL is determined, it 
ia to .little purpose to engage in particular controversies, or attempt to 
expose the eironeousnesp of her doctrines, or the idolatry of her wor« 
ship. These are merely a superstructure ei^ected without foundation 

As it is the design of the following pages to furnish a popular 



to the seductions of her priests and advocates, it becomes indispensably 
necessary to examine the pleas by which her pretension to iimdlibility 
is attempted to be supported. This ia the more requisite, because 
there is reason to fear that multitudes of Protestams are in a great 
measure ignorant of the true grounds of popery; and that while they 

* Shortly tAflr fho «xee«tiofr«r How, a 1«tt«r writtMi to the eomdl, hi the iwnwof the IMr 
Ghost, WM ftwMlac iho galoxf onaoof iha chinchw m Oookmioo, to thifi ^flhet: "TboBUy 
Bptrit to the GoonoU of Oonotaoco, gnediif. Tike caro of your own eAin m well oe jfoo 
Iw oor ptrt 1M ctattot be wtth job; fer wi an b«v aboot othir lAlis : ftroiPaU."--!^ 
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strongly repiibate in detail its errora and absordities, baring litde or 
no acquaintance with the' principle which forms the keystone of the 
whole system, they are easily liable to be baffled and confounded when 
^y encounter a subtledisputant. It will be in rain for you to nrge^ 
in debating with a Catholic, the absurdity of transubetantiation, or the 
idolatry of the mass.- You begin the controversy at the wrong end; 
and, though you accumulate ever so large a pile of invincible align- 
ment, or Scriptural proof, you make no progress.- He will [seldom, 
if ever,] descend to meet you on that ground ; he professes to prostrate 
both his reason and his faith before the majesty of the church. In the 
m3rsteries of faith the dictates of reason are fallacious, the interpretatioii 
of the Scriptures is precarious and uncertain, and no basis of a divine 
and supematoral faiih can he laid, but in submission to an authorized 
infallible guide, — ^which guide is the Roman Catholic Church ! Yoa 
will be reminded of the innumerable •oota and schisms, convulsions 
and disorders, which have sprung from the exercise of a |»«tended 
fipee inquiry ; whence he will infer the necessity of some visible stand- 
ard of appeal, some acknowledged infallible judge : and the promise 
of the Spirit t6 the apostles to lead them into all truth,— ^-together with 
the pre-eminence of Peter above his colleagues, to whom, as an 
immoveable rock and foundation of the church, ** the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven'* were exclusively 'assigned, — ^will be triumphantly urged to 
support the claims of the bishop of Rome, his legitimate' representative 
and SDCoessor. Thus, by a mixture of specious probabilities, with the 
assumption of innumerable facts, a web of sophistry will be weaved 
sufficient often to entangle the ** unlearned and unstable.'* That it is 
nothing more, however, than unfounded and presumptuous sophistiy, a 
little attention will enable us to perceive. 

That the church is infallible is not a sel^evident proposition ; it is 
not one of those truths which are acknowledged the moment they are 
annoimced, like the assertion that two and two are four* It must 
therefore "be proved; nor can it be proved by her own assertion; 
b^eanse it is just as easy for any other community to declare itself 
infallible 'as for the Church of Rome. To allow her a prerogative so 
extraordinary merely because she claims it would legitimate, tii^ boldest 
imposture. As little can it be proved by any appeal to the principles 
of reason : the possession of infallibility by an individual, or by a num- 
ber of individuals, is a matter of fact whbse truth must be evinced in 
the same manner as other facts. Hence it necessarily follows, that 
the pretensions to infallibility assumed by the Catholic church must 
solely rest on the testimony of Scripture. For this'purpose it is alleged 
that St Peter was constituted the prince of the apostles, the foundation 
on which the church was to be built ; that to hun were primarily and 
Chiefly given the k»Y% of the kingdom of heaven ; that as Jesus Christ 
played for him that his faith should not -fail, he possessed a guarantee 
for the truth of his doctrines and the mfalHbility of his decisions; 
and that, having estabtished his episcopal throne at RcMne, he trans- 
mitted his immunities and prerogatives unimpaired to his successors in 
that 
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Sachf for substance, is Uie argament deduced fiom Sezq)tiire in support 
of this extraordinary preteofiion. xTo 'Uiis are added other considera- 
tions of the nature of probabilities* in favour of this assumed infallibiHty : 
such as the pretiend^ necessity of som^ living standard of aCppeal, some 
visible judge of controversies, together wiih the error, conAuion, and 
uncertainty to which it is asserted the chyreh must be for ever aban- 
doned, in the absence of some audi living oraele* If Christians are 
left to interpret the Scriptures for themselves without an infallible 
guidance, their interpretations will necessarily rary in proportion to 
the different degrees of their capacity or attention. Their interpretation 
cai) at best be but probable ; and a probable conclusion can never be 
admitted as the ground of a divine faith. It will not be at all neces- 
sary to discuss accurately at large the arguments founded on the 
passages of Scripture before adduced. Suffice it to observe, that the 
links wjbich compose the chain of the argument, are numerous, and that 
it would not be easy to prove any one of them to the satisfaction^of an 
unprejudiced inquirer. In that, argument- it. is assumed.for granted 
that Sl Peter was invested with a supremacy over the rest of the 
apostles ; that the keys were gxehuwelf given to him ; that his foith 
was more indefectible than that of his brethren ; that he exercised the 
episcopal office at Rome ; and that he devolved his peculiar power and 
prerogatives on his successors in. that sacred office. Every one of 
these arbitraiy assumptions is destitute of a shadow df truth* either 
&om Scripture or antiquity^ • That Peter was ever at Home we ^ave 
no evidence but vague and uncertain tradition; that he exercised the 
episcopal functions there is still more uncertain, or rather extremely 
improbable, as it is neidier insinuated in Seripture nor very consistent 
with his higher character and fopictions. But siqppbsing both these 
points were concede^, what evidence have we of that devolution of his 
power and pren^^atives on his successors on which the .authority 
assumed by the bishop of Rome entirely rests ? From the languitge « 
of Scripture and the [testimony] of antiquity, there is much more reason 
for affirming that James the Less was bishop of the Church of Jenis»- 
lem, than that Peter sustaiijed that ol^ce at Rome; and by a parfty of 
reason, his successors must be supposed to have inherited his powers 
and his infallibility ; and the n^her^ since the church at Jerusalen 
was the mother of aJl other churches, planted, not by one, but by .aU 
the apostles, often dignified by their united presence, — a church on 
which the redundance of spiritual gifts was first poured, and consecrated, 
by the bjood of th^ &r8t martyr. If, in opposition to this, we are 
reminded that the succeeding bishops of Jerusalem derived fiom Sl 
James the rights attached to the episcopal function, but not his personal 
prerogatives and immunities as an apo8tle,-^this very distinction applies 
precisely to ihe successors of Sl Peter. 

This may suffice to show the extreme frivolity and levity of the 
proofs adduced from Scripture in support of the claim of papid or 
Catholic infallibility. But, admitting the arguments derived ftom this 
quarter were much more cogent than they are, it is evident that they 
ar^ entirely deduced from, the interpretation of certain .passages of 
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Seripmret and ooimeqaendy depend on the corrediiess of that inter- 
preCatioB* Id this interpretatkm, I would ask^, to be taken for gnmted, 
or is it to be proved and sustained by the principles of sound critieimit ? 
Are we to .take the mere affirmation of the •Church of Rome on tin 
subject, and at once admit that the inference she deduces from these 
passages is just because she asserts it to be so t This is impossible^ 
because this would [be to] acknowledge her infallibility, which is the 
▼ery point to be pnnredi We are inquiring after the pfiH>ft of her 
idfiedlibility : she refers us for satisfacdon to the passages of Scriptare 
before addueed. Her supposed infallibility can afford no sort of 
security for her correct interpretation of these passages, because her 
object in urging these passage^ is to prove her infallibility. To say 
that she has put a right canstruction on these texts because she is 
inlallible, and at the same time attempt to prove her infallibility by that 
construction, would be an insult to common sense. Her right to be 
aokhowledged as the infallible guide and director of our futh, must 
either be blindly submitted to without proof or inquiry, or it must be 
left to be d^termined by the private judgment of every individual ; and 
if the votaries of the Church of Rome are not willing io confess they 
admit this Validity of her claims without any reasons whatever, they 
must have exercised the right of free inquiry as well as Protestants, 
not indeed in respeet to particular controversies, but in relation to this 
great controversy. What is the standard of truth, and who is the judge 
of controversy ? The Church of Ron^e boldly affirms, that if individuals 
are left to judge for themselves, such is the obscurity of Scripture, that 
no certainty could he Obtained, no -conclusion deduced, in which the 
conscience may safely rest Yet, with egregious inconsistency, she 
refers us to that very Scripture in proof of the justice of her claims. 
Here I would ask, can we. without an infallible guide attain the real 
meaning of the texts wliich she quotes in her favour! If not, it is 
. impossible fbr them to prove her infallibility. If we can, then it follows 
that there are some parts of Scripture whose meaning ^ay be certainly 
a^ertained without her infallible guidance. And what xheA becomes 
of her complaint of the hopeless ot»curity of Scripture, which is affirmed 
te render her aid so indispensable ? And ^hat must we think of ber 
outcries agiainst the supposed arrogance of pretending to the exercise 
of free inquiry, and of judging of the Scriptures for ourselves, when, with- 
out such an exercise and such a power of judging, it is found impossible 
to obtain the least proof or presumption of her boasted infallibility ? 

Some parts of Scripture, then, the Church of Rome herself must 
allow, are capable of being understood without her aid. Those decla- 
rations of Scripture on which she rests her claim io implicit submission 
and obedience, she must allow to be sufficiently plain and intelligible, 
to bind the conscience of every member of her community who is 
prepared to assign a reason fpr his being a Catholic : and as an entire 
agreement with the dogmas of the church is all the faith which she 
reqiiires in order to the salvation of her members, she must acknowledge, 
as well as ourselves, that the Scriptures contain a rule of faith sufficient 
for the purpose of salvation ; the only difference is, that in our opinion 
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the Scriptare clearly unfolds a system of saTing truth, while In [that 
of the Roman Catholics] they are obscure in erery point, except in the 
few passages which direct tis to the church, the only authentic and 
immediate source of saving knowledge. 

We ascribe some efficacy to tfie "word of God itself; while they 
contend that the principal or only benefit it affords consists in conr 
ducting us to the church. The Scriptures themselves mdeed affirm, 
that they are ^ able to make us wise unto salvation,** 9^d by them 
^ we must be judged at the last day." The church asserts, on the 
contrary, that they are covered with an impenetrable obscurity, [not to 
be removed] without her interference, and that we shall be judged at 
the last day, not by our submission to the Scriptures^ but our obedience 
to her. In her system the principal use of the Scriptures was to give 
birth to the church, whose place she now occupies, whose prerogatives 
she assumes as the sole directory of conscience, and the living oracle 
of Gk>d. Her treatment of the Scripture almost reminds us of the 
fabulous history of Jupiter, who*^ ascended to supreme [power] by the 
mutilation and banishment of his father. 

The portentous doctrine, of infallibility, as it is employed in the 
Catholic church, stamps an entirely new character on the Christian 
religion, substitutes a new object of faith and dependence, deifies what 
is human, hides and cancels what is divine, and transfers our allegiance 
from Grod to mortals. 

But to return to the argument. On all systems, the preference of 
one religion to another must either be founded on caprice, custom, or 
some other principle equally unworthy of determining the choice of a 
reasonable being, or upon examination. # If the Catholics wish to 
convert us to their persuasion, they must assign their reasons for 
affirming that there is ib existence an infallible community, styling 
itself the church; that that community is their chiurch, in preference 
u> the Greek church, the Armenian, or the Nestorian. Here they 
must>admit the exercise of private judgment in examining these reasons ; 
unless, they have the effrontery to assert that their bare affirmation 
supersedes the necessity of any further proof: and, Emitting the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, which is the easiest task for ordinaiy 
Christians — to learn from them what is necessary for salvation, or^to 
judge of the claims of the church to supremacy and infallibility ? For 
the former, if you believe the Scriptures themselves, nothing more is 
requisite than a candid and honest mind; for the latter, a deep ac- 
quaintance with history and antiquity, and,, particularly, a clear compre- 
hension Of the meaning of a portion ojf Scripture by no means the most 
plain and perspicuous. Involved as those passages are which are 
urged from the New Testament in support of the papal claims,' in 
language highly figurative and metaphorical, is it easier for a plain 
unlettered Christian to judge of the precise meaning of the term '* keys," 
and *' the kingdom of heaven opening and shutting," than to learn the 
import of that declaration, '* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shah be saved?' There is so much -room for variation in the 
mterpretation of the passages [on which the papists lay such great 
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stfosst] thai il wodd not be easy to find two oommentaton, in any 
commiuuty, whose expositions perfectly coincide ; with respect to the 
latter* he that runs ihay read* Sl John distinctly informs us with what 
purpose he wrote his gospel, in the following words : ^ And many 
other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are 
iiot written in this book ; but these are written that ye might belieTe 
that Jesus is the Christ, and that, believing, ye might have l3e through 
his nameu** Is there sufficient evidence in wha^ St. John wxote to 
convince us that Jesus is the Christ ; and is it within the power of 
ordinary men to judge of this evidence T If this question be answered 
in the affirmative, then what occasion is there for the interposition 
of an infallible interpreter, since he who js convinced by this record 
that Jesus is the Christ is already in a state o( salvatimi ? If it be 
replied in the negative, that the writing of St. John is not sufficient to 
prove 10 an impartial reader that Jesus is the Christ, it must be confessed, 
however reluctantly, that the beloved apostle was a most impertinent 
and fallacious writer, in representing lus performance as a fit instrumeDt 
for the accoqipUshment of an object to which it is not adequate. 
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. Ta distingiiiBhed talents of our deceased friend will long lire in 
the remembrance of ail who Imew him. His advantages of edaca^on 
#ere extremely small ; but possessing from his infancy a conlemplatiye 
east of mind^ and a habit of patient thinking, he laid in a large stock 
of useful knowledge. In the character of a minister of the gospel, 
there have been but few more generally esteemed. Attentire only to 
the improTemem of his hearers, he forget himself,. anH appeared en- 
tirety absorbed in his 8u})ject Though he^was unacquainted with the 
graces of oratory and the embellishments of language, searcely any 
man 'spoke with a more. striking and visible effect' From nature he 
derived • a large share of sensibUity ; and^as he excelled at the saiiie 
time in mking a profound and comprehensive view of a subject, ^ 
understanding and affections of his hearers were equally interested in 
hi» discourses, which generally flowed in a stresim of argument and 
pathos. . FVom a natural diffidence of temper, heightened by a conscious^ 
nessofhiawantof education, he often ascended Uie pulpit with tremor; 
but as soon as this subsided, he generally led his hearers, step by step, 
into a large field of serious and manly thinking, kindled as he advanced, 
and expatiated with increasing energy and conviction till the subject 
was exhausted.' His eminent piety lent a peculiar unction to the 
sentiments he delivered, led him to seize the most interestmg views 
of every subject, and turped topics, which in the hands of others would 
have fhraished barren speculation only:, into materials for devotion and 
prayer. He appeared to the greatest advantage upon subjects where 
the faculties of most men fail them ; for the natural element of his 
mind was greatness. At times he seemed to labour' with conceptions 
too big for his utterance; and if an obscurity ever pervaded his. 
discourses, it must be traced to this source — the disproportion of faiis 
language to the vastness of his conceptions. He had great fbrce 
without ornament, and grandeur without correctness. His ministry, 
ill the hands of God, was effectual to the conversion of great liumbers ; 
and in this particular he was distinguished in a manner not very. 
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eommon ; for the l&»t yean of his life wen ib» most sneeeesfiiL Bm 
it wfts not only in the pojpit that he shone ; in his priTate sphere of 
action as a Christian, his virtues were not less distinguished than lus 
talents as a minister. D^ep devotion and unaffected humiliqr entered 
far into this part of his character. Few men have passed through 
greater vicissitudes of life than the deceased, and perhaps m «aich 
of them no man pi^erved with a more inviolable consistency the 
character of a Christian. He was very early introduced into the 
schools of affliction, and the greater part Of his subsequent life was 
distinguished by an uncommon succeseum of trials and distresses* 
On his first entrance into the ministry his fortitude was exercised in a 
scene of persecution and reproaches, which lasted for many years. 
His woridly prospects at the same time were gloomy and precarious 
in a high degree : he had a very numerous family, and an income 
extremely limited. — He united great susceptibility of heart with fimmess 
of mind ; and, endowed with these dispositions, he met reproaches with 
gentleness, sustained adversity with fortitude, and pains and sorrows 
of various kinds with exemfdary patience. In the hahinisi frame of his 
spirit he ^ walked with Godi** The consolations that supported him 
through life awaited him at death ; for so tranquil were His last moments, 
so comj^etely was he reconciled to the prospect of both woilds, that 
he declared, a little time before he expired, hetooukl not give a strmo to 
hve or-die. From his first ^equaintance with religion to the dose 
of life, he was nevef known to express the least heeitatioQ respeeiing 
his state, but enjoyed an uninterrupted assurance of a happy immoi^ 
tality. His conversation breathed so much of heaven, was satinetnred 
with the very spirit of religion, that none could enjoy it without an 
opportunity of being madjC better, Itwas evident to all who knew him, 
that his religion was not a transient impression, but a permanent 
principle ; that it blended itself with all his feelings and his actaons ; 
and that it raised his thoughts, his views, and his passions towards 
heaven. 

' In the first years of his ministry he encountered, as has been alreat^ 
remained, much persecution aiid reproach ; but at length his exemplary 
conduct dissipated these prejudices, and gained him so cona|>letely the 
esteem of all classes of msnkind, that it may be doubted whether he had 
on enemy in the world : certainly he had none but those whom his piety 
made such. He was distinguished as a lover of peace, and was as anxious 
to heal breaches as he was cautious to avoid them. With some, his 
extreme solicitude for the propagation of evangelical sentiments might 
seem like bigotry ; but those who knew him best were well convinced 
that this was no part of his character, and that he regarded sentiments 
in no other light, nor cherished th^m in any higher degree, than as he 
conceived them favourable to the interests of holiness atad virtue. 

^ His brethren in the ministry will long and deeply lament him ; for 

to them his talents and dispositions peculiariy endeared him. • How 

.many private circles hath he cheered and enlightened by his presence! 

In how many public solemnities hath he Med up an ensign to the 

people, invited them to the standard of the Cross, and waimed and 
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ezahed thdr afiectieiM, while ^his doctrine dropped as rain, and hia 
speech distilled as the dew !** Great- abilities are often allied to pride* 
otit the character vof the deceased was an illustrious exception to this 
rule. His talents and virtues were in some measure concealed firom 
the world, and almost entirely from himself, by a veil of the most 
unaffected moclesty. He was never so happy as when he wa& per- 
mitted to sit in the shade, though the high opinion entertained of his 
abilities seldom allowed him that indulgence. It would.be difficult to 
conceive a human mind more completely purged from the leaven of 
pride or of envy than was thai of our deceased friend. In this parti- 
cular his magnanimity was so great that he seemed on all occasions 
desirous of sinking the recollection of himself in the reputation and 
applause of his contemporaries. To cultivate the seeda of teflectioa 
and improvement in the minds of his infeiiiurs, — to behold the growing 
talents^and virtues of his brethren, — to draw merit from it6 o&eutity, 
and give confidence to timid worth, — formed eome of the highest satis- 
factions of his life. - ^ . 

His ien^r was grave and contemplative, yet few men took greater 
delight in Christian society ; and on these Occasions he seldom failed 
to' mix with serious converse a vein, of pleasantry and humour, id which 
he greatly excelled. From his integrity and knowledge, it nuty be 
inferred he was eminently skilled^ for imparting advice; yet so care* 
fully did he shun every inclination to dictate, that he scarcely ever 
gave it unsolicited. His sentiments, when required,''he imparted with 
tenderness and freedom; but he never made advice a disguise for 
arrogance, or an engine of rule, nor ever presumed to think hinaself 
affronted if his counsels were not followed. In his whole deport^ 
ment, prudence anii humility were conspicuous ; a prudence, Jiowever, 
dial was candid and manly, as far removed from art ad his humility 
was from meanness.. He had failings, no doubt, (for who is free t) but 
they were scarcely ever suffered to influence his conduct, or "to throw 
even a transitot shade Qver the splendour of hi/B character. Upon the 
whole, if a strong and penetrating genius, simplicity of. manners, 
integrity of heart, fidelity in friendship-^and all these virtues conse- 
crated by piety the. most ardent and sincere on the high altar of devotion 
•b-^have any claim to respect, 4he memory «£ the deceased wHI long be 
cherished with tears of admiration and sonow by 4hose who knew 

him. 

. Aaa • 
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Delivered ai the Interment of the Rev, UaIuxkvk Crabb, ofRofsien^ 
in Hertfordshire^ an the 1st of January^ 1795.* - 



A.HOif o the many aj^pearaDces which man p re acnU to the yjmm of « 
eoDtemplative nund> death is one of the moat extraordinary. Whaterer 
he the atation he has filled, and howerer he has eonduoted himadf in 
it|— whether he has adorned it by Tirtne of degraded it by vice, — 
whether be has passed obscorely through the worid, or filled it with 
the fame of his actions, — ^he soon disappears, and the ^ j^ace which 
once knew him knows him no more." Orer all the sons of ildam 
(feath hath reigned. The worthy and beneficem are embahned by 
the tears of tender but transient regret. The chasm thdr departure 
has occasioned in society is filled up by their eoceessors, who tread 
the same circle of life aiiid death, and thus perpetuate the eataUiahed 
order 4>f the universe. 

But though the grare terminates the business of life, it does not 
terminate the inqniiaea of Ae living. Whether the whole of existmee 
is comprised within the present life, or whether it be merely a passage 
into an unseen state, is a qaestion which has engaged the attention of 
men^ every age ; nor would it be possible (were ''it ever so proper) 
to detail -within the limits of this address the varibus. reasonings and 
eonjectures to which it has given occasion. When we contem]rfate 
death under its smisible appearances — the destruction of the external 
organs, and the corruption of the whole mass — ^we are tempted to 
regard it as the extinction of being, and to suppose its efi*ect8 upon the 
human race are the same es upon the inferior orders of creatures. 
Whatever has been the object of the senses in both, is reduced 
to pQtre&ction and dost But when again we recollect in how 
many important respects we are distinguished above the broteai 
we cannot help indulging higher expectations, and looking fi>r a 
nobler destiny. Our superior comprehension of mind qualifies us 
for a longer duration of being. While the brute is capable of 
enjo3ring hitle more than the present moment, the remembrance of 
what is past, and the anticipation of what is to come, enable us to 
multiply Our resources, and to diffuse Our existence,, if I may so 
speak, oyer a larger surface. To compare one state of being with 
another, to learn wisdom from experience, and to regulate our futme 
expectations by what has already occurred, are" employments congemal 

* Thto 0r«t aj upc w ad In tbe IntroductioD to a TolanM of Mr. CnbM posUramiMn 
Jtehed tn 17«5.— Bo. ^^ 
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with the human mmd. But it-is evidiBnt that a creature possessed of 
sueh iacuhies will be capable of continually making new aoquisitkme 
of knowledge, and of advaneing nearer and nearer to perfection. 

Among all the tribea-of creatures with which we are acquainted^ 
man is the only one that appears to have any dread of annihilatipn, or 
the remotest conception of another state. How shall we account for 
the universal prevalenoe of these sentiments, in spite of dU the sen- 
sible appearances of death, unless they are leither^the vestige of some 
early revelation or the incorrupted dictate of nature t How is it that 
we ara the only beings that extend their anxieties beyond the grave ; 
that we are so reluctant to quit the present scene; and that, when we 
are at lengthy compeUed to depart, we grasp at the very shadow of 
immortality, and console ourselves with the hope of surviving in the 
regrets of our friends and the reputation of our actions 1 

Though there seems to be much plausibility- in these topics, i^ must 
be confessed the best arguments for a future state are dorived from 
the moral part of our nature ; or, in other words, from our capability 
of good' and ill desert For since it is plain that God has made us 
poral agentSy and placed us under a law, we may be assured he has 
not made us soin vain, but that he will call us to an account for oiir 
actions; and, as there is no exact distribution of rewards and punish* 
ments in this life, we are entitled to expect another* sqited 4o the 
respective characters bf men and the moral .attributes of the Deity. 
If, sifter all, we consider actual opinions on this head, we shaU. find 
the wisest among the heathen w^re far fft>m attaining any certainty. 
When they gave scope to their feelings and their hopes, they some* 
times painted the elysian abodes of thd virtuous in the warmest 
colouring of eloc^ence; in their cooler moments they subsided into 
skepticism ; so that, on the whole, the idea of a future state se^ois to 
have operated not s^ much as a fij^ed principle as a vague presen- 
timent. ■ . 

Revelation can alone boast of having ^ brought lifip and immortality 
to light.** The religion of Jesus Christ places the reality of a futurar^ 
state at the foundation of its truths. It is there so^ctmstantly reverted 
to, .so often repeated, and so solemnly enforced, that it has neve^ been 
by any class tof Christians disputed or denied. Nor is the realiQr 
only of a future state revealed in Christianity : as far as is oonsisient 
with the present limi|ation of our faculties, it affords us the justest 
views of its nature ; which* it makes to consist, not in sensual gratifi* 
cations or festive bowers — ^the visions of a Mahometan paradise, — but 
in enjoyments, the mpst suited to the rational and immortal -mind; a 
union ¥rith God, ^e knowledge of his perfections,^ and the eternal 
feiitioii of his love« The information which Christianity imparts on 
these subjects is not conveyed in dark and symbolical expressions, or 
in a chain of philosophical reasoning ; but in a manner the most 
perspicuous and popular. With what majestic simplicity does our 
Lprd assure uft of the resurrection of the just ! — ^ I am the resurrec* 
tion and the life. He thai beMeveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
ihall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shaU never 
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die." ^ This la the vill of him that sent me, that every one which 
beiiereth on the Son may have eyerlaating life, and f will raise bin 
tip at the last day.*^ When many of the disciples of oUr Lord weeft 
back, and walked no more with bimif being offended with the sublime 
mysteries of his doctrine, he took occasion to ask histwelye apostles, 
^ Will ye also go away V* To which Peter, in the name of them 
all, made this re^y, ** Lord, to whom shall we go t Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.** In this short answer we behold the distin- 
guished kistre of Christianity* . It explains ^t once the ground of a 
rational attachment to it, and will be sufficient to justify its professioa 
from the reproach of folly, however mysterious its doctrines, howerer 
arduous its duties, and however painful or costly its sacrifices. 
^ There are two purposes conneeted with the present sc^enmlty to 
which the doctrine of immortality ought to be applied. The first 
regards the regulation of life ; the second, the inspiring us with 
fortitud^ in the contemplation* of .our own deaths, «nd those of oar 
relatives and friends. If we consider ourselves as candidates for an 
eternal state of happiness, it becomes us to regard life, with all its 
vicissitudes, as a probationary state, and to I<K»k upon every thing 
that is not directly or indirectly conducive to our eternal w^fare as 
foreign to our purpose, and undeserring our pursuit. Heavenly- 
mindedness is, in this view, as much the dictate of reason as of 
Scripture. It m nothing more &an the placing our affections where 
we expect our felicity ; die wisdom of preferring the end to the means 
*-^hat which is permanent to that which is transitory. Let the men 
of the worid, who disbelieve the declarations of the gospel respecting 
eternal realities, lead a life, if they please, of dissipation and vice; 
but for a professor of religion to eoiifine his affections to the earth is 
equally impious and absunl. Distracted between his inordinate attach- 
ment to the present, and his apprehension of a future world, his 
Religion, if it will bear tliat name, must be a constant source of 
disquietude. He has neither the calmness of insensibility, nor ike 
triumph of faith. His prevailing regard to the interei^ts of the preeeat 
life renders it impossible for him to set his affections on a better state ; 
while the carnal and reluctant glances he is compelled to take of that 
state are sufficient to imbitter his enjoyments and disturb his repose. 

The misery which persons of this description suffer fh>m an inward 
conflict between principle and practice, is the chief reason that has 
induoed superficial observers to represent Christvantty as a gloomy, 
melancholy system. Theve is kio other foundation ^for this charge 
than that its claims are girand and extensive ; that it disdains a compro- 
mise with the corrupt attachments of the heart ; and that they who wiU 
ttot allow it the dominion of their affections will find it the troubler of 
their thoughts* 

Whoever Uves under the habituai influence of those tempers whidi 
qualify us for heaven, derives from his view of the eternal worid the 
purest serenity and delight. In the midst of the severest disappoint- 
ments of human life, secret consolations spring up in his mind, which 
aometimes swell into rapture, diaflim the worid of its teiyors, and aflbrd 
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bim Si prdibation of umittei^e bliss. la vain will ye look elsewhere 
far true magnaiiiinity and moral grandeur. It' is reUgioo alone which 
both animates and softens the heart, cherishes sensibility, instils forti* 
tude, and enables ns to tnumph without, extravagance, and to suffer 
i^ithout dejection. 

If the Scripture doctrine of immortality is entitled to so much weight 
in the regulation' of life, its influence is not less sovereign in dispel-. 
ling the terrors of death, and consoling us under. the loss of 6ur 
dearest firiends and: relatives. **I would not have you be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them whidi are asleep, that ye sorrow not as 
others who have no hope; for, if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them' also which, sleep in Jesus will G^od bring with 
him. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
^th the voice of the archangel, and the trump of God. Then we which 
are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air ; so shall we be ever with the Lpfd. 
Wherefore comfort one another with these words.** And who can fail 
being penetrated with the divine coASolation they afford T If ever 
Christianity appears in its power, it is when it erects its trophies on 
the TOME ; when it takeis up its votaries where the world leaves them, 
and fills the breast with immortal hope in dying moments. 

Nor are the words I have quoted adapted to support the mind of a 
Christian in the view oPhis own dissolution only ; they administer the 
firmest support amid the breaches which death is continually making 
in the 'church of Christ A degree of 8dnt)w, on such occasions, 
nature compels Us to feel, and religion does not condemn. At the 
decease of Lazarus, while his sisters were lamenting his loss, ^ Jesus' 
wept.** But the sorrow which a Christian. feels in such-'^situatiena is 
mingled with hope. By the light of faith, he traces his deceased 
friends into an eternal world. Instead of considering them as lost or 
extinct, he beholds them stiK under the eye of Divine Providence. 
The- period of theii* trial is closed : thiey have entered into rest, where, 
sheltered from the stoVms of life and the dangers of temptation*, their 
happiness is for ever fixed and un^terable. Their separation is 
neither final nor complete. The pious living and the pious dead are 
still one family, under one Head ; and, when he ** who is their lif^e shall 
iy>pear, they shall appear together with him m glory.** ^ The friendships 
which have h^d virtue and religion for their basis will survive all huipan 
tiies, outlive the habitable globe, and form, in all probability, a principal 
part of the happiness of die blessed. 

It is not unusual, I am aware, on occasions like these to pass high 
encomiums on the character of the deceased ; a mode of proceeding 
the less requisite in the present instance, as the character of Mr. 
Crabb wa^ too well established, and held in too high esteem, to have 
any thing to hope from praise, or to fear from censure. His mild and 
gende spirit rendered it nearly impossible for him to have any enemies. 
The innocence and sanctity of his behaviour, the sensibility of his 
heart, the fidelity whh which he dischai^ged the duties of life, and th^ 
equanimity with which he bore iu rebukes and sufferings, will leave 4 
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laaiiBg iiaprestioB on the vipds of all his firieods imd aoqaaintance. 
Tga Sf thtt. church 9xAeoogi9ffiUoa have lost a (lieiid, an instnicter, 
a pastov ; cne ^irtio was ansioua, on eveiy occasioiiv to pfomote ywa 
apiiitual and. eternal welfare ; who knew how to reJQice with them 
that rejoieCt and weep with them that weep. Ton, my friends, will 
long feineanber, I tmst, the jiffeclionate exhortations he a4idressed to 
you, and make it appear on the day of solemn account that he has 
not laboured in vain, nor spept his strength for naught. His fdaskm 
to you as your pastor has ceased ; but its effects and oonsequences 
wiU never eease; they will reach into eternity, and ^become the 
savour of life unto life, or of death unto death.** If the duti^ of the 
numsterial character appeared so weighty in the eyes. of an apostle that 
he was ready to sink under it, and exclaimed, *^ Who is sufficient for 
these things V* you will recollect it was its connexion with the eternal 
int^^ests of his hearers which rendered his situation so arduous, and 
his responsibility so awful. . 

You have now before you one more example of the uncertainty of 
life. Your deceased friend and pastor was cut off in the midst of his 
days. His sun,* instead of peiibrming the usual circuit, set in- its 
meridian* ' He,, no doubt, often endeavoured, during his continuance 
among you, to convince you of the vanity of the world, and the insuffi* 
ciency of all its enjoyments to render you happy ; but Providence 
determined he should do more ; that he should instruct yoa from the 
tomb on these topics, and bring them home to your senses. 

Another year is passed a#ay, and you have entered upon & new 
portion of time.* The division of time into distinct periods, besides 
its utility in business and in science, is. favourable to moral reflection. 
On the entrance upon a new year, a contemplative mind will be 
naturally employed in estimating its acquisitions, comparing its improve- 
ments, retracing past occurrences, and revolving future prospect^. The 
giddy and thoughtless feel their attention for a moment fixed, _and, 
suspecting all is not right, form some indistinct resolution of repentance 
and amendment, which they are determined to execute as soon as 
some present scheme shall be finished^ some prevailing passion gratified, 
or some expected ch^ge in their situation shall take jdace. The 
present moment Sieems sdways attended with insuperable difficulties ; 
but they still flatter themselves with the hope of some more auspicious 
period, when^eir minds will be disengaged, their passions composed, 
and religion assert its power. Thus year rolls on after year, the self* 
delusion is repeated, and while they are planning new schemes of life 
th^ sink imo the grave. 

If a hardened contempt of religion has slain its thousands, ^ feeble 
and irresolute spirit has slain its ten thousands. Are there none in 
this assembly who, it is to be fbared, are convinced of the importance 
of religion, and are y«t unwilling to pay an^ immediate attention to it, 
flattering themselves they shall have ample opportunities of satisfying 
ail its demands! 

Vajuy presumptuous man ! hast thou penetrated the counsds of the 

♦Till Owdts wm <mwiia<€S K -i 8» >i% Piy* 
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Almigiity, or been permitted to read thy destiny, that while thou 
beholdest the ravages of death all around thee, — t)ie multitiides which 
fall at thy right hand and at thy left, the young and the old, the feeUe 
and the strong, hurried into eternity, — thou shouldst suppose thyself 
alone firm and immoveable amid this flux and succession of being! 
Wouldst thou wish to surmount ihe fear of death! Acquaint thyself 
with him who is the resurrection and the life ; with that Saviour who 
is its author, its revealer, and its pattern. ** Take his yoke upon you, 
and learn of him.**.* Attend to his instroctionff, and yield yourself up- 
to his guidance. Ton will then be able to converse familiarly with 
death. You wiU feel no terror in the prospect of future judgment, but 
will wait for its approach, and be able to stand before the Son of God 
at his coming. *' Finally, let us who are of the light and of the day 
be sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love, and for a helmet 
the hope of salvation.** Instead of mu^rmuring at such afflictive dispen- 
sations as separate ua from those we esteem sind love, let us employ 
ihem as inducements to set our affections on a better world, where^sre 
shall shortly join them ; remembering, that whatever tieis of affection 
are broken by death kre taken from the enjoyments of time to enrich 
the prospect of eternity. 
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CHARACTER OF MRS. M. CARRYER 

[WritUn in IS12.] 



It is not my iatention to attempt a laboured eulogium on our departed 
sUler, but justice compels^ me briefly to notice some of the distinguisb- 
ing traits of her character. "* I regret that, partly owing to the natural 
reserve of the deceased, and partly owing to my own unsocial hamour, 
my acquaintance with her was so limited. I knew enough of her, 
however, to convince me that she was a person of no ordinary worth ; 
and, from the testimony of all who, were favoured with her intimacy, 
I am fully persuaded her piety was of the most solid kind, not evapo- 
rating in tdk, nor obtruding itself in an ostentajtious profession, but 
Operating in a constant and exemplary discharge of. every private and 
social duty. She. was a pattern of (hligtoce, as well in her attention 
to domestic engagements as in the constancy with which she applied 
herselif to the means- of grace, in the closet' and in the sanctuary. As 
a wife, a mother, and a member of a Christian church, her ,behavionr 
was such that it is impossible to say which character she adonied 
most. Averse from every kind of display, her religion was of a 
retired nature ; planted by the rivers of water, and M >by a secret 
spring, its leaf never withered, and it brought forth its fruit in its season. 
Her fsdth was such as purified the heart, and manifested itself in a 
series of wise and holy actions. Her hope was an anchor of the soul, 
sure and steadfast, entering into that within the veiL In the former 
part of her experience, she was .sometimes considerably agitated by 
doubts and fears ; but during the progress of the malady which termi- 
nated her dissolution, her painful apprehensions gradually subsided, 
and although she sowed in tears, she reaped in joy. Her dying 
testimony to the excellence of reli^on, and to the power and grace of 
the Redeemer, was most affecting ; and will, it is humbly hoped, 
leave a lasting impression on survivors. She often expressed her^. 
gratitude to Providence for directing her choice to a companion in life, 
from whose example, and from whose prayers, she derived important v 
assistance in her walk with God ; so that the change of situation, n 
which to many females becomes a temptation and a snare, became to 

her a great means of spiritual improvement /The virtues which 

.... I 
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adocn a single state she exhibited, not only unimpaired, but with increas- 
ing lustre, in her conjugal capacity. The essendal benefit she derived 
from her obedience to the Scriptural injunction to ^ marrv in the Lord,** 
conveys an impressive admonition to the youth of both sexes. Let ) 
such as attach any importance to the cultivation of piety, and whose V 
first solicitude it is to be prepared for eternity, avoid xikmg to ^eir \ 
bosoms a domestic enemy, with whom it will be requisite to. live in a ^ 
state either of perpetual counteraction or of sinful compliance ; and * 
from whom, without the interposition- of Divine grace, they must antici- ' 
pate an et^nal separation. Our dear departed sister made a wise 
choice, and determined to select as a companion for life oi^e with 
whom she could indulge a confident hope of sharing a blessed eternity. 

Her rapid advancement in every Christian grace was manifest to 
every one except to herself: for she often expressed the deep sense 
she entertained of her manifest imperfections, while others beheld 
nothing in her but what was- ** pure, lovely, and of good report** As 
she was clothed with humility, so she was eminently sober-minded, at- 
the- utmost distance from indulging in the levities, follies, and vain 
competitions of the age.^ She was chaste, a keeper at home, adover 
of her husband, a lover of her children, and one who guided her house 
with discretion. Kindness to the indigent ^entered deeply into her 
character.; she delighted ^ to do good to all men, especially to such 
as are of the household of faith.** She was perfectly superior to the 
▼anicy of dr^ss ; j^er attire was suited to her station, neither mean nor 
splendid, but such as became a woman professing godliness. Hei; con- 
Tiotion of the nothingness of the world was profound, and f he longed, 
W0vld her modesty have permitted, to admonidi her young friends from 
her dyUig bed to be on their guard against its fascinations and its snares. 
To^her relations she oft«!n exclaimed, almost with her dying breath, 
^ The world ! tlie world !**. intending to warn them of what ^e ^oon- 
ceived to form their chief danger. ' , 

On the whole, among the numerous losses which this diurch has 
recently sustained I know of none more entitled to lasting lamentation 
than the present; nor has there been a member remov^ during the 
period of my ministry whose life> has been more exemplary, or whose 
memory wiU be more precious, 
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It is with a melancholy aatisiaetioii I iise to express my entire ap- 
probatkni 6T the sentiments contained in the resolutiim just veacL 

It would, in my opinion, have been unnatural to usher our aimual 
repent into the vorld without noticing that solemn and afieating dia- 
pensatioki which has deprived this -nociety, this town, and this county 
of its principal ornament We are weak'elied this day by the failing 
of a pious and a great man in Israel. In the formation of this society 
our incomparable firiend had a principal share; and through ereiy 
stage he gave it an unremitted attention, and watched over its interests 
wi£ a parental solicitude. The idea of instituting an auxiliary society 
in Leicester was no sooner suggested to- him dian it engaged his most 
cordial good wishes ; he lent to its support the vigour of hia masculine 
understanding, the energies of his capacious heart ; and to him, beyond 
any other individual, it is .indebted for fhe patnmage and the maturity 
it has attained. He was indeed the father of this institution. — But of 
iriiat institution, formed for the promotion of the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of mankind in diis place was he not the father T We can look 
nowhere throughout this large and populous town without perceiving 
the vestiges of His unwearied solicitude for the advancement of the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures. He has inscribed his history in the 
numerous charitable and religious foundations which owe their, exist- 
ence or theit prosperity to his influence! Our jails, our hospitals, our 
schools, our churches, are replete with monuments of his worth, and 
with the effects of his energetic beneVolence. 

It is recorded of the great Hannibal, that when an infant his father 
conducted hiihto an altar, and made him vow eternal hostili^ to the 
Boman-republic. Our venerable friend, when he first entered Leicea-' 
ter, appears with an ardour not less intense to have devoted himself to 
its interests. From the moment he entered the place he appears to 
have relinquished all selfish pursuits, aU idea of private gratificatioDy 
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and to here foraied tbat system of eoodtict from which he never de» 
parted, which had the most immediate tendency to meliorate^ the state 
of its inhabitants. He became alldgetfaer a pnblic character ; hemedi- 
tatedt he wrote, he preached, he breathed, only for the public. Rarely, 
if ever, was there a mind more perfectly pmifiod frcmi every tincture 
of selfishness or vanity. He made the most exiten^ive sacrifices of his 
time and of his repose, with a spontaneity and alacri^ which implied 
an almost total oblivioa'of his existence as an individual. .Endowed 
with a capacity for high attainments in science, and distinguished at 
the university by the honour^ assigned to superior merit, he generously 
declined the pursuit of literary eminence for the sole purpose of doing 
good. It is but few who are capable of adequately appreciating the 
magnitude of such a sacrifice. Dr. Paley was certainly one of those 
few r and I had it from the lips of our venerable fiiend, that in addict- 
ing himself to the duties of a parish-priest he had, in the opinion of 
that great man, chosen the better part; a choice which it is evident 
Heaven singularly sanctioned and approved. In fixing his system of 
life he had unquestionably a view to a future accotant, and formed hli 
determiuation pn the assured persuasion of his ^appearing before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, where the salvation of one soul will cause a 
more gioripus distinction than the greatest literary attainments ; where 
all greatness of 'b merely intellectiMil nature will disappear, and nothing 
endure the scrutiny but active and disinterested virtue. 

In the mean time, how narrow the bbunds of his' influence, how 
confined the ascendency of his character, had he been only the soMtaiy 
student instead of being the zealous and exemplary pasto^ and the 
active citizen! On the fonner supposition, he had inscribed his me» 
morial in books; on the present, he inscribed it on hearts; and in- 
stead of his being an object of the admiration of the few, he was the 
mip of the people. 

In separate ^arts of his character it were not impossiUe to find some 
who equalled, and others who excelled him ; but in that rare combina* 
tion of qualities which fitted him for such extensive usefulness ke stands 
unrivalled. vAs a pastor and public instructer it may be possible to 
meet with tome who have attained the same eminence; as aj)ubliG 
man he may have been equalled ; but where shall we look in modem 
times for such an example of the union of the highest endowments as 
a pastor and preacher, with the qualifications adapted to the functions 
of civil life? It is this rare union which appears to me to nve the 
character of our venerable friend its decided pre-eminence. . It b not 
necessary to recall to your recollection the talents of Mr. Robinson as 
a public instructer; you have most,' if not all of you, witnessed his 
pidpit exertions on that spot where he was accustomed to reitan a 
listening throng hanging upon his lips, awed, penetrated, delighted, 
and instructed by his manly, unaffected eloquence. Who ever heard 
him without feeling a persuasion that it was the man of God who ad- 
dressed him ; or without being struck with the perspicuity of his state- 
ments, the solidity of his thoughts, and the rich unction of his spirit! 
It was the harp of David which, struck by his powerful hands, sent 
forth more than mortal sounds, and produced an impression far more 
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deep and parmanem than the thunder of DemoetfaenM or the irpleiidM 
eoniscationB of Cicero. 

The hearers of Mr, Bobmaon were too miich oceapied by the snb- 
jecta he presented to their att^tion to waste a thought on the speaker ; 
this occupied a second place in the order of their reflectioDs ; but ^vhea 
it did occur, it assumed the charactert not of superficial admirutioiiy but 
of profound attachment. . ..Their feelings towards him were not diose of 
peraons gratifiedv but benefited ; and they listened to Ins in strucik mo» 
not as a source of amusementt but as a spring of hring water. There 
never was a settled pastor« probably, who had formed a juster ooocep- 
tion of the true end of preaching, who pursued it more stendfly, or 
attained it to a greater extent He preached imniortal truth with n 
most extraordinary simphcity, perspicuity, «nd energy, in a style ndapted 
to all capackies, equally remoyed from vulgarity and from afiected 
refinement : and the tribute paid to his exeitions consisted not in loud 
applauses ; it was of a higher order ; it consisted of penitential sighs, 
holy resolutions, of % determination of the whole soul for God, and 
such imp^^essions on the spirits of men as will form the line of neparac 
tion between the happy and the miserable to all eternity, 

hi a word, by *' the manifestation of the truth he commended himself 
to every man's Conscience in the sight of Qod ;" and the success which 
followed was such as mig^t be expected from such efforts. Through 
the protracted period of his labours many thousands, who have finished 
their course with joy, derived from his ministry, there is reason to be- 
lieve, the principle of a new life. ' • 

His residence in Leicester forms an epoch in the religious history 
of this county. From that time must be dated,*and to his agency 
under Providence must be ascribed,^ a decided improvement in the 
moral and religious state of this town and its vicinity; an increase of 
religious light ; together with the general diffusion of a taste and relish 
for the pore word of God. It ia only once in an age that an individual 
is permitted, to confer such benefits on the place of his residence as 
this ancient and respectable borough derived from the labours of Mr. 
Robinson ; and the change Vhich Baxter accomplished at Kiddermin- 
ster he effected at Leicester. It was the boast of Augustus, that he 
found the city of Rome composed of brick, and left it marble. Blr. 
Robinson might say, without arrogance, that he had been the instni- 
ment of effecting a far more. beneficial and momentous change. He 
came to this place while it was sunk in vice and irreligion ; he left it 
eminently distinguished by sobriety^ of manners and the practice of 
warm, serious, and enlightened piety. He added not aqueducts and 
palaces, nor did he increase theeplendour of, its public edifices : 'hot 
he embellished it with undecayinj^ ornaments ; he renovated the minds 
of the people, and turned a large portion of them '^from darkless to 
light, and from ihe power of Satan to Ood.** He embellished it with 
living stones, and replenished it with Nnumerous temples of the Holy 
Ghost. He extended its intercourse with heaven, and prepared a 
numerous class of its inhabitants for the enjoyment of celestial bliss. Of 
the number of those who will devoutly acknowledge him as their 
spiritual fadier at Iheday of final audit, that day only can determine 
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Nor waB his uvefidness oonfioed to tbe permanent inhabitants of this 
plac6 ; it was extended to the asylum of the sick, and to the eell of 
the criminal : the former found .in him a physician to the soul, and 
returned to their homes, not only with recruited health, but with reno- 
vated minds ; and the latter were, in many instances, by penitence and 
prayer, prepared for their awful destiny. Of Jiim it may be said, to 
an extent seldom equalled by a mere mortal, ** He wenf about doing 
good.^ ^ When the eye saw him, it gare witness of him ; when the 
ear heard him, it ble3sed him ; for he helped the poor and the fatherless, 
and delivered them that were ready to perish." In addition to his 
Dnifierons avocations, he undertook the weekly instruction of an excel- 
lent and extensive school, which was formed in his own parish under 
his auspices, to which> he imparted the elements of religious knowledge 
with a tenderness and assiduity which will qever be forgojlten. 

There was scarcely a charitable institution set on foot, or a schemsf 
of benevolence devised, of whicb he did not form the principal spring. 
He was truly the centre about whiteh every thing of public .utility re- 
volved : while his wisdom guided, his spirit animated, and his character 
. impressed itself on all useful undertakings. 

Though he came to this place a stranger, without any of the means 
of acquiring adventitious. distiniction, ii is not to be wondered at that a 
man endued yn\h such morale and intellectual qualities should gradi^ 
ally acquire distinguished ascendency. Obstructions and difficultiect 
indeed, he encountered at the outsei of hia career; but they gradually 
gave way to the energy of his character, and at length formed, a van- 
tage-ground, on which he stood more pre^emuienL ^ slow degrees, 
by a continual series of virtuous exertions, and a patient and unremitted 
MTseverance in well-doing, he acquired a degree of influence over all 
dasses of society -which has Seen the lot of few individuals. What? 
ever was the subject of dispute, the eminence of Mr. Robinson's ser- 
vices/ was never called in question; and however discordant the senti- 
inents and feelings of the public on other topips, they perfectly coalesced 
in the homage dtie to his worth. , Tq the veneration in which he 
was so generally held may be ascribed the principal part of that 
freedom from party animosities, of that concord and harmony, which 
have for a long period so happily distinguished this town. The defer- 
ence due to his opinion on all occasions of difficulty, the unbought 
tribute of esteem and affection claimed by his worth, we Relighted to 
pay. We felt gratified on finding such a rock on which we could 
repose our confidence, such a great example of what is most dignified 
in human nature^ on which we could &l our eyes. By a reflex act, 
the virtuous part of the community felt better pleased with themselves, 
in proportion as they became susceptible of love and admiration 
towards an object so fitted, on. every principle of reason and religicui, 
to ccmunand them. 

Though I have had the honour of a personal acqusuntance vritb Mr*. 
Robinson for upwards of thirty years, it is comparatively but of late 
that I had an opportunity of contexnplating him more nearly. While 
placed at a distance, I admired him as one of the rem6te luminaries 
which adorn the hemisphere ; I certainly perceived him to be a star 
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of the lint magnitiide : but no aoon^ wm I statkmed upon die ipot, 
than I became senmble of the lustre of his beams, Ml the force of Us 
attractioii, and recognised in him the son and centre of the systeoL 
His merit was not of that kind which attracts most' admiralxm at a 
distance. It was so gentiine and solid, that it grew in estimation the 
more closely it was inspected. It is possible some men may have 
extended their mflnence to a wider circle, and moved in a more ex- 
tended sphere. But where influence is difl^ised beyond a certain limit, 
it becomes attenuated in proportion to its diflusion; it operates with, 
an energy less intense. Mr. Robinson completely filled as laine a 
sphere of personal agency as is, pei)iaps, possible to an indiyidmL 
He left no put of it unoccupied, no interstices unsupplied, and 
spread himself through it with an miergy In which there was nodiiBg 
irregular, nothing defective, nothing redundant. 

Our deceased fHend was eminentfy distinguished by a steady mn- 
fi^rmity of conduct While he appeared to multiply himself by the 
extent and diversity of his exertions, the principles upon which they 
were conducted, the objects they were destined to promote, iVere inva- 
riably the same. He was not active' at intervals, and at other times, 
torpid and inert ; he did not appear the public man at one time, and at 
another absoibed in selfish pursuits : his efforts to do good in season 
and out Of season were constant, and his course knew no oUier variety 
than that of the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 

Crfect day. His goodness, (bunded on principle and corroborated by 
bit, operated with the steadiness of a law of nature, the beneficial 
results of whidi can never be sufficiently appreciated nil they are 
suspended. They who contemplated Mr. Robinson at the distance of 
forty yearsi viewed him with the same emoUofts which he excited at a 
more advanced age, moderated, however, and chastised by the appre^ 
hension that it was possible some unexpectied temptation might occur 
to divert him from his career. We have seen it completed, we have 
witnessed his perseverance and his conquest, and have seen his virtues 
and his fame placed under the safeguard and seal of death and im- 
mortality. 

Though he had reached that period of life which constitutes old age, 
it WHS a eruda virtdisqw senectus. Hb age had impaired little or 
nothing of his vigcmr : its chief effect was that of imparting additional 
dignity to his countenance, and weight to his character. He fell like 
a noble tree, after two or three strokes, with all his sap and verdure, 
with extended boughs and rich foliage, while thousands were reposing 
under his shadow and partaking of his fiuits. Seldom has death 
gained a richer spoil than in the extinction of the earthly existence of 
Uiis admirable man. 

Having expatiated s6 largely on the eminent benefits accruing to 
mankind from the services of our departed friend, let- roe request y^nir 
attention for a few moments longer, while I endeavour to portray 
more distinctly the leading features of his character. The predomi- 
nant property of his mind, intellectually considered, appeared to me to 
be a strong and masculine understanding, copious in its resources, 
versatile in its Operations, and eminently Jprompt in its deeiMons. He 
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mnr with a rapid glance the different bearings of a auBjeot, and dia 
proper meaaores to be adopted in the most Intricate coneenia. He 
possessed good soise in an ezqoisite degree, rarely, if ever, misled by 
the illusions of imagination, eidier in himself or others. To this was 
united a warmth aikl vivacity of temperament which made business 
his delight, action his element ; accompanied with a resolntion in his 
porsuits not to be relaxed by fatigue, nor damped by disoonrageraents, 
nor retarded by difficulties. To resolve and to ezecnte, or at least to 
make a vigorous attempt, were with him the itame diing. He joined 
in an eminent degree thejf^h^m r$ with the sHooiter in modo ; none 
more inilexiUe in his purposes, none mors conciliatmg in his manners. 
Without losing a particle of his dignity, without meanness, artifice, or 
flattery, he knew how to adapt lumself to aU sorts of society, and 
was equally acceptable in the character of the saint, the sage, and the 
cheerful, engaging companion. By his amenity of manners and benig- 
nity of mind he smoothed the asperity of ccmtradiction, and left to 
the madiine of public business the least possible friction. 

It is almost unnecessary to state, that he laid the fonndation of public 
confidence in his integrity, which was such that it was not only never 
sacrificed, but, as far as my information extends, never su^iected. 
They who might differ firom him the most on some sobjeets, of a reli- 
gious or political nature, never called in qnestkm the honesty of his 
intentions. To this he joined, as a necessary instrument of success 
in active life, an uncommon share of prudence : by wiiieh I mean, not 
that timid policy which creeps along the shore, without venturing to 
commit itself to the ocean, — ^which diuns danger, without aspiring to 
conquest ; his prudence was of a more generous and enlarged sort, — 
the result, not so much of calculation at the moment, as of well-regu- 
lated passions and established primnples. He loved mankiiid too well 
to betray, or to speak evil of any. V anity never made him loquacious, 
nor pricw capricious. Having purified his mind, under the infloenoe 
of religion, fit>m vanity, pride, and resentment, the chief temptations 
to imprudence were preduded. His ardent mind left him no leisure 
for trifling, nor the great object he so steadily pursued the least dis- 
position to min^e with the details of scandal, or the privacies of 
domestic life. 

The foundation of all these virtues was laid in Christian piety. It 
was this which formed the basis <^ his character, and directed and 
regulated his pursuito. His piety was warm, manly, enlighiened| at 
an equal distance from the motoseness of bigotry, the weakness of 
superstition, and the intemperate sallies of enthusiasm. His diaracter 
is a practical illustration of the eflicacy of the Bible, of which he was 
an humble and diligent student, whence he deduced bis principles, and 
formed his maxims* Religion with him was not an occasioned feding, 
but an habitual element ; not a sudden or transioit impulse, but a per- 
manent principle, a second nature, piodoeing purity of intention, elevui- 
tion of mind, and an uninterrupted series of useful exertioirs. Had he 
been spared to attend this anniversary, he would undoubtedly have 
delighted u» by an impressive exhibition of the excellences of revealed 

You II.— B b 
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tniili. IVcmdence has adopted Bna^heriBOdeoC iiistnicd0»; alidBOv 
invitea ua to learn from hia life aad from his death the lesaons wa are 
no kmmr permitted to hear from hia Iqw* He, being dead, jret apeak- 
eth ;— 4ie apeaka in hia wiitinga, he apeaka frpm hia tomb^ and points 
to that Tolnme whieh it ia the objeet of thia aasembly to ciieulaie, as 
the aource of all his Tirtues, and of all hia greatneaa. After exhibiting^ 
for our imitation, the lives of the holj men recorded in Scriptare, — 
men of whom the woiid ncju not worthy, — ithaa pleased God to present 
to our attention hia own, formed on the aame mod^ and replete with 
the aame apirit* The reader of the ^ Seriptnre Charaeters" will be pow- 
erfrdly impelled to copy their example, by the reflection thai there are 
few of their excellences which their biograf^r did not attain ; thai 
they were shown in his life with no less advantage than in his 
writings ; and that, in his most popular work^ he did noting more than 
inculcate by his pen what he was incessantly enforcing by hia practice* 

The loaa ndiich the church of Christ has sustained by the extinction 
of such a luminaiy ia great; the loaa to thia populona town and 
neigfabonriiood irreparable. Ages may revolve ere a aimilar calamity 
occura« The ahepherd is torn from his flock, the spiritual father 
from his children ; the sage counsellor, the patron of the poor and 
the destitute, and the great example of the power of religion, whose 
very comitenance could not be beheld widiout tender veneration, is no 
more* The name of Robinson will long combine with the raemioa 
of this place a train of solemn emotions, and the stranger will indulge 
a pious curiosity in inspecting the spot where he dwelt, and the church 
where he exercised his ministry. 

We luiew the precarious tenure by which we possessed him in 
common with all other bleasings ; we knew he was mortal ; but notwith- 
standinr we received repeated warnings by a succession of attacks^ 
lew had aufficient fortitude steadily to realize the approaching ereoL 
When the intelligence waa circulated through the town, *'Mr. IU>binson 
ia dead !-^]Mbr. Kobinson is dead!** it waa a thunderclap : it produced 
a aensation of diamay and astonishment, aa though we scarcely believed 
to be possfi>]e what we knew to be certain ; and such an air of desda- 
tk>n and aoirow was impreaaed upon the countenance of the inhabitants, 
that a stranger must have perceived they had sustained no ordinary 
calamity. It wad sudh as no event could have produced but the 
removal of a aaint and a prophet. Whoever wishes to learn how 
much piety digniflea a character, how much sainted worth, in its 
power over the heart, preponderates over eveiy other species of 
eminence,- let him turn to this scene, and compare the tears of a 
populous neighbouihood with the unmeaning decorations of Amereal 
grandeur. None spoke of his virtues, none was eloquent in his praise i 
every heart waa oppressed with a sense of its loss. 

I cannot close this address without remarking that the possessioif 

of such a man as Mr. Robinson incurs a proportionable weight of 

responsibility, and that the time is approachiii^ when it will be inquired 

what improvement we have derivea from the exercise of such talents 

,and the exhibiticm of auch an example^ 

It ia incumbent on his hearers especially to reflect than he who 
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watched fof souls is gone to give an account, not only of the principles 
on which he conducted, but of the reception they gave to his embassy, 
and that against the impenitent and unbelieving he is compelled to be 
** a swift witness before QodJ* His warning voice, his pathetic appeals 
and expostulations, will be heard no more ; but his record is on hi^, 
and the ministry he so long exercised among us will infallibly be a 
savour of life unto life, or of death unto death. His life was not so 
properly employed as consumed in the incessjint labour to bring sinners 
to repentance ; and awful will be the doom of those who persist in 
rejecting the overtures of mercy, the word of reconciliation dispensed 
with such admirable zeal, ability, and address. 

To the pastoral cares, studies, and instructions of this most eminent 
servant of Grod, death has put a final termination ; but the enjoyment 
of such a ministry, and even the opportunity of witnessing such an 
example, will form a conspicuous feature in our probation, and be 
replete with consequences which stretch into eternity. 

Permit me to indulge one more. reflection: the life and ministry of 
this great man of God affords a demonstration of the futility of the 
clamour which is raised against the doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith, as though it tended to relax the obligations to virtue and 
to annul the commands of God. Who ever insisted on this doctrine 
more constantly, or urged its importance more earnestly, than he ! and 
'where, among its opponents, shall we discover indications of similar 
usefulness T Through a period of more than forty years he employed 
himself in beating down the arrogance of a self-justifying^ spirit, in 
evincing the impossibility of being accepted on the footing of our own 
works, and in directing men of every description to seek for pardon in 
the blood of the Cross. If there were any one topic on which he 
delighted to dwell more than others, this was unquestionably the topic. 

To his manly and unsophisticated understanding it was evident to a 
demonstration that repentance must be grafted on humility, and that 
there was no room to apprehend his hearers would be tempted to con- 
temn the authority, in consequence of being abased before the majesty 
d God. He was also perfectly convinced that the blood of Christ, 
sprinkled by faith, was the only effectual balm for afflicted consciences. 
On these principles he conducted his ministry for near half a century, 
and we may challenge his enemies (if there be any remaining) to deny 
that its fruits were most salutary. If the apostolic doctrine which 
affirms that we are justified by faith without the deeds of the law, 
possess the tendency to licentiousness which its opponents ascribe to 
it, that tendency could not have failed to operate under a course of 
instruction so long continued^ and of which the tenet in question 
formed so distinguishing a feature. ** By their fruits ye shall know 
them : men do not gather grape» of thorns, nor figs of thistles." 

To conclude: The fittest improvement we can make of the melan- 
choly event we are now deploring will be a serious attention to the 
exhortation of St Paul addressed to primitive Christians on the loss 
of eminent pastors :— ** Remember them ¥4iich have had the rule over 
you ; and considering the end of their conversatiiniy imitate their faitfai* 
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A swnr humility formed a very disdngaishing fezime in his cfaar> 
•cter. Who ever witnessed in our deceased brother those airs of 
anogance or that fondness for display wliidi are fre^iiently found in 
persons <^ very inferior talents and acquirements to those which he 
possessed T In truth, his aversion to ostentation might alone be said 
to be carried to exoess, since it prevented him in his public ministry 
from availing himself of [those] ample stores of knowledge by whidi 
he could often have delighted and instructed his hearers. He had iar 
more learning than the mere hearer of his discourses would have 
conjectured ; for he seemed almost as anxious to conceal as some are 
to display. 

Nor was it in this particular alone that his humility was apparent. 
It difibsed itself over the whole of his character and deportment, and 

SLve it a certain beauty which [no] artifice could successfully imitate, 
is humility was not displayed in depireciating his performances, 
nor in speaking of himself in degrading terms : it appeared rather 
in forgetting himself, and in a natural readiness to give others the 
superiority. It accompanied him so incessantly, that he might truly 
be said to ^ be clothed with humility." 

As his disposition little inclined him to ecstasy and rapture, so his 
piety shone with a mild and steady lustre, perfecUy free from the false 
fire of enthusiasm, and equally from a lukewarm formality. There 
were few men in whom it appeared more natural, or more manifestly 
as a principle interwoven with the inmost texture of his mind. Htt 
great modesty seldom permitted him to advert to his own experience 
either in puUic discourse or in more private conversation; but a 
savour of experimental piety pervaded his whole character* 

The mild and placid cheerfulness which marked his counteuance 
and deportment would lead us to suppose that he habitually walked in 
the Divine light, and the evidences of his interest in the Divine favour 
were rarely, if ever, impaired or eclipsed. He was one of tbe few 
men whose cheerfulness appeared to be increased by age ; verifyiagf 
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in this particular^ the descriptian given of ^ the path of the just, that is 
as the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.** His iSe was truly exemplary, being filled up witli an uninter- 
rupted series of usefid, benevolent, and pious actions, proceeding from 
their principles, and distinguished by an eminent decorum of time and 
place. He was a pattern to believers, *'in faith, in purity, and in 
conversation." Though rather the opposite to loquacious, he' had a 
high relish for the pleasures of Christian society, in which it is difficult 
to say whether he imparted or received most pleasure. ^ The law of 
kindness was on his tongue;** and so attentive was he on every 
occasion- to the feelii^ of those with whom he conversed, that his 
company was both inooansive and delightfuL 

Through a long series of years his attendance at the association 
and at ministers' meetings was so constant and punctual that his 
occasional absence was severely felt, and that meeting seemed 
essentially defective which was not graced with his presence. His 
appearance among us was hailed as a certain presage of harmony and 
love. Multitudes can witness the deep and pungent regret experienced 
81 the last annual assoeiation at the melancholy tidings of that fatal 
iUness which prewnted his attendance. 

Few men took a deeper interest than our deceased brother in the 
general state of the church and the propagation of the gospel abroad. 
The future ^ory of the kingdom of Christ and the best means of 
promoting it were his favourite topics, and usurped a large part of his 
thoughts and his prayers ; nor was he ever more in his element than 
vhen he was exerting his powers in devising plans for its extension. 
The Baptist mission in India is mider incalculable obligations to his 
«agaeity and pnidimce. 
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Thb ral»ject of the following Memoir was bom at SonthPetherton, 
a po|Niloa8 tillage in SomeTsetshire, K* D. 1756. His parents were 
John and Mary Toller, whose maiden name was Noithcote. His 
father was an attorney of eminence, two of whose sons were educated 
for that profession. Of the early years of Thomas, the subject of the 
following narrative, I have little information, further than that both his 
parents were eminently pious, and that he always considered himself 
indebted, under God, for his first religious impressions to the tender 
solicitude of his mother for the promotion of his eternal welfare. 
Whether those impressions issued at that period in genuine conversion 
is not known : nor are we possessed of any authentic information of the 
circumstances connected with that event The extreme diffidence 
and modesty which distinguished Mr. ToUer probably prevented his 
relating to his nearest friends the early exercises of his mind on 
religious subjects : the consequence is, that in this instance, as in 
many others, we are left to infer the reality of the change from its 
effects. The light and insinuations of the Divine Spirit so often 
accompany the conduct of a strictly religious education, that some 
of the most enunent Christians have acknowledged themselves at a 
loss to assign the precise era of their conversion ; but whether this 
was the case with our excellent friend it is impossible to say. 

At the early age of fifteen, his parents sent him to the academy at 
Daveutiy in Northamptonshire, over which Dr. Ashworth, the worthy 
successor of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge, presided : his .assistant in 
the academy was the Rev. Mr. Robins, who afterward occupied the 
same station with distinguished ability. Of b<|th his tutors he was 
wont to speak in terms of high respect : of Mr. Robins he was often 
heard to say, that he considered him as the wisest and the best man 
he ever4uiew. Among many other mental endowments, he was re* 
markable for delicacy of taste and elegance of diction ; and, perh^M, 
my reader will excuse my observing, fiiat the first perception of these 
qualities which the writer of these lines remembers to have possessedt 
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arose from hearing him preach at Northampton on a public occasion. 
It 18 to be lament^ that he has left none of those productions behind 
him, which a correct and beautiful imagination* imbodied in language 
of the most classic purity, rendered so impressive and delightfuL The 
qualities of his heart corresponded to those of his genius ; and though 
long before his death his bodily infirmities obliged him to relinquish a 
eommaading station and retire into obscurity, he retained to the last 
eudi an ascendency over the minds of his former pupils, and such an 
interest in their affections, as nothing but worth of the highest order 
<can command. 

To return from this digression. At the time of Mr. Toller's 
admission into the Daventry academy, the literary reputation of that 
seminary was higher than ihal of any among the dissenters; but 
partly owing to a lazness in the terms of admission, and partly to the 
admnture of lay and diyinity students, combined with the mode in 
which theology was taught, erroneous principles prevailed much ; and 
the majority of such as were educated diere became more distinguished 
for their learning than for the fervour of their piety, or the purity of their 
doctrine. The celebrated Priestley speaks of the state of the academy, 
while he resided there, with great complacency : nothing, he assures 
us, could be more favourable to the progress of free inquiry ; since 
both the tutors and students were about equally divided between the 
orthodox and Arian systems. The arguments by which evefy possible 
modification of error is attempted to be supported were carefully 
marshalled in hostile array against the principles generally embraced ; 
while the theological professor prided himself on the steady impartiality 
with whichhe h^d the balance between the contending systems, seldom 
or never interposing his own opinion, and still less betraying the 
slightest emotion of antipathy to error, or predilection to trutlu Thus 
a spirit of indifference to all religious principles was generated in the 
first instsnce, which naturally paved the way for the prompt reception 
of doctrines indulgent to the corruption and flattering to the pride of a 
depraved and fallen nature. 

To affirm that Mr. Toller derived tfo injufy from being exposed at 
so tender an age to tins vortex of unsanctified speculation and debate, 
would be affirming too much, since it probably gave rise to a certain 
general manner of stating the peculiar doctrines of the gospel which 
attached chiefly to the eariier part of his ministry ; though it is equally 
certain that his mind, even when he left the academy, was so far iiobqed 
with the grand peculiarities of the gospel that he never allowed himself 
to lose sight of the doctrine of the Cross as the only basis of human 
hope. 

Of the conduct of his academical studies nothing memorable is 
recorded. From a very accomplished man, who I believe was his 
fellow*student, I have merely heard that he had no rdish for the 
mathemaftieo, a circumstance which has been often recorded in the 
biognfUnj of men of indisputable intellectual preeminence. 

After a residence at Daventry of four years, he was appoiiLted to 
fupply a destitute congregation at Kettering, where b,e preached for 
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the fiflBt time Octt>ber 1, 1775 ; and his services pitMred so seeepC^iic, 
that, after repeated Tiaits, he was innted to take vp his peimaiient 
residenee with them, with which he complied in June of the eniwiing 
year, and was ordained pastor May S8, 1778. On his first oooiiDg 
to Kettering, the church was in a divided and unsettled state* His 
immediate predecessor was a gentleman of the name of Fullo*, who, 
at the end of two years, in consequence of mi^ch dissension in the 
church, resigned the pastoral charge. Mr. Fuller was preceded by 
the Rev. Mr. Boyce, who sustained the pastoral office for a long series 
of years with the highest reputation and success, and whose death 
was deplored as an irreparable calamity, leaving it very improbable 
that a successor could be speedily found capable of uniting the 
suffirages of a people whose confidence and esteem he had so long 
exclusively enjoyed. Such is the imperfection of the present state, 
that the possession of a more than ordinary portion of felicity is the 
usual forerunner of a correspondent degree of privation and distress ; 
and theremoval of a pastor who has long been the object of TenetatioB 
geherally places a church in a critical situation, exposed to fends and 
dissensions, arising out of the necessity of a new choice. That of Mr. 
Toller, notwithstanding his extreme youth, was nearly unanimoos. 
When he first supplied the congregation, nothing was Inore remoie 
fiom his expectation than being invited to a peimanent residence : his 
highest ambition was to be tolerated as a transient supply ; and when^ 
to his no small surprise, they made choice of him as their stated 
miiHster, he entered on that office vrith that heartfelt conviction of its 
importance, and unfeigned distrust of his own sufficiency, whidi are 
the surest omen of success. He commenced his career with fear 
and trembling ; and instead of being elated by the preference shown 
him by a large and respectable society, he trembled, and was ready 
to sink under the weight of his responsibility. 

Few men probably have beep more indebted for the formation ni their 
diameter to the fervent piety of their audience. Such was the state 
of his mind at that period, that had he been comieeted with a people 
of an opposite character, his subsequent history would have eidiibited, 
in all profoabflity, features very dissimilar from those which eveatuaUy 
belonged to it If^ in a lengthened ministerial eouise, the people are 
usually formed by their past<Mr, in the first stage it is the reverse; it 
is the people who form Uie minister. Mr. ToUer often expressed his 
gratitude for that mercifol providence which united him at so eariy s 
period with a people adapted to invigorate his fnety, and confirm his 
attachment to the vital, fundamental truths of Ghiisttaaity. The 
reciprocal influence of a minister and a congregation on each other ii 
so incessant and so poweHul, that T would eamestly diBsoade an 
inexperienced youth from connecting himself with a people whose 
doctrine is erroneous, or whose piety is doubtful, lest he should be 
tempted to consult his ease by choosing to yield to a current he would 
find it difficult to resist. To root up error, and reelaim a people fronl 
inreterate habits of vice and irrellgion, is unquestionably a aqpUmdid 
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aeliiev<eiiieiit ; but it requires a hardihood of eharacter and deciaioa 
of principle not often found in young persons. 

Little variety must be looked for in^ the subsequent sketch of Mr. 
Toller's life. As he travelled little, and seldom mingled in the scenes 
Qf public business, — as his habits were domestic and his disposition 
retired, — years glided away, without presenting an occurrence of suffi- 
cient magnitude to entitle it to a permanent record. Through a long 
series of years, he persevered in the exemplary discharge of his 
spiritual functions, among a people who^ in proportion as his talents 
unfolded themselves, regarded him with increasing love and venenu- 
tion, as well on account of his ministerial qualifications, as his amiable, 
prudent, and consistent deportment. He was the centre of union to a 
large and an extensive circle of ministers and of people, who, however 
they m^[ht differ in other particulars, unanimously 'concurred in their 
admiration of his talents, and their esteem of his virtues. He was 
surrounded by friends who vied with each other in demonstrations 
of respect, and by an audience who looked forward to each succeeding 
Sabbath as to a mental feast, and who hung upon his lips with^ an 
attention which might have tempted a stranger to suppose they were 
hearing him for the first time or the last. F*rom the commencement 
of his residence at Kettering, the attachment of his pepple went on 
still increasing, till it arrived at a point beyond which it would have 
been idolatry. This extraordinary attachm^it must be ascribed partly 
to the impression produced by his public services, and partly to the 
gentleness and amenity of his private manners. It may be possible 
to find other preachers equally impressive, and other men equally 
amiable ; but such a combination of the qualities calculated to give the 
ascendant to a public speaker with those which inspire the tenderness 
of private friendship, is of rare occurrence. The leisure which the 
retired and tranquil tenor of his life secured he employed in the perusal 
of the best authors in our language, which, by continually adding to 
his mental stores, imparted to his ministry an ample and endless variety; 
Although he almost invariably preached from notes composed in short* 
hand, his immediate preparations for the pulpit, there is reason to 
believe, were neither long nor laborious. His discourses were not the 
painful jm>ductions of a barren mind, straining itself to meet the exi- 
gences of the moment ; but, gathered from a rich and cultivated soil, 
they were a mere scantling of the abundance which was left behind. 
He considered every new accession to the stock of his ideas, every 
effort of reflection, as a preparation for the pulpit ; and looked upon 
ihose who are necessitated to afford a portion of periodical instruction 
every week without having accumulated, mental stores, as in much 
the same situation with the Israelites who were doomed to produce 
theur tale of bricks without straw. Preachers of this description may 
indeed anuiss a heap of glittering and misplaced ornaments, or beat 
the air with the flourishes of a tumid, unmeaning riietoric ; but the 
deficiency of real matter, of solid information, cannot foil eventually 
to consign them to contempt. Whether Mr. Toller was ever a severe 
stndenti or ever was engaged in a regular and systematic pursuit <rf the 
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different branches of literature or of science, I cannot ascertain ; but 
that he was much devoted to reading is matter of notoriety. By the 
incessant aecunralation of fresh materials, he became ** a scribe well 
instructed in the m3rsteries of the kingdom of God," and, ** like a wise 
hooseholder," was enabled ^ to bring out of his treasmre things new 
and old.** The settlement of Mr. Fuller, the venerable secretaiy of the 
9aptist Mission, in the same place, by giving scope to a ▼iitnoiiis 
emulation, was probably equally beneficial to both parties. Ftmn the 
absence of eompetition, and the abundance of leisure attending a oountiy 
retirement, the mental faculties are in danger of slumbering; ifae mst 
of sloth too oflen blunts their edge, and impairs their brightness ; 
which nothing could be more fitted to counteract than the presence 
6i such a man as Mr. Fuller, distinguished for c<mstitntional aidonr 
and industry. 

In the year 1703 he entered into the married state with Miss Eliza- 
beth Gale, the ddest daughter of Mr. William Gale, who then resided 
at Cranford, in the neighbourhood of Kettering. By this lady he had 
two children, — John, who died in his infancy, and Thomas, who stiU 
sunrives him, and under the most pleasing auspices succeeds his lather 
in 4he pastoral office. During the short period of this union he appears 
to have enjoyed the highest degree of connubial felicity ; but not long 
after the birth of her second child Mrs. Toller betrayed symptoms of 
consumption, and after languishing a considerable time under the 
attack of that incurable malady, through the whole of which her 
ardent attachment to her husband and profound submission to the will 
of God were most conspicuous, she expired on the 16th of Septem- 
ber^ I7M. 

It was about Ais period of his life that my acquaintance with him 
commenced. I had known him previously, and occasionally heard 
him ; but it was at a season when I was not qualified to form a correct 
estimate of has talents. At the time referred to we were engaged to 
preach a dpuUe lecture at Thrapstone, nine miles frotm Kettering ; and 
never shaU I forget the pleasure and suiprise with whioh I listened 
to an esqxMitory discourse from 1 Peter iL 1-3. The richness, die 
unction, the simple majes^ which pervaded his address pnxkiced a 
sensation which I never felt before < it gave me a new view of the 
Christian ministry. But the effect powerful as it was, was not to be 
compared with that which I experienced a few days after, on hearing 
him at the half-yeaily association at Bedford. The text which he 
selected was peculiarly solequi and impressive : his discourse was 
fi)unded on 2 Peter i. 12-16,.—*' Yea, I think it meet as long as I am 
in this tabernacle to stir you up by putting you in remembrance ; 
knowing that shortly I must put ofiT this my tabernacle, even as our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me," ^&c The effect of, this discopise 
on the audience was such as I have never witnessed before or since. 
It was undoubtedly very much aided by the peculiar circumstances of 
the speaker, who was judged to be far advanced in a decline, and who 
seemed to speak under a strong impression of it^ being the last time 
he shojuUd ^ddre^s his brethren pu such an occa^on. Thje aspect .of 
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the preacher, pale, emaciated, standing apparently on the verge of eter- 
nity, the simplicity and majesty of his sentiments, the sepulchral 
solemnity of a voice which seemed to issue from the shades, com- 
bined with the intrinsic dignity of the subject, perfectly quelled the 
andiodce with tenderness and terror, and produced such a scene of 
audible weeping as was perhaps never surpassed. All other emotions 
were absorbed in devotional feeling : it seemed to us as though we 
were permitted for a short space to look into eternity, and every sub- 
Innaiy object vanished before ^ the powers of the world to come." Yet 
there was no considerable exertion, no vehemence displayed by the 
speaker, no splendid imagery, no magnificent description : it was the 
simple domination of truth, of truth indeed of infinite moment, borne in 
upon the heart by a mind intensely alive to its reality and grandeur. 
Criticism was disarmed ; the hearer felt himself elevated to a region 
which it could not penetrate; all was powerless submission to the 
na8ter««pirit of the scene. It will be always considered by those who 
witnessed it as affording as high a specimen as can be easily conceived 
of the power of a preacher over his audience, the habitual or even fre- 
quent recurrence of which would create an epoch in the religious 
history of the world. 

During this interview he was invited by the writer of these lines to 
pay a visit to his friends at Cambridge : with that invitation he shortly 
after complied. His health had long been much impaired, and serious 
apprehensions had been entertained, by others as well as by himself^ 
of his being far advanced in a decline. By his excursion to Cambridge, 
however, in the course of which he met with' the most flattering atten-^ 
tions from all quarters, his spirits were revived, his health improved^ 
and from that time the symptoms of disease gradually subsided During 
his visit he afforded the people of Cambridge, and its vicinity several 
opportunities of hearing him ; and on no occasion was he heard with- 
out admiration and delight : for, though no sin^e discourse was equally 
impressive with that which was delivered at Bedford, he sustained' to 
the foil the high reputation he had acquired; nor will the numerous 
and respectable congregations he addressed ever cease to consider this 
as one of the most favoured seasons of their lives. From that time his 
celebrity as a preacher was diffused through a much wider circle than 
before : he began universally to be esteemed one of the most distin- 
guished ministers of the age, — a character which he maintained with 
undiminished lustre to the end of his life. / 

He continued a widower till the year 1803, when he took for his* 
second wife Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Mr. William 'Wilkinson, 
of Northampton, by whom he had five children, Richard, William, Jo- 
seph, Heniy, and George, all of whom, together with their mother, 
survive him. To what degree this union contributed to the happiness 
of the latter stages of his life the delicacy due to a most amiable wo- 
man, whose humHity renders her as averse to receive praises as she is 
careful to deserve them, forbids me to say. Suffice it to observe, that 
notwithstanding the disparity of years, there never was a connexion 
which more completely realized tha highest anticipations of the friends 
of both parties. 
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In the jear 1790 the eongregatkm assemUuif in Carter-lane, Lon- 
doD, under the pastoral care of the excdknt Mr. Taylor, ^iranting a 
supply for one part of the day, applied to Mr. Toller, and offered iun 
for one aenrice. only a salary considerably beyond what he then enjoyed 
To this invitation he gave a decided negative. In the eginnin^ of the 
following year the congregation at Clapham gave him a similar invita- 
tion, which he also declined, llie two congregations then united 
their invitations, offering a large salary on condition of his ondertaking 
a single service aft eadi place. This joint application he refbaed. 
The people of Kettering, hearing of these repeated att«npts to remove 
him, became justly alarmed : a few of them waited upon him, inlbiming 
him of the uneasiness they felt at the repeated attempts which had 
been made and were still making to effect a separation. They asamed 
him of his entire possession of the hearts of his people, and that though 
their situation d&i not permit their making such proposals aa the cnher 
parties, they would do ^ in their power, and most gladly rectify any 
^ircumstancea which gave him uneasiness. His reply waa, that if he 
found his services still acceptable, no pecuniary advantagea ahonld erer 
tempt him to relinquish his charge. At the same time he intiniatfd, 
that as the two congregations still persisted in their application, he 
wished his people publicly to express their sentiments on the subject, 
•that he might he armed with conclusive reasons for declining invita- 
tions so earnestly and repeatedly urged. This gave occasion to three 
separate addresses-r-from the young people, from the members of the 
Banevolent Society, and from the congregation at large ; each expres- 
sive of ^he high ^Meem they entertained for his character, their sense 
.of the benefit derived from his ministry, and their extreme reluctance 
40 resign advantages which they so highly prized. To these addresses 
a most affectionate and appropriate reply was made by their pastor, in 
which he assured them of his unalterable attachment, together wiA his 
final determinatipn to accede to their wishes ; and thus ended the last 
attempt to remove Mr. Toller from his station. 

The jreader will naturally be surprised to find that on this occasion 
BO address was presented by the church. As this omission cannot with 
a shadow of probability be aacribed to indifference on their pait, it must 
be imputed to the church not occupying that raidL in the esteem of the 
auditcMy to which it is jusdy entitled. In every Chiistian congregation 
the church ought to be regarded as the principal object, to which the 
auditory are but an appendage, and foir a union with which it should 
be their highest ambition to become qualified. Congregations are the 
creatures of circumstances ; churches the institution of God: and if we 
adhere to the maxims and examples of Scripture, and .of primitive an- 
tiquity, in all religious proceedings their judgment will first be consulted, 
and their officii character recognised. But here we meet with a trans- 
action of great moment, in which three classes of persons, to which no 
function is assigned in the New Testament, act a conapicuons put, 
while the .ohurch is wholly overlooked. My reason for animadveitiDg 
on this procedure is, that in the economy of modem dissenters a grow- 
ing tendency may be perceived to merge the church ia the eoagr^a- 
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tKHif and to commit the managemeiit of the moei weighty matters to a 
body of subscribers in preference to the members ; an innoratian, should 
ft generally prevail, prodnctive of incalculable evils. Many of those 
who compose the auditors, in distinction from the church, may possess 
genuine pieur ; but while they persist in declining to make a public 
profession of Christ, it is scarcely po^ble for them to give proof of it : 
the greater part, it is no bf^dach of candomr to suppose, are men of the 
worid ; and surely it requires litde penetration to perceive the danger 
which religion must sustain by transferring the management of its com- 
cems from persons decidedly refigiotts to those whose pretensions to 
interfere are founded solely on pecuniary considerations. The pre- 
sumptuous intermeddling of worldly, unsanctified spirits with ecclesiao^ 
tical' concerns has been the source of almost every error in doctrine^ 
and enormity in practice, that hae deformed the piofession of Chris- 
tianity from the time of ConsCantine to the present day ; nor iflrdfissent 
of much importance, except as far as it affords an antidote to this evil. 
The system which confounds the distinction between the church and the 
congregation has long since been carried to perfection in the Presb3rte' 
rian denomination ; and we dl know what preceded and what has fol- 
lowed that innovation, — the decay of piety, the destruction of discipline, 
a most melancholy departure, in a word, both in principle and in prac« 
tice, from genuine Christianity. 

No event contributed more to make Mr. Toller extensively known 
beyond the limits of the dissenting connexion than the actf ve part 
which he took in promoting the objects of the Bible Society. Strongly 
impressed with the truth of our Loni*s declaration, that ** the kingdom of 
God oometh not with observation,^ and constitutionally averse to every 
thing noisy and ostentatious, it was rarely that he cocdd be prevailed 
upon to engage in those popular religious societies, the existence of 
idiich may be said to constitute an era in the history of religion. Of 
societies even fonded for the propagation of Christianity in foreign 
parts he was more disposed to admire the zeal thai animated the 
exertions than to anticipate the success, having formed an opinion that 
the final triumph of the gospel over paganism was destined to be 
effected by the renewal of those miraculous gifts whkh attended its 
first pronndgation. 

But the Bible Society, by the simplicity of hs object, and the com- 
prehensive Catholicism of its constitution, so consonant to the wt" 
bounded liberality of his views, commanded his unqualified approbation } 
and having been chosen one of the secretaries for the Northern Aux- 
iliary Branch, in the county of Northampton, from its first formatiottf 
he directed the entire force of his mind to it ; attending regularly, as 
long as his health would permit, the various meetiugs held in the 
vicinity. The sensation produced by his speech at the first meeting 
at Northampton, where his grace the Duke of Grafton presided, will 
never be forgotten. Departing from the usual practice on such occa« 
nions, he addressed a considerable part of it to the noble ohairman, 
contrasting his then situation with that which he occupied in the House 
of Lords ; a task which, difficult as it was, he performed with a dignity. 
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pathoiy and deeonim that astonished and defighted the andieDce. Its 
effect OB the duke himself was to draw teais from his eyes* and 
induce him to doable his original donation. In strokes of sixkien 
pathos and nnpolished grandeur Mr. Toller was almost imeqoalled ; 
and as his whole soul was engaged in promoting the Bible Society^ 
on no occasion were his pecuUsor powers displayed to more advantage. 

It hits been already remarked, that missionary efibrts excited at 
their commeneement but little of his attention ; not because he was 
indtfferent to ^eir object, but from ^ settled eonviction that the conver- 
sion of the heathen was not to be effected by ordinary ineaaa, but by 
miraculous interposition. Whether he entirely relinquished that ex- 
pectation I am not prepared to say ; it is certain his views underwent 
some modification upon that subject. The astonii^ing progress of the 
Bible Society in circulating the Scnpaires throughout the world* — the 
unparalleled exertions of Dr. Carey and of others in 4ran8lasing them 
into the principal languages of the- East, and of the success of the 
London Missionary Society in Africa and the South Sea, where whole 
tribes and nations have been led by a simultaneous impulse to aban- 
don their idols, and to worship the one living and true God, opened a 
new prospect, and convinced him that the general emancipation of the 
pagan world from the power of darkness might be accomplished with- 
out that supernatural agency which he formeriy deemed indispensable^ 
A pertinacions adherence to one mode of thinking, in spite of superior 
evidence, was no part of his character; and though not very apt to 
change his opinion on subjects on which he had long exercised his 
mind, his firmness was untinctured with obstinacy. 

During the greater portion of his life he was occasionally liable to 
great depression of spirits ; but about seven yean previous to its close, 
in consequence of a sudden interruption of the profuse perspiration 
which had constantly attended his public exercises, and which was 
thrown back upon the system, he sunk into such a state of despond- 
ency as disqualified him, for some time, for the dischaige of his 
ministerial functions. His mind, during this season, was harassed 
with the most distressing apprehensions of a future state, and pos- 
sessed with such a view of his pollution in the sight of a holy God, 
that he was tempted to suppose all his past experience in religion was 
delusive. * Of hie state of mind during this melaneholy .period, I know 
not whether he has left any written account ; but I recollect, when 
adverting to it in familiar conversation, he described it as a year of 
almost incessant weeping and prayer. Though none who were ac- 
quainted with him will entertain a doubt of the sincerity of his piety 
previous to that afflictive visitation, as httle can it be doubted that it 
was a source of great spuitual improvement, that he ** did business in 
the mighty waters,^ and that he was brought to a more profound 
knowlc^dge of himself, and a more deep and humble reliance on the 
power and grace of the Redeemer, than he had before experienced. 
From that time his discourses were more thoroughly imbued with the 
peculiarities of the gospel, his doctrinal views more clear and precise, 
and his whole conversation and deportment such as announced a rapid 
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ttdVimce in spirilnality. Th&t geneniHty in his statefm^nts of revealed 
truth which was the consequence of las education at Daventry^ and 
"which almost invariably characterized the pupils of that seniinary« 
totally disappeared, and he attained "to all the riches of the full 
assurance of the mystery of God the Father and of Christ** Though 
he sunrived that affliction several years, it probably shortened his lifef 
by givii^ that concussion to his nervous system from which h« never 
perfectly recovered $ and from that time the cirddation of his blood 
appears to have been less regular, and the depression of lus qpirits 
more frequent 'than before^ 

In the year 1813, the friends of Mr. Toller determined to caoyintd 
effect an idea which had before been suggested, that of raising a sum 
of money to be presented as a testimony of their esteem, as well as 
inrith a view to lay the basis of a permanent provision for his family. 
As soon as he had intelligence of the design, he, in a letter to a gen- 
tleman who had taken an. active part in the afiair, communicated very 
freely his sentiments on the occasion, in which, without positively 6e* 
dining it, he suggested some objections to the measuie, intimating his 
fear that, by occasioning a diversity of sentiment on its propriety,- it 
might destroy that harmony and cordiality of feeling which had so 
long prevailed in his connexions. It breathes such a spirit of tender- 
ness, humility, and modesty, that I cannot doubt the reader will be 
gratified by its insertion** It is almost, unnecessary to add,- that the 
apprehensions and scruples which arose from his extreme delicacy 
wero overruled,- and a sum amounting to nearly a thousand pounds 
was contributed, with a promptitude and alacrity which did equal 
honour to those who oenferred and to him who received the favour. 
When it is reeoUected that he had repeacedly resisted the most earnest 
solicitations lo remove to a superior situation, and was charged with 
the oare of a numerous and increasing family, the whole transactjoa 
cannot fail to impress the reader with admiration of the liberality in 
which the donation originated, and of the delicate reluctance with 
which it was accepted. The desire of wealth never took possession 
of his mind. Contented and thankful for that decent competence 
which he was at no time suffered to want^ he was frugal without 
being parsimonious, and generous without profusion* 

The system of his life was eminently uniform and tranquil, distin- 
guished by few of the events and vicissitudes which are adapted in 
the recital to amuse or to agitate the reader. In the summer months 
he frequently rose at a very early hour, and was ofien met in his 
solitary walks in the neighbouring woods, by peasaots who were 
^ going forth to their work and to their labour tul the evening." In 
these silent and retired scenes he took great delight ; and from his 
observation of the beauties of nature, and the operations of husbandry, 
he frequently derived those images and illustrations which furnished a 
rich repast for his audience. Possessed of great sensibility, and a 
rich and lively imagination, he was accustomed more than almost any 

*SMp.40k 
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other man to dotfae the abstractions of religbn in the gub o# 
images, to iilostrate his coneeptiona by freqaent allusions to the 
strilung scenes in nature and in life. What is said of oar lAxnl maj 
almost be a^med of him, that he tau^t the people in parables^ and 
without a parable he spake not unto them. Truth compels me la 
confess that he sometimes carried this peculiarity to ezoeas ; bat alcNig 
with this concession it is but justice to obsenre, that the habit of 
appealing to the imagination was not only admiraUy adapted to a 
numerous class of subjects, but greatly contributed to that power of 
delectation which so eminently distinguished his ministiy. Hia dis- 
courses were Qever vapid, tedious, or uninteresting. A. certain iateosicy 
of devotional feeling, a deep and solemn pathos, accompanied with 
tonea expressive of the greatest sensibility, sustained the attemion of 
the audience in lull vigour. 

• It was his custom, during the greater part of his ministry, to devolip 
the morning service to exposition, in the course of which he went veiy 
much at large through the life of Moses and of Christ, each of which 
occupied him several years. A great part of both Testaments was 
dius brought before the minds of his hearers. He was strongly im- 
pressed with a conviction of the advantages resulting from that mode 
of instruction, by its affording a more ample variety of topics, impart- 
ing a more profound and extensive acquaintance with the Seriptnrea, 
aikl enabling the teacher 6f religion to introduce many practical 
remarks, many minute points and details, which, however us^id in the 
conduct of life, would with difficulty find a place in a regular diseoarBe. 
It is evident from the writings of the fathers, that this was the primi- 
tive mode of preaching, handed down to the Christian Church from the 
Jewish synagogue; and wherever a people are more desirous of 
acquiring real knowledge than of a momentary excitement, it will be 
decidedly preferred. Unhappily, the taste of most hearers is die 
reverse : they are a sort of spiritual epicures, who prefer a poignant 
and stimulating to a simple and nourishing diet, and would infinit 
rather have their passions awakened than their omscience 
or their understanding enlarged. 

For this reason, expositions will generally be preferred by the h 
ligent part of an audience, and sermons by a promiscuous multimde. 
llie peculiar talents of Mr. Toller qualifi^ him, above most men, for 
combining the advantages of both methods, by infusing that degree of 
pathos and animation into his expository lectures which render^ them 
little less afiecting than his sermons. Though he possessed, there ia 
reason to believe, a competent knowledge of the Scriptures m their 
original tongues, from condescension to his audience, and his extreme 
abhorrence of whatever savours of pedantry, he was yet sparing of 
critical remariLSt and availed himself less of the advantages of a 
liberal education and of incessant reading, for exact inteipretations of 
the sacred volume, than he might with unexceptionable proprie^hare 
done. His expositions were practical and popidar, not critical or 
elaborate. In order to preserve a unity of design, and to perpetuate 
an identity of impression, it was his usual practice to select some 
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portion of the paragraph which he had been e'tpounditig in the foi^ner 
pah of the day as the basis of the afternoon discourse. 
' It would be great injustice to the memory of jny invaluable friend, 
while speaking of his ministerial qualifications, npt to mention his 
staking superiority in the discharge of .the devotional part of his 
public- functions, his almost unrivalled eminence in prayer. His 
addresses to -the Supreme Being united' every excellence of which 
they are susceptible: they were copious without being, redundant, fer- 
vent without extravagance, elevated without the least. appearance of 
turgidity; or* pomp. He poured out his whole s6u( in an easy, 
unajflfected'flow of devotional sentiment ; . adpi'ation seemed to be his 
natural element; and, as. he appeared to lose all consciousness of 
any other presence but that of the Deity, he seldom failed. to raise his 
audience to the same elevation, to make them^ realize the feelings of 
Jacobs when he exclaimed, >* How awM is this place V^ If this 
encomium admits of any abatement, it must be on the ground ^f their 
length, which was not unfrequently equal to that of his sermonQ. • Nor 
was he less admirable in family devotion : many a time h^ve I been 
surprised at the promptitude, ease, imd giace with which he vrauld 
advert to tlie peculiar circuYnstances of the family, or of its pr^cipal 
members, with an s^lusion sometimes to minute incidents, without 
once impairing the solemnity, or detracting from the dignity, which 
ought- ever to accompany a religious exercise. His petitions in behalf 
of each individual were stamped with, something exclusively proper to 
his situation or character, so ,that while he was concurring (n an act 
of social worship,, he felt, ere he was aware, as if he were left alone 
with God» 

In his public discourses he was apt to linut himself too much for 
time,, either to do lull justice to his subject, or ho prolong the impress 
sbn until it had completely incorporated itself with the mind of the 
hearer : the curtain was let fall at the moment the scene was most 
interesting, and the current of emotion suddenly chocked and inters 
nipted when it was just rising to its height The mind is so coQstitutedt 
that in order to produce a permanent effect, a train of thought^ however 
interesting,' must occupy the attention for a considerable space ; the 
soul kindles by degree^ an4 must paes- through successive grad^ions 
of feeling before ii reaches the utmost elevation of sublime and 
pathetic ei^otaon. Hence it isthat the moat powerful speakers, in every 
age, have had recourse to a frequept repetition- of the same argument^ 
and topics, quite useless on any other account thi^n its tendency to prolong 
the impression, and to render it by that means more durable and 
intense. Had Mr. TpUer paid more attention to this principle of our 
constitution, I will not say he would have beeo^ a more interesting and 
delightful preachet, — for it is hot easy to conceive how his sermons 
could have been much more impressive than they frequently were, 
during their delivery, — but their power pver the audience would probably 
have been more lasting and more salutary. The defect which w<# 
have taken the liberty of noticing may perhaps be ascribed to the 
habit of writing his sermons, a practice mow fevtNirable to accuracy 
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of lan^uag^ and condeiisatioii of thought than to copionsneaB and 
expansion. 

But it is tioie to retotn to our narrattre, vhi6h a few wovdn wiD 
despatch. During several of the last years of his life, our exceUeia 
friend exhibited symptoms ^f a tendency to ajpoplexy ( and in the 
year 1819, as he was going to his study, he was seized with a fit, 
which appeared instantly to depriirehim of all sensation, to the inexpres- 
sible alartn of his family. But- before medical aid could be proeured, 
his bodily strength and the possession of his mental ](H>wer8 were 
restoied, and in two hours he displayed no indications of the awful 
event, except a degree of lassitude, and a slight contortion in -the nmseles 
about the montht both of which shortly wsappeared. This cireum* 
stance, it is remarked by one of his friends, afibrded a melancholy 
confirmation of tfieir fears. They had long apprehended the seeds of 
apoplexy were lurking in his constitution, so that they looked npon 
this risitatlon as a voice from God, preparing them, by no doubclul 
warning, for the speedy dissolution of a connexion which had long 
been the source of so much improvement and delighL 

The ciroumstances attending the last scene of his Iffe, I cannot give 
better than in the words of a respectable friend from whom I received 
the account ^ He had,** says the writer of the following narrative, 
^ fi>r many years supposed it probable he should be subject to apoplexy 
or palsy. His fears fixed on the latter : and to his nearest friends he 
has often said, in allusion to these apprehensions, ' I do not fear, 
on the whole, to die ; nor do I fear, I hope, to suffer, if I may but have 
the needful support from God ; .but if I am doomed to a long scene of 
suffering, and to become a burden to myself and friends, I do fear that 
faith and patience may fail, and that I may at last dishonour the cause 
I have preached, and the Master whom I serve and love.* The attack 
which has been mentioned removed the fear of palsy almost entirely : he 
was convinced ihe disorder was apoplexy ; and the consequent con- 
yiction that such pli>bably would be his end, — that, without pain or long 
affliction, he should, when his great Master had done with his son 
vices, be thus kindly dismissed, — ^had an immediate and an exhilarating 
effect upon his mind. After this, he had frequent seizures of the same 
kind, which lasted for a very short time, seldom more than five minutes 
in the whole ; but they lefl evident traces on his bodily frame, though 
they had no other eflbot upon his mind than to confirm his hope of 
immediate dismission * when his work was done.* Near the close 
of the year I820» one of these attacks left him so weak and shattered 
in constitution as to convince him he should never be able to resume 
his full pastoral duties again ; and he, in a very affectionate manner, 
communicated this conviction to his people. They immediately sought 
an assistant, and most naturally turned their attention to the. son of 
their beloved pastor, who had been preaching at Wem, in Shropshire, 
for some time, but at that moment was visiting his father ; to whom 
he had hurried in dreadful doubt, firom the account that he had received, 
whether he should see his face any more. From this attack he 
gradually reooveredt and continued for some weeks to gain stveagth. 
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Oh Syndajr the 25fh of Febroatyf he preached ia the morniiig witb 
all his usual animation^ from laa^ Ixiii. 7-13, and remarked, at Hm 
cloee 0|f the discourse, what encouragenfteiit this passage aibrds.the 
widbw and the fatherless to put their trust in Ooa, fiaidiing his last 
pablic dis^oiirse with these words :-r* 

'To tbee oar inftiit net we Hvn ; 
Tbam may Uielr tUhvnf Ood nom^ 
That afas jet vn^oni may laiae 
fliicceaaif • liymna of humbto pnlM.' 

Re spent the evening surrounded b^ his family, and convershig with 
his children in a strain of cheerful piety ; and after a night of sound 
repose, arose as well as usual the next morning. About noon leaving 
the parlour, he was found i few ihinutes after in an apoplectic fit, or a 
seizure resembling apoplexy. Several medical men repaired to the 
spot, but life was exttnct", ' 

His remains were interred in the burying-ground belonging to the 
meeting-house, on Thursday the 8th of March. ' On that occasion the 
Rev. Mr. Horsey, of Northampton, engaged in prayer ; the Rev. Mr. 
Edwards, of the same place, delivered Uie funeral oration; and the 
writer of these lines endeavoured to improve tlie providence by a 
suitable discourse. A considerable number of the dergy in the vicinity, 
and nearly all the dissenting ministers of the county; attended the 
procession, which was rendered deeply affecting by the teartf of a vast 
assembly, consisting of all the respectable inhabitants of the town^ 
who felt on this occasion that they had lost a father and a friend. 

Having already glanced at the most distinguishing features in the 
character of Mr. Toller, an elaborate delineation of it will neither be 
neeessaiy nor expected. 

It is remarkable, that though he invariably delivered his sermons 
from notes, to which he strictly adhered, his style of composition was 
eminently colloquiaf ; it had all the careless ease, hegligenee, and 
occasional inaccuracy which might be looked for in an extemporaneous 
address. He appears never to have turned his attention to compo- 
sition as an art ; and the force and beauty with which he sometimea 
expressed himself was the spontaneous effect of a vivid imagination, 
accompanying the truest sensibility. His most affecting illustratmns 
(and the power of illustrating a subject was his distinguishing facutty"^ 
were drawn from the most familiar scenes of life ; and, after he became 
a father, not unfreqtiently from the incidents which attach to that rehitioB. 
An example of this (supplied by the fHend whose words have been 
already quoted) will afford the reader some idea of the manner in 
which he availed himself of images drawn from the domestic cfai;le« 
His text was Isaiah xxviL : — ^ Let him take hold of my strength, 
that he may make peace with me ; and he shall make peace with me.** — 
^ I think,^ said he, ** I can convey the meaning of this passage so 
that every one may understand it, by what took plaee in my own 
family within these f^ days. One of my little children had committed 
a fatnt for which I thought it my duty to chastise' him.^ I calted'him 
to me, ex!platned to him the ev3 of what he had done, and told him 
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Jww grierad I was that I must punish him Anr it. .He heard me m 
«tlence« and tfien rushed into my arm^, and bum- into, te^i^ I eonkd 
SKMDner have cot off n^ am than have then stnick him for hie lanh : 
he had taken hold of my siwngth, and be had made peace with me." 

He possessed great originality, not so. much, howeveff* in the siamina 
of his thoughts, as in the cast of his imagination. He seldom reminded 
you of any other speaker to whom he bore the.slightest resenlblance ; 
his excellences^md his defects rendered it equally evident that he had 
formed himself on no preceding model,— ^hat he yielded witboot 
restraint \o thp native bias of his character and .genius. The effect 
of imitation would, undoubtedly, have been the acquisition of more 
elegance and correctness, probably at the expense of hij^er qualities 
— of that ooble simplicity and careless grandeur which were the 
distinguishing features of bis eloquence, m the po^ver of awakening 
pathetic emotions he far excelled any speaker it has been roy lot to 
hear. Often have I seen a whole congregation melted under him like 
wax before the sun: my. own feelings, on. more than one occasioB, 
have appx^ched to an overpowering agitation. The e^ffect was 
product apparently with perfect easei No elaborate pfeparation, no 
peculiar vehemence or intensity of tones, no artful accumulation of 
pathetic imagea led.the way : the mind was captivated and subdued, 
it scarcely knew how. .Though it will not be imagined that this 
triumph of popular eloquence could be habitual, much less constant, it 
ofay be safely iiffirmed that a large proportion of Mr. Toller's discourses 
afforded some indication of these powers, ' . /' 

Of the personal character, of the Subject of these memoirs it may 
be observed, in general, that it was marked by none of the eccentri- 
cities which are supposed to be the appendages of genius, aiid that it 
ooosisted of a combination of amiable aqd pleasing, rather than of 
striking qualities. Candour, in all the modes of its operation,' was a 
conspicuous feature. As his affection was extended to all, without 
ei^eption, who " love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,**' so he was 
particularly ingenieus in putting the best construction on unfavourable 
appeaxances, in extenuating what he could not justify, and in discovering 
reasons for hoping well of those whom the honest but untempered 
seal of many good men would prompt thenv to condemn* It was his 
delight to narrow the .grounds of debate among aiueere Christians, to 
multiply the points of Qontact,^ and to detect the indicatipns of spiritual 
consanguinity and of common origiur amid the discrepances which 
arise from real diversity of sentiment in some instances, and a diversity 
of langua^ne in more. Whether this benevolent solicitude to compre- 
hend withm the pale of salvation as many a^ possible may not some- 
thnes have led him to extenuate the danger < of speculative error too 
much, may be fairly questioBed. Since the^harity which the Scripnues 
^ earnestly inculcate, consists in a r^al. solicitude for the welfare of 
others, not in thinking well of their state, he cannot be justly accused 
of a violation of its dictates who eonteods that those doctrines^ are 
essential to salvation on whwh hm own hopes of it are exclusively 
fouuded* 
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There is another branch of candour which was embently exemplified 
in the 8iib|ecti>f the preceding Memoir. His tenderness in whatever 
ooficemiBd individual jreputation was remarkable. He felt as much 
solicitude about the character of the absent as the feelings of the 
present 1 the wanton depreciation of their intellect or their virtue gave 
him visible pain, and where he could not speak favourably of either he 
was silent/ Having no passion for display, he was never temped to 
sacrifice his friend to his jest ; his gayest sallies never inflicted a pang 
nor occasioned a blush. His humour was a gentle and lambent flame, 
which cheered and exhilarated, hot never scorched. Hence^ibw men 
possessed more friends or fewer enemies : it may be 'doubted whether, 
among the numerous lists of th^ former, he lost the esteem of one. 
The friends of his "youth who did not descend into the grave befdre 
him were the delight and solace of his age ; and in proportion as their 
ranks'were thinned, he wisely constilted his happiness by cultivating 
the affection of a succeeding generation! by which he escaped that 
solitude and desertion which is the lot of those who shut their hearts 
against new attachments, neglect the good within their reach in a 
hopeless attempt to grasp a phantom, an^ perversely refuse to attach 
a value to any other pleasures ^an those which have withered under 
the blast of death. 

It was not his practice to devote much of his tipne to ministerial 
visits. In justification of this part of his conduct he was accustomed 
to quote, the apostolic injunction r **Is any siok among you t let him 
call for the elders of the churfeh," &c. He possessed, or fsmcied he^ 
possessed, little talent for the ordinary topics pf religious conversation ; 
and his extreme aversion to the ostentation of spirituality rendered him 
somewhat reluctant to engage in those recitals of Christian experience 
in which many professors so much delight There adhered to his 
natural drisposition a delicacy and reserve which rendered it impossible 
for htm to ilisclose, except in the most confidential intercourse, the 
secret movements and aspirations of his heart towards the Best of beings. 

He possessed, notwithstanding this, a high relish for the pleasures 
of society. An inexhaustible fund of ane^te, which he was wont 
to relate with a dry and comic humour, rendered him in his livielier 
moments a most fascinating companion. A great versatility of features 
combined with much power of imitation to give a peculiar poignance 
to the different incidents of his story. His imitations, however, were 
speeifi&y not individual, seldom if ever descending to personal mimicry-^ 
an illiberal art, more befitting the buffoon than the Chrisdan or the 
gentleman. Mr. Toller's indulgence of these sallies was occasional, 
not habitual ;• they formed at times the seasoning of his conversation, 
not the staple commodity ; and never were they carried so far as to 
impair the dignity of his character or the reverence inspired by his 
virtues. They were invariably such as a virgin might listen to without 
a blush, and a saint without a sigh. 

Mr. Toller was much of a practical philosopher. Deeply convinced 
of the vanity and imperfection of the present state, which he considered 
lete as a scene of enjoyment than as a perpetual conflict with on- 
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avoidable evila, be was ahraya disposed to mtkp the best of 
events : to yield wbera xesistai^ce was unavailing, to beguile the 
sorrows which be could not remove, and bj setting die good against 
the evil, to blunt the arrows of adversity and diaann disappointmeat 
of its sting. Possessing a genuine but not a sickly sensibility* be 

S showed it rather] in eoouring the vicissitudes of life with equaoimity, 
ban in any excessive delicacy or refinement of feeling. 

*^ Speak evil of no man,^ is an injunction^ of .which he nerer lost 
sight ; and widiout assuming the severity of reprod*, he well Imew 
how, by an expressive .sQence, to mark his aversion to scandaL He 
showed a. constant solicitude to give no offence to Jew or gentile, or 
the household of God. Hence the efficacy of his ministry waa never 
obstructed or impaired by the personal prejudice of his hearers, who 
regarded him, not only with the deference due to a zealous and ea- 
li^ten^ teacher, but with the affection of a friend. He waa aa 
ardent lover of peace. . On no occasion did he offend by haugfatioess, 
negligence, the indulgence of a capricious humour, or the sallies of 
intemperate anger. It has been asserted by some that knew him in 
early life, that his original disposition was hasty and irritable. If this 
was the case, he affords a striking example of tfie conquest of religion 
and philosophy over the early tendencies of nature, since few men 
were equally distingmshed by an unaffected sweetness and serenity 
of temjper.. 

Durmg every period of my acquaintance with him, he exhibited the 
most decided inmcations of piety ; but in the latter stages of bis life 
this part of his character shone with distinguished lustre : devotioB 
appeared to be his habitual element. Seldom has religion presented 
more of the lovely and attractive than^in the character of Mr. ToUia*: 
if it did not inflame him with the zeal which distinguished more active 
an4^ enterprising spirits, it melted him into love, clothed him with 
humility, and decked him, in an eminent degree, with the ** ornaments 
of a meek and quiet spirit.** 

It has rarely been the privilege of one^ town, and that not of eoo- 
siderable extent, to possess at the same time, and for so long a period, 
two such eminent men as Mr^ Toller and Mr. Fcdler. Their merits 
as Christian ministers wete so equal, and yet so different, that the 
exercise of their religious functions in the same place was as little 
adapted to produce jealousy as if they had moved in distant spheres. 
The predominant feat\ire in the intellectual character of Mr. Fuller 
was the power of discrimination, by which he detected the minutest 
shades of difference ampng objects which most minds would confound: 
Mr. Toller excelled in eidiibiting the common sense of n^ankind in a 
new ai)d impressive form. Mr. Fuller never appeared to so nmch 
advantage as when occupied in detecting sophistry, repelling objectkns, 
and ascertaining with a microscopic accuracy the exact boundaries of 
truth and error: Mr. Toller attached his attention. chiefly to those 
parts of Christianity which come most into contact with the imagina- 
tion and the feelings, over which he exerted a sovereign ascendeney* 
Mr. Fuller convinced by his argummits; Mr. Toller subdued by lus 
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patlMNU The forfner made his hearers feel th^ grasp of his intellect ; 
the U^er the contagion of his sensibility. Mr. Fuller^ diseooTHS 
identified themselves, after tbey were heaidr with trains of thousht; 
Mr; Toiler's with trains of emotion. The illustrations employed -by 
Mr. Fuller (for he also excelled in illustration) were generally made 
to subsenre the clearer comprehension of his subject ; those of Mr* 
Toller consisted chiefly of appeals to the imagination and the heart. 
Mr. Fyller's .ministry was p^niliarly adapted to detect hypocrites, to 
expose fallacious pietensions to religiout and to separate the precious 
from the vile ; he sat as ** the refines fire and the fuller's soap :** Afo* 
Toller was most in his element when exhibiting the consolations^ of 
Christ, dispelling ^e fears of death, and painting the prospects of 
eternity. Both were original: but the origiiUdity of Mr. Fuller 
appeared chiefly in his doctrinal statements ; that of Mr. Toller in his 
practical remarks. The former was unquestionably most conversant 
with speculative truth ; the latter perhaps possessed the deeper insight 
into the Human heart ^ 

Nor were the characters of these eminent men, within the limits of 
that moral excellence which was the attribute of both, less diversified 
than their mental endowments. Mr. Fuller was chiefly distinguished 
by the qualities which command veneration; Mr. Toller by those 
which excite love. Laborious, zealous, intrepid, Mr. Fuller passed 
through a thousand obstacles in the pursqit of objects of public interest 
and utility ; Mr. Toller loved to repose, delighting and delighted, in 
the shade of domestic privacy. The one lived for the world ; &e other 
for the promotion of the good of his congregation, his fkmily, and 
friends. An intense zeal for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ, sustained by industry that never thred, a resolution not to \fe 
shaken, imd integrity incapable of being warped, conjoined to a certain 
austerity of manner, were the leading characteristics of Mr. Fuller : 
gentleness, humility, and modesty, those of Mr. Toller* The secretary 
of the Baptist Mission attached, in my opinion, too roach importance 
to a speculative accuracy of sentiment; while the subject of this 
Memoir leaned to the contrary extreme. Mr. Fuller was too prone to 
infcir the character of men finom their creed ; Mr. Toller to lose sight 
of their creed in their character. Between pers<ms so dissimilar, it 
was next to impossible a very close and confidential intimacy should 
subsist : a sincere admiration of each othei^s talents, and esteem for 
the virtues which equally adorned them both, secured without inter- 
nation,, for more than thirty years, those habits of kind and respectful 
intercourse which had the happiest efiect in promoting the harmony 
of tbmr connexions and the credit of religion. ' 

Much as Mr. Fuller was lamented by uie religious public in general, 
and especially in his own denoibination, I h^ve reason to brieve there 
was not a single individual out of the circle of his immediate relatives 
who was more deeply affected by his death thaii Mr. Toller. From 
that moment he felt himself nearer to eternity ; he accepted the event 
as a most impressive warning of his own dissolution ; and while a 
thousand solemn and affecting recollections accompanied the rettospect 
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Or all the species of literaiy composition, perhaps biography is the 
most delightiiil. The attention concentrated on one individual gives m 
miity to the materials of which it is composed, which is wanting in 
general history. < The train of incidents through which it conducts the 
reader suggests to his imagination a multitude of analogies and oom- 
parisons ; and, while he is following the course of events which mark 
the life of him who is the subject of the narrative, he is msensiUy com- 
pelled to take a retrospect of his own. In no other species of writing 
are we permitted to scrutinize the character so exactly, or to iorm 
«o just and accurate .an estimate of the excellences and defects, the 
lights and shades, the blemishes and beauties, of an individual mind. 

The progress of a human being in his passage tluDugh time to etei^ 
nity only required to foe exhibited with fidelity in order to become an 
interesting object to a contemplative mind ; whatever may have been 
the moral or intellectual qualitiea of the individual, dnd howeva de- 
graded by vice, or exalted by piety and virtue. Conquests achieved 
or objects attained,-— conscience cowering under the tyranny of the 
passions^ or asserting her dignity by subjecting them to her sway, — 
are equally instructive,— providing the reader is i^formed by what 
steps virtuous or vicious habits were superinduced, by what stratagems 
temptation prevailed, or by what eflbrts and expedients it was repdled 
The moral warfare which every rational and accountable creature has 
to sustain, pregnant with ^^ consequences which reach to eternity, pos- 
sesses an intrinsic and essential importance, totally independent of the 
magnitude of the events, or the publicity and splendor of the scenes 
to which it is attached. The moral history of a beggar, which faith- 
fully revejaled .the interior movements of his mind, and laid open the 
secret causes which contributed to form and determine his character, 
might eijarge and enlig^n the views of a philosopher. Whatever 
tends to reader our acquaintanjce with any portion of our species more 
accurate and profound is aa accession to the most valuable part of onr 
Jmowledge ; and, ihough to knew ourselvcfi has ever been deemed of 
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die most ooDseqaence, it giay ^ doubtful whether the power of eelf- 
azammation is ^«r exerted with so much Yigour as when it is called 
into action bj the ezhibkion of individual character. The impiove- 
ment derived ftom narrative in this view will be proportional to the 
degree in whidi the objects described and the incidents related bear a 
resemblance to those vnth which the reader is conversant ; and fOr this 
xeaso^ the biosraphy of private persons^ diough less dazzling, is tnore 
instructive to the majority of readers than tluit of such as are distin- 
guished by the elevation of their rank and the splendour of their 
achievements. Few 'require to be taught the arts by which the favour 
of princes is conciliated, or the machination of rival candidates for 
power defeated ; few need to be warned against the errors and mis- 
takes which have produced tlie loss of battles or the failure of nego- 
tiations. Events of this order may fill the imagination, and difiuse 
tlieir- dignity and pathos oyer the page of history, but they afibrd little 
useful instruction to the bulk of mankind. But when a character 
selected from the ordinary ranks of life is faithfully and minutely de- 
lineated, iu> effort is requisite to enable us to place ourselves in the 
same; situation : we accompany the subject of the narrative with an 
interest, undiminished by distance,, unimpaired by dissimilarity of ciir- 
cumstances ; and from the efforts by whifch he surmounted difficulties 
and vanquished temptations we derive, the most useful practical lessons* 

He who desires to strengthen his virtue and purify his principles 
will always prefer the solid to the specious ; will be more disposed to. 
contemplate an example of the unostentatious piety and goodness which 
all men may obtain, than of those extraordinary achievemeuts to which 
few can aspire : nor is it the mark of a superior, but rather of a vulgar 
and superncial taste, to consider nothing as great or excellent but that 
which glitters with titles or is devated by nmk. ; 

The biography of such as have been eminent for piety has ever been 
a favourite species of reading with those who posse^ a devotional 
spirit^ '' As face answers to face in a glass, so does the heart of man 
to man.** To trace the steps by which a piety feeble in its rudiments 
has attained to maturity, — to observe die holy arts by which devout 
habits were strengthen(»d and temptations defeated, — to discern the 
power of truth iii piurifying and transforming the minds of such as bsye 
attained to high decrees of sanctity, — is equally delightfid and edifying. 
To the real Christian ezperimentad religion opens a new world, replete 
with objecta, emotions, and prospects .of which none .but those who 
are taught of God can form any juat or adequate conception; and the 
joys and sorrows, the elevations and depressions, the dangers and 
escapes, incident to the spiritual warfare, produce in congenisd breasts 
a.lively sympathy. 

PublieatioDs. of this nature have accordingly met for the most part 
with a welcome receptiop, and have become one of the most popular 
and powerful instruments of piew*. The religious jpublio have long 
learned to form a just estimate of the Diary of Mr. Williams, of Kid- 
denninster, an industrious and opulent manufacturer, who demonstrated 
the posslbili^ of eombiuing a prudent attention to commercial pursuits 
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inth a splendid elhibitioii of the Clnristian graces. ' The miMciiIine 
sense, the fervent piety* ihe active benevolenee of that most excellent 
man, wiU long cdntribttte to enlighten and to anihiaie Christians in a 
private rank, and to shed a Inst^ oir the religions professioiT. A moire 
perfect example perhaps was never exhibited to the imitation of activv 
tradesfnen. A devotion fervent hot radonal, zeal tempered by ilie ex- 
aetest discretion, and a benevolence invariaUy regulated by the dietatps 
of prudence and justice, — a trainsparent eandotnr without weakness^ and 
a wisdom without art,— ^combine to form a living ptefare of exaUecf yei 
attaiinHble excellence.^ 

'The Life and Diar^ of David Brainerd', missidniuy to the* Atnerican 
Indians, exhibits a perfect pattern of the qualities which should distin- 
guish the iqstructer of rude and batbarous tribes ; the most invincible 
patience and self-denial, the profoundest humHity, exquisite prudence, 
indefatigable industry, and such a devotedness to Gtxf, or n^Uier, snch 
an absorption of the whole son) In zeal for the DiWne glory and the 
salvation of men, as is scarcely to be paralleled since the age of the 
apostles. Such was the intense ardour of his mind, that it seems to 
have diffused the spirit of a martyr over the most common incidents 
of his life. His constitutional melancholy, though' it must be regarded 
as a physical imperfection, imparts an additicrnal interest and pathos 
to' the narrative ; since we more easily sympathize with the emotions 
of sorrow than of joy. There is a monotony ifi his IbeHngs, it must be 
acknowledged, and consequently afrequent repetition of the same ideas, 
which will disgust a fastidious or superficial reader ; but it is the mo- 
notony of sublimity. 

The Life of Fletcher, of Madeley, affords in some respects a parallel, 
in others a contrast, to that of Brainerd : and it is curious to observe 
how the influence of natural temperament varies the exhibition cf the 
same principles. Whh a considerable difference in their religious 
views, the same zeal, the same sptrhuality df mind, the same contempt 
of the world, is conspicuous in the character of each. But the liyefy 
imagination, the s^guine complexion of Fletcher permits hini to 
triumph and exult in tiie consolatory truths and prospects of religion. 
He is a seraph who bums with the ardours of dlvhie love ; and spurn* 
ing the fetters of mortality, he ahnost habitually seems to have antici- 
pated the rapture of the beaitific vision. ' Brainerd, oppressed with a 
eonstttutional melancholy, is chiefly occupied with the thoughts of his 
pollutions and defects in the eyes of Infinite Parity. His is a mourning 
and conflicting piety, imbued with the spirit of self-abasement, breathing 
itself forth in ^ groanings which cannot l^e uttered f* always dissatia- 
fied with itself, always toiling in pursuit of a purity and perfection un- 
attainable by mortals. The mind of Fletcher was habitually bri^t- 
ened with gratitude and joy for what he had attained; Brainerd was 
actuated with a restless solicitude for further acouisitions. If Fletehet 
soared to all the heights, it may be affirided with equal truth that 
Brainerd sounded all the depths of Christian piety ; and while the former 
Was regaling himself with fruit from the tree of life, the latter, on the 
waves of an impetuous sea, was ** doing business in the migh^ waterauf 
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Qoth ^ually delighted and aocastomed po lose themse ves in die 
qontemiplatioa of. the Deity, they seemed tt> have sutreyed that Infinise 
Ot:ject under diffeient aspecte; and while Fletcher was. absorbed in 
the contemplation of infinite henigoity and love, Brainerd ahrank into 
nothing in the pVesence of ipinwrvlate purity and holiness. 

The different situaiioDa in which ^ they were placed had piobably 
considerable effect in prodvciog or heightening their respective pecu* 
tiarities. Fletcher exercised his miiuitiy in the calm of domestic life, 
sunounded with the beeutiesof nature ; Brainerd pursued his mission 
in a remote and howling w^emess, who's, in die midstof unculdvated 
savages, he was exposed to intolerable hardships and fatigues. 

The religious public have lately been favoiired with a rich accessioii 
to the.reoorded monuments ef exalted piety, in the Life and Religious 
Experience of the laoMMed Henry M«tyn. It is delightfol to b^old, 
in the history of that extraordinary maii, talents which attracted the 
edmirationof oneof the awet celebrated seats orieaming consecrated 
to the honour of the Cross; an enterprising genius, in the ardour of 
youth, relin(|iiishing the^purmit of science and of fame, in ord^r to 
travel in the steps •of n Brainerd and a Schwartz. Crowned with^ the 
highest honours a university ooold bestow, we see him quit the luxu- 
rious shades of aeadefhio howers, for a tempestuous ocean and a 
bumii^ clime, — ^ibr a life of peril and .fatigue, from which he could 
expect no other rewacd than the heroic pleasure of oommimieatiog to 
perishing millione the. wotd of eternal Itfe. He tW^unt to hav^foimed 
bis religious character, chiefly on the model of brainerd : and as he 
equalled him in hie patieiice, fortitude, komilt^, ai{d bve, so he strictly 
resembled him kft his tjuL IMn nearly at the same age fell victime 
to a series of intoleniUe privations and fatigues, voluntarily incurred 
in theoourseof (heir exsrtions far the prspagation of the faith of Jeeua. 
And though their death was not a vioient one, tfaeaacrifices tiiey made 
apd the sofferinga they endured entitle them to the honours and tewarda 
of a protrected martyrdom. Their memory will be cherished by the 
veneration of aU succeeding ages ; and he who reads their livea will 
be ready to exelakn, ^Nere is the faith and patience of the saints.** 

If the biography of men such as these fails to produce all the benefit 
we might expect, smne wiU be ready to impute it to that hopeless 
superiority of character which seems-to place them almost above the 
reach of iontation. The jaatiee of iStie inference, however, may be 
fairfy questioned, since he who proposes for his imitation a model ap* 
preaching to perfection, though he may not equal, will, prohaMy^ in the 
funFour of his etertions to topy it, take a higher flight than if he had 
itontented -immelf with the contemplation of an inferior standard. He 
who forma hie taate on the inimitable productions of a Raphael wtH 
reach nearer to perfection than he could arrive by tlie study of an infe- 
rior artist: and, for the pnrpoee of restoring man to the image of his 
Maker, the wisdom of Qod has tfaoueht fit to exhibit a faultless ^model 
in th^ character of the incarnate Redeemer. 

BeflMre L diamiftstbe reader |o the perusal of the foUowing namtive, 
k may not be improper to aptmsehim df trhat be ia to expect If ha 
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hopes to be aimned bf life reehal of strikilig occurrences and eweaxGat 
passages, he wiU find himself dkappointed. The foUowihg is not the 
history of a man hustling on the busy stage df life, and exposed to 
great vicissitudes of good or eril fortune : it is the sitnple unpreteociiii^ 
narrative of a dissenting ministert who passed his daya in the retire- 
ment of the country, in tranquil meditation, in the exercise of onosteii- 
tatious piety, and an assiduous attention to the spuitoal improvement 
of his flock. Though he did not enjoy the benefit of a Ubend educa- 
tion, my revered friend was possessed of an active ioiquisitive mind* 
which prompted him to devote much of his time to readfiig, and* en- 
abled him to acquire a large fund of general, but especialiy of liieo- 
logieal knowledge. Few men, in eimSar circumstances, have arailed 
tlMmselves to an eqnal exteitt of the information which the best books 
in our language, on moral and religious subjeets, supply. Reading 
with him was not OMrely a habits ^ a passion. His curiosity was 
not limited within the circle of his profesi^n : he was delightea with 
woi^ on ffeneral literature,, and purchased and perused some of the 
valuable elemental treatises on science. 'But as devotkm was his 
peculiar element, it is not to be wondered at that dieology in its 
various branches was his favourito study. Though he was far Iran 
neglecting the antiquities and the criticism of theology, as fiv as they 
are accessible to a mere English scholar, he plai^ hia j^rincipal 
delight in the perusal of worke immediatd|v devotod to the inculcation 
of doctrinal and experimental religion ;• and in this pursuit his attention 
was forcibly drawn to the writings of die puritan divines, who, with 
all their imperfections of style and methnd, aie unqaeslkmably die 
safest of all uninspired guides. The ma|iculine senses die profound 
learning, the rieh and unequalled unctionx>f these fathers of the niedera 
church, exerted a powerful influence on his mind, and gready contrib- 
uted to form and mature his character. 

Of the great Mr. Howe, who shines in the flimament with a pre- 
eminent and unrivalled lustre, he always spoke in terms of just admi- 
ration, assigning him that preference among the nonconformist dirines 
which it is surprising any one should dispute. The reader of the 
succeeding narrative will perceive^ that for many years it was his 
constant practice to devote a considerable portion bf eac^ day to the 
perusal of the best practical writers ; to which, under God, he was 
undoubtedly indebted for that hid)itual spirituaGty^of mind whidi so 
ren^arkably distinguished himy and in which veiy few whem i hsve 
had the happiness of knowing appeared to equal, none to surpass kin. 
His sense of the Divine presence, his relish for devout meditation and 
intercourse, his advertence to the great realities of a future life, seemed 
scarcely ever to forsake hiln; and the least that can be aArmedis, 
that "^ he walked with Godr"* / . 

Though he exercised his nunistry, duoftgh the whole of his hfe, 
among. the General Baptists, his sentimente approached nearer to 
those of Mr. Biaxter than to the system of Arminios, nor would ids 
statements of Christian doctrine have given the aUghtei/t aSmo$ 
to a congregation of moderate Calvimsts. But to polemical theology 
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lie was not attached; his leligioii was entirely of a practipal and et' 
perimental character : nor did he attach the smallest importance to 
correct Tiews of Ohzistiato doctrine, any limher than as they tended 
10 inflnence the heart To Socinianism« in aU its modifications^ he 
entertained a mo^t hearty and decided aversion, and few circnmstances 
gave him more, poignant uneasiness than to see sopae of the most 
conspicuous menri)ers of his church embrace and patronise that de- 
structiTe heresy. In the latter years of his life he devoted a teonsider-^ 
able jMNTtion of his time to composition ; and his tract on Sbcinianism^ 
hin Directions and Encouragements for Travellers to Sion, his Advice 
to a young Mini8ter« with cuier publications of a similar tendency, — 
the result of long experience, of much well-digested reading, aiul of 
pastient thougl^ — will perpetuate and enrol his name ampng the most 
useful practical writers of the present day. Fond as he was of retire* 
ment, he retained a keen relish for the pleasures of society, for whidi 
he was.eminen^y fitted by the gentleness of his manners, the amenity 
of his temper, and the variety of his knowledge. His conversation 
expressed imd inspired sereni^ and cheerfulness radier than mirth 9 
and he possessed, to a very extraordinary degree, the happy art of 
mingling a seasoning of piety with lus hours of the greatest relaxation. 
The natural temperamemof my revered friend indined In some degree, 
I have .been infiirmed, to the irascible ; but^who ever beheld him be* 
trayed ibr a moment into language or deportment incompatible with 
the meekness pf the gospelT His exquisite sensibility is abundantly 
conspicuous in the foUowing narrative, nor could it escape the obser* 
vation of aqy person who enjoyed much, of his intimacy ; but it was 
so directed and rofine^ by a higher principle, as to become one of the 
most attractive quditiea in his diaracter.' 

The extreme depression of the manufacture in the place of \m resi<* 
deuce was a source of qnuch uneasiness, both by the intense sympathy 
h'e (tit for the suflbrers, and the- degree in wluch it affectcil his 
personal resources.^ It is painful to reflect, that a man **of wh6m the 
world was not worthy," pnfaaps never received from his people more 
than a moiety of the means of his subsistence ; an<l that, after sinking 
the greater part of his scanty property, he must ofken have been iavolvea 
in irretrievable difEiculties, but for the casual liberality of friends 
whom his siiperior merit had attached. That, in a situation so full of 
embarrassment and perplexity, he retained a curiosity so eager, a 
passion for study and inquiry so unabated, as to induce him to spend 
a large sum of money in the purchase of books, is a decisive proof of 
his possessing a mind of no ordinary vigour. But I check, myself 
It was not my intention to write an encomium on the excellent person 
who is the subject of the following Memoir, but merely to introduce it 
to the reader's attention by a few prefatory remarks; and having 
already trespassed too long on his patience, I nutst be permitted to 
dose, by expressing my earnest prayer that the efiect of its perusal 
on as many as read it may be to assiinilate their minds, in some ds^pree 
at least, to tbrcbametcr of it; eyccUegt ai^ lamented antfaor^ 
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Eaiult in life he fbrmed an intimaey with a set of %nriteri who, 
however they may pu»h some theoretical vie'wB to exGesa, are emioeot 
fer their elevated ideas of the moral character of the Deity, and for 
the seal with which they contend for its inflaence on doetrinal and 
practical rehgion. Firm champions of disintereeted love^ they -set 
diemselves, with the greatest ardour, to expose those religious afleo* 
tiona which are founded On mere selfishness, and which are excited 
merely by the conviction their possessors entertain of their having 
been the object of the Divine predilection, without any perception of 
the excellence and moral beauty of the Dlvme narare. They hud as 
the foundation of all vital religion a perception of moral beauty,, a 
complacency In the Deity onaccodnt of his own intrinsic excellence* 
which* they contend, is a separate principle from mere gratitnde for 
benefits expected or received, however it may enlarge and extend it 
The originality displayed by these writers, at the head of whom the 
celebnCted Edwarda is placed by universal -consent^-^the acomen of 
their logic, and the f^our of their piety, — seized powerfully on the 
mind of ])r. Kyland in liis early yearsf and gave a decisive turn to his 
subsequent studies and pursuits. From that time to the tIosc ef his 
life, the relation which Christianity beard to the display of the Divine 
character was ever present to his thoughts : he delighted' in whatever 
tended to deepen and enlarge his conceptions of that ineffable original ; 
he delijrhted especially to contemplate him under the character^ in 
which John presents him, when he affirms that ** God is love," — as a 
being possessing an infinite propensity tp ifkipart his ** fulness,** by 
diffusing the greatest possible sum of happiness throughout his vast 
tlominlons. These lody musings were, with him, not the object of 
speculation dniy, or the discriminating features of % creed He formed 
the interior of his character upon them ; they were his mental alimenti 
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and intimately incorporated with his thoughts. Nor can it be doubted 
that, in a mind so prepared by divine grace as was his, they exercised 
a most [beneficial] influence, and produced a luxuriant crop of Chris- 
tian virtues. He appeared to be penetrated with a perpetual sense of 
the Divine presence ; not as a source of terror or dismay, but of hab- 
itual peace, confidence, and joy. ^ He endured as seeing him that is 
invisible." His love to the Great Supreme was equally exempt from 
slavish timidity and presumptuous familiarity. It was an awful love, 
such as, in a very inferior degree, the beatific vision must be supposed 
to inspire, trembling with ecstasy, while prostrate with awe. -' 
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Wk feel pecaliar satisfaction in announcing to the poblb the 
fonnation of an Auxiliary Bible Society at Leicester, the object of 
which is, to co-operate with the parent society in London in giTing 
as extensive a circulation as possible to the Holy Scriptures. Not- 
withstanding the diversity of sentiment which unhappily prevails aniong 
Christians, we may fairly presume on the concurrence of aU parties 
and denominations in promoting a design so disinterested as diat of 
diffusing the light of revelation. In the prosecution of this design oar 
party is the world ; the only distinction we contemplate is between 
the discifdes of revelation anid the unhappy victims of superstiticm and 
idolatry ; and as we propose to circulate the Bible without notes or 
comments, truth only can be a gainer by the measure. To those who 
confine their views to this country, the want of Bibles may not appear 
very urgent ; but, without insisting on the many thousands even ken 
who are destitute of them, it is certain that in pagan, Mahometan, and 
popish countries they are extremely rare, and their number totally 
inadequate, not merely to supply the immense population m those parts, 
but even the increasing demand which a variety of circumstances have 
combined to produce. To supply this demand, to whatever extent it 
may be carried, is the aim of the society in London with which this is 
designed to co-operate. Their ambition, as far as it may please God 
to smile upon dieir efforts, is, by imparting the Holy Scriptures, to 
open the fountain of revelation to all nations. It was natural and 
necessary for the first movement in so great an enterprise to commence 
at the heart of the empire ; nor is it less so, that, having commenced 
there, it shocdd propagate itself through the larger vessels and arteries 
to the remotest extremities of the body. We have the pleasure of 
perceiving that the example of the metropolis has already been followed 
in several of our principal towns and cities ; and there is room to hope 
that similar institutions will, ere long, be formed in every part o€ the 
kingdom. Nor has the emulation excited been confined to this nation 
and its dependencies; societies of the same description have been 
formed at Philadelphia, at Berlin, and at Basle, each of which derives 
support and assistance from the origind one established in the 
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metropolia of Ghreat Britain. While so general an alacritjr has been 
evinced on this occasion, it had ill become the character of the town 
of Leicester to stand neuter, highly distinguished as it is for its great 
and ancient respectability, as well as for the extent of its establishments, 
and exertions in the cause of religion and chanty. We have the 
pleasure of reflecting that the meeting so obligingly called by the 
n^ayor was numerously and respectably attended, that the utmost har- 
mony prevailed in its proceedings, and that there appeared throughout 
an utter oUivion of party distinctions, with an emulation in each 
individual to promote to the utmost the purposes for which we were 
convened. 

In whatever light we consider the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
it appears to us replete with utility, hs formation will, we trusit, 
constitute a new era in the history of religion, which may be sQrled 
the era of unanimity. It affords a rall3nng point for the piety of the 
age, an unsuspicious medium of communication between the good of 
all parties and nations, a centre of union and co-operation in the 
advancement of a common cause, which cannot fail to allay the heats 
and smootli the asperities of discordant sentiment. By giving the most 
effectual aid to means already set on foot for the conversion of pagan 
nations, it also promises to accelerate the period when truth shall 
become victorious in the earth. When the pure light of revelation 
once shines amid the darkness of polytheism, we may venture to hope 
that the latter will be gradually expelled, that the contrast of truth and 
error, of sacred mysteries and preposterous fictions, they respectively 
display, will be deeply and extensively felt. What the Bible Society 
proposes, let it be remembered, is not to circulate such a number of 
copies of the New Testament in foreign parts as shall merely suffice 
to gratify the curiosity of the learned, to sidorn a museum, or to enrich 
a library ; but to lay them open, if possible, to all classes of society in 
every nation. What incalculable benefits may be expected to result 
from the completion of such a plan ! Wherever the Scriptures are 
generally read, the standard of morals is raised, the public mind is 
expanded, a spirit of inquiry excited, and the sphere of intellectual 
vision inconceivably enlarged. While they contribute most essentially 
to the improvement of reason, by presenting to its contemplation the 
noblest objects, they aid its weakness and supply its deficiencies by 
information beyond its reach. If ** to know the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent,'* be, as our Savioiur assures us, 
*' eternal life,** to adopt effectual measures for imparting that knowledge 
must be allowed to be the most genuine exercise of benevolence. It 
is to be lamented that Protestant nations have been too long inattentive 
to this object : we rejoice to find that they are now convinced of their 
error ; and that, touched with commiseration for the unhappy condition 
of mankind, they are anxious to impart those riches which may be 
shared without being diminished, and communicated without being lost 
to the possessor. Such is the felicity of religion, — such the unbounded 
liberality of its principles. Though we should be sorry to administer 
fuel to national vanity, we cannot conceal the satisfaction it gives us 

Dd2 
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10 reflect, that while the faireet portioD of the globe hae ftllen a preyr 
to that guilty and reatleaa ambition which, by the inscnitahle wkwlum 
of Providence, ii permitted for a time to take peace from the eafth. 
thia favoored coontiy ia employed in apreading the trimnpha of trocliy 
multiplying the meana of inatniction, and opening aoucea of cona^da- 
tion to an afflicted worid* In theae eventful timea, ao pregnant ^irith 
difficulty and danger, we oonaider thia aa affording a moat fovonraible 
omen of the ultimate intentiona of Providence reapecting thia natioak | 

Having briefly explained our object and motivea, we beg leave to ' 

recommend the Leiceater Auxiliary Bible Society to the patronage ^ 
an enlightened public, not doubting they will feel the propriety of lend* 
ing their aupport to an inatitution which, beaidea the circulation of the 
Scriptorea abroad, promiaea to provide for our domeatie wants^ hy 
enabling the pooreat peraon to poaaeaa himaelf of that invaluable 
treaaure* 
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Pbrmit me to say that I heartily eoncor in the aentiiiieiita so forcibly 
expressed by the respectable speakers who have preceded me. The 
more I reflect upon the oonstitution, operation, and genins of the Bible 
Society, the more is my conviction confirmed of its excellence and 
Qtility. It is matter of surprise to me, that an institution so admirable, 
and so beneficial, should meet with the least opposition from the pro- 
fessors of our common Christianity, when the propriety of making the 
Scriptures as extensively known as possible might be supposed to pass 
among Protestants for an incontrovertible maxim. To imagine such 
a nieasmre can be carried into effect without being productive of much 
good, and still more to augur mischievous consequences as the probable 
result, approaches so near to an impeachment of the perfection and 
sufficiency of the divine oracles, that to my poor judgment it appears 
difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish them. For my part, I am at 
an utter loss to conceive of a revelation from heaven that must not he 
trusted aiome ; of a rule of life and manners which in the same breath 
is dedarsd to be perfect, and yet so obscure and incompetent that its 
tendency to mislead shall be greater than its tendency to conduct in 
the fight path ; of a fountain of truth (and the only original fountain, 
as our opponents themselves allow) more calculated, when left to its 
silent operation, to send forth bitter waters than sweet If these must 
appear to a candid and impartial mind untenable and contradictory 
propositions, then must the chief obiections of our opponents fall to the 

Svund, and their prognostics of danger, from the operations of the 
ibU Society, be pronounced chimerical and unfounded. Whoever 
weighs the arguments of our opponents must be convinced that they 
all turn upon the following supposition — ^that the Scriptures are so 
ambigooDs and obscure, that when left to themselves they are more 
likely to generate error than truth, to foment division than to produce 
imanimiqr and amement. If this implies no reflection on the excel- 
lence of the Bible, and the wisdom of its Divine Author, what, I will 
ask, can imply sock a refleetiont And if this be not admitted, how is 
kpoasible for anonent to entertain a scruple respecting the propriety 
of giving tkem the most exteaeivse dronlaiiMmt 
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To dread the indiscriminate perusal of the Scriptures, and, under 
pretence of tender consideration for the weakness of the common peo- 
ple, prohibit their circulation, has always been regarded as one of the 
most detestable features of popeiy. From the very da^n of the 
Reformation it has been stigmatized by Protestants of every description, 
as constituting a principu branch of the mystery of iniquity. But 
wherein does 2ie maxim of our opponents differ from that of the papists 
on this subject ? If any difference can be perceived, it is certainly not 
in the nature but in the extension of the principle. The papists con- 
tend that the common people are not to be intrusted with the Bible at 
aU ; while our opponents assert that they are not to be trusted with it 
alone. The former instruct their votaries to shut their ears against 
the voice of God altogether ; the latter insist that it is dangerous to 
hear it except in immediate conjunction with their own interpretation. 
Surely this must be considered as strange language in a Protestant 
countiy, and nost offensive to Protestant ears. 

What is the reason that the Scriptures may not be trusted alone ? 
^ Why," say our opponents, «' they are liable to be misinterpreted, and 
wrested to countenance the respective opinions and practices of different 
sects and parties." Be it so : we admit this to be possible; but what 
remedy can be devised to obviate this evil 1 Is their use to be entirely 
proscribed ? ** No,** say our opponents, ^ but they must be invariably 
accompanied by another book, which may be considered in the light 
of an authorized commentary." But we would ask again, are we to 
judge of this commentary; or are we to receive it simply on the groond 
of authority, and upon the principle of implicit faith ; or is any exercise 
of private judgment permitted to us ! lif it be replied that it is not, 
this is neither more nor less than open and barefaced popery. If the 
judgment is to be exerted at all, and every thing is not to be taken 
upon trust, their commentary must be judged of by some criterion, and 
what can that be but the Scriptures ? The Scriptures must then, after 
all, be appealed to, before it is possible to determine on the coirectness 
«f the cSmmentary ; and thus we are led back to the precise point 
from which we set out, that is, the examination of the Scriptures. 
Acoording to the views of our opponents, we are either to admit the 
principle of implicit faith to its utmost extent, which is open and avowed 
popery ; or we are £rst to interpret the Scriptures by the commentary, 
and then judge of the commentary by the Scriptures. This is the 
circle out of which it is impossible for our opponents to escape, and 
they may be lashed round it to all eternity ! Let it once be admitted 
that the sacred volume is the only standard of truth, and the only 
infallible directory in practice, and it will necessarily follow that all 
other modes of instruction must be tried by it ; and consequently, that 
every idea of giving it a corrective, or a companion, call it whidi yon 
please, must be futile and absurd. I am persuaded I am speaking the 
sentiments, on this occasion, of every individual present at this 
meeting, and not abettmg the views of any particular party. I trust 
none in the present assembly will do me the injustice of supposing that 
any reflection is intended upon the liturgy : though a Protestant dis- 
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senter, I am by no means insensible to its mwits. I believe that the 
evangelical purity of its sentiments, the chastised fervoihrofit84]evotion, 
and the mi^estic simplicity of its language, have combined to place it 
in the very first rank of uninspired compositions. The maxim we 
wish to establish, as amply sufficient to overrule the objections of our 
opponents, is simply that which in the hands of the immortal Chilling- 
worth was found capable of demolishing the whole fabric of popery. 
^ The Bible," said he, ** the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants.** 
The conduct of those who have distinguished themselves by their 
opposition to the Bible Society is also inconsistent in another point 
While they deprecate the operations of the Bible Society in circulating 
the Bible alone in this country, they applaud this very identical 
measure in its application to foreign parts. This appears to me a 
▼eiy extraordinary conduct. Their proceeding can only be justified 
on the admission, that notwithstanding the possible perversion of the 
Scripture to ill purposes, it is calculated, when left to itself, to do good 
on the whole. In this instance, it is conceded that its use more than 
counterbalances the possible inconveniences arising fix>m its abuse ; 
a clear surplus of good is contemplated as the probable result, for, 
without such an expectation, how can the measure in question be 
entitled to commendation for a moment? I would ask, then, what 
principle of reasoning is that which will justify an opposition 10 the 
scheme of action which, it is admitted, is likely on the whole to do 
good, although it may possibly be accompanied with a portion of evil 
allowedly inferior. Are not all the calculations of prudence founded 
on a comparison of advantages and disadvantages t Have not all the 
plans of benevolence which have ever been devised proceeded on a 
necessary compromise with contingent evils, where, if it can be 
denK>nstrated that these bear no proportion to ^e good likely to result, 
every requisition is satisfied, and every reasonable suffrage secured! 
Are we to sit still, and Attempt nothing for the improvement of our 
species, until we am mathematically certain that nothing can possibly 
spring from our efforts but pure, unmingled, defecated good ; and this 
in a world abounding with imperfections of all sorts, where evil is so 
widely diffused as to insinuate itself into every mode of action, 4md 
every •element of enjoyment t If this is not pretended, why should it 
be deemed necessary for the operations of the Bible Society to furnish 
an exception ; or that it should be perfectly free from that portion of 
inconvenience and evil which cleaves to M the woiksof men t When 
our enemies object to the distribution of the Scriptures alone in this 
country, and at the same time applaud the same measures with respect 
to foreign pants, they surely forget that the same objections apply, 
and with «qual force, to the latter as to the former proceeding. The 
obsenrity of which they complain, which exposes them to the danger 
of being misinterpretea, their liability to be wrested to countenance 
error, heresy, and sehism, are properties which, I presume, we shall 
not be ynsr ready 10 ascribe to them. But, admitting them to possess 
these qnuities, wiU ^ey lose them by being conveyed to distant 
eoimtffiest b their tendency to be pronounced pernicious or salutagr 
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aeooiding to the demes of latitnde and loBgitode? Are there not i 
rwnetj of seets sod parties on the Gontine&t, as well as m QrtA 
Britaiiiy to whose views the penrersioa of them may be rendered 
subsernent! Ii the inf<Nniatioa they aBTord ia this eountry doubtfid 
aod obscm«9 and does it beeome at once clear and deeisiTo wfien it 
is communicated in foreign parts t As our opponents seem to sappoae 
they possess a Taletodinarian habit, and require a very delicate manage- 
ment in tUs country, perhaps they imagine their constitution may be 
improved by a sea-voyage, and change of air ! 

Let it be carefully remembered, that the topics insiBted upon by the 
objectors to the Bible Society are precisely those on which the papists 
)iave been wont to insist in their controversy with Protestants,— the 
obscurity of the Scriptures, the danger of misinterpretation, and the 
facility with which they may be wrested to the support of heresy and 
schism. It is surely little to the credit of our opponents, that they 
have no other weapons to attack us widi but wluit have been ond»> 
niab^y forged in the camp of the Philistines. It would, unquestionably, 
be an ill omen to this country, if pleas drawn from the supposed 
insufficiency of Scripture should be again received, and become popular, 
which have been the principal means, in former ages, of involving 
the world in the darkness of superstition and idolatry. The perversion 
of the Bible can proceed only from the corruption of its readers : — 
now, what is the remedy for this corruption but the Scriptures them- 
selves t Have they who oppose our proceeding discovered, in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, any better corrective of the ill propensities 
of the heart, the attachment to vice, a conceit of superior understanding, 
and the love of change, which are the prolific sources of error, than 
those lively oracles which God himself has declared are able to make 
us wise unto salvation t ^ The heavens and the earth,** it is true, 
^ declare the glory of God, and the firmament ^owedi his handi- 
work.** This effect, however, they must be understood to produce 
only in minds rightly disposed ; for, in point of fact, they have been 
the innocent means of enticing millions to idolatry, while they never, 
as far as we know, reclaimed a single individual from that impiety. 
Hence the Psalmist, after celebrating these works of the Most High, 
directs our attention to a superior source of illuminatioo, adding, 
** The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul.** St. Paul 
congratulates Timothy upon his having known, from a child, the Holy 
Scriptures, which were able to make him, wiUi faith in Christ, wise 
unto salvation. ^ AU Scripture is given by inspiration of Ciod, and is 
]>rofitable for doctrine, for conrection, for reproof, for instraetion in 
righteousness; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto every good word and work." When I roflect on these 
passages, and others of the same import, I feel no difficulty in acceding 
to the declaration of Lord Francis Osborne, that a child might answer 
the ablest of our opponents, provided that child were a Christian. 

It is asserted that we have no reason to expect the conversion of 
ibreign nations in consequence of the sole perusal of the sacred 
sefamie; andia si^I^^^^^ opinion our adversaries urge a passage 
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ill the Epistle of 8t Paul to the Romans: — ^How shall they call on 
him on whom they have not believed; and how shall they believe on. 
him of whom they have not heard ^ and how shall they hear without 
a praacher r This inference appears to me to be founded upon an* 
entire misconstructioD of the passage : the apostle means to distinguish 
between the situation of those who are necessarily unacquainted with 
the character of the Saviour, and that of the persons to whom this 
information was conveyed ; without intending to determine, or at least 
to lay any stress on, Uie precise mode of communication by which 
thej obtained it This is the more manifest finom the extension of 
meaning in which the term preach is used by the same writer : — ** For 
Moses,** saith the same St. Paul, ^ hath in every city them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogue every Sabbath-day.** But such is 
the want of candour on the part of our adversaries, and such the 
unworthy artifices by which they pervert the language of Scripture 
from the simplicity and majesty of its meaniikg. 

It might be naturally concluded, from this species of objection to 
the Bible Society, that our opponents were distinguished by a more 
than ordinary portion of zeal for the propagation of Christianity in 
foreign parts, hf the aid of missionaries : I sincerely wish the result 
of an attention to facts were such as would justify this inference. 
The friends of the Bible Society, it is well known, are the warmest 
supporters of foreign missions ; and the holy flame by which they are 
animated expands in all directions, stimulating them at once to the 
most active exertions in the distribution of the Scriptures at home, 
and for the support of the ministry of the gospel in pagan countries. 
When we compare with their conduct the coldness and indiflerence 
of our adversaries to this object, we are compelled to perceive that 
the invidious preference they give to one mode of doing good is not 
so much to be ascribed to their peculiar attachment to it, as to a desire 
of depreciating and depressing the importance of another. 

Permit me to close these observations (for the length of which I 
eught already to apologize to the respectable audience I am addressing) 
with briefly noticing some of the indirect, though important, advantsges 
likely to result from the establishment and progress of the Bible 
Society. The direct benefit we contemplate as the fruit of this insti- 
tution will undoubtedly be reaped by that innumerable multitude, 
among all nations, who by means of it will be fomished with an 
opportunity of perusing the sacred volume ; but there are other collateral 
advantages of the most important kind which have already been expe- 
rienced in part, and may be expected to accrue still more hereafter, 
from the admirable society of which this is an auxiliary branch. 
Among these we cannot pass over its tendency to promote a good 
uiiderstanding among Christians of different denominations. It pretends 
not, indeed, to cast any light on the questions which have unhappily 
divided the Christian worid; but as far as the objects of it are 
eoncened, it consigns them to oUivion;—4t presents a common ground 
of ooi-operaiion, and a centre of nnion« without a sacrifice of principle, 
or the surrender of the smallest atom of the respective opinions and 
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practices by which we are distinguished. Who but the Antfaor and 
Giv^r of all concord could have put into the hearts of the children of 
men a design so beneficial and godlike, so adapted to allay the heais 
and animosities which have so often disturbed the peace of 80cieqr« 
and disfigured our common Christianity? It is like the ^precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aanm's 
beard, that went down to the skirts of his garments.** It is, indeed, 
a most sacred perfume ; and while it is so abundantly poured oot in 
the view of all nations, I cannot but imagine I see it ascending in 
clouds of incense to heaven, grateful to God, to his saints, and to 
the holy angels, consecrating this happy soil, and drawing down upon 
it a copious shower of benedictions and blessings. How much una- 
nimity strengthens, and discord enfeebles, the sinews of empire, is too 
obvious to need to be insisted on ; nor was there ever a period in the 
history of Great Britain when the former was more to be desired or the 
latter more to be deprecated. The Bible Society is a solenm and public 
recognition, calculated beyond any event that has yet trangpiFed to 
confound infidelity, and to expel from the nation the last rdics of thai 
detestable impiety, to shut up every crevice of the infernal (Ht, and 
disperse every atom of the pestilential stream. The sophistry of 
infidels had been successfully confuted by a succession of able writers ; 
they have retired, baffled, from the field, their arrows spent, their 
ammunition exhau8ted<f and nothing remained but to signalise the 
victory by a public monument, and to imbody the national sentiment 
by erecting a public trophy out of the spoils of the enemy. This 
idea the Bible Society has nobly realized, by taking pledges from the 
statesmen, the senators, the nobles of the land, of their devoted attach- 
ment te the Word of God : they have publicly lified up their voice, 
and declared, in the face of all Europe, that the Bible b the religion 
of Great Britain. What lustre does this shed upon our country ! It 
appears the grand seminary of Christian principle : pertiaps there is 
no single moment, night or day, in which some voice does not rise up 
to heaven in its behalf: and prayer is the grand key that unlocks the 
celestial treasury. 

It is not too much to hope that the attachment to the gospel avowed 
by those who have co-operated in the measures of this society, will be 
followed by an increased attention on their part to ex{^ore its contents, 
to imbibe its spirit, and to regulate their lives by its precepts ; and that 
thus the interests of vital Christianity may keep pace with the more 
extensive promulgation of revealed truth. Let our activity in the 
cause be followed up by an increased spirit of attachment and investiga- 
tion; let us eamesdy desire to taste that bread of life which it is the 
Eroperty of this society to communicate : then shall we be a happy 
ecause a holy people, and this will throw around us a greater splendour 
than Roman or Grecian genius could bestow. Should the sentiments 
of that divine book take possession of the heart, and mould the character 
of the iiriiabitanu of this country, it would secure to the nation a higher 
proteciion than all its military and naval preparations; and even tho 
rocks with which our isle is girt would in comparison be a fe^e 
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rampart against the assaults of our enemy. With perfect composure 
we leave the decision of this great controversy— -and a greater never 
engaged the attention of mankind — ^to the arbitration of the Supreme 
Judge, without the smallest apprehension that we shall be called to an 
' account — in that day when the earth and the works thereof shall be 

burnt up, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat — ^for having 
unrolled too widely that volume which discloses to the eye of faith -the 
realities and prospects of eternity. Nor will it be deemed presumption 
if I afiirm, that in a dying hour, when the interests and passions which 
now agitate us shall shiink .to their due dimensions, it will afford us 
more satisfaction in the retrospect to have been the friends than the 
anemies of the Bible Society. 
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It has been usual on these occasions to eulogize the Bible Sodetj, 
I will not say beyond its merits, for they are more than equal to the 
powers of the most exalted panegyric ; but the frequency of these 
encomiums must be my apology for saying but little on that topic at 
present The stores of rhetoric appear to me to be exhausted ; while 
every department of nature and of art has been summoned and made 
to contribute its share to the illustration of the divine shnplicity of its 
principle, the sanctity of its object, and the extent and grandeur of its 
operations. Never was there an institution which at once welit bo far 
forward in the distribution of its benefits, and exerted such a reflex 
energy on its members and patrons, producing a generous enthusiasm, 
which kindles at every step, and is raised to a more intense degree by 
every fresh achievement. 

I consider this society as a new moral power, which, combining the 
energies of Christendom in one great effort, promises to change the 
face of the universe ; while, in imitation of Him in whose cause it is 
enlisted, it travels in the greatness of its strength, ^* mighty to saye." 
It possesses every characteristic of the work of God, in which (he 
simplest means are made to produce the greatest effects ; where there 
is the utmost economy in the contrivance, and the greatest splendour 
and magnificence in the design. The imbecility of man appears in 
the littleness of his ends, which he accomplishes, for the most part* by 
complicated and laborious operations. Omnipotence, on the contrary, 
places opulence in the end, and parsimony in the means. While our 
pride is mortified by perceiving how little we can effect by the greatest 
efforts, the Almighty touches a secret spring known only to himsdf^ 
and impresses a single motion, which propagates itself in circles 
continually extending, till it reaches the extremi^ of the universe, 
and diffuses order and happiness through regions most remote firom its 
iirigin, and moat unconscious of its cause. 
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Of to aimilar a character is the Bible Society, and so analogous to 
the movements of Divine powert that it appears to me it would be 
impious not to acknowledge the agency of the Spirit in its first con- 
ception, as much as the superintendence of Providence in its support. 
To fix upon a course of action which gives scope to every virtuous 
enei;gyi while it stands perfectly aloof firom the spirit of party« — ^which 
draws towards itself the best propensities of our common nature, and 
unites the pious of every nation and profession in one harmonious 
family y— is not the work of a mortal ; it bespeaks the finger of God. 
Its direct benefits are too obvious to escape the most careless observa- 
tion ; but the indirect influence it exerts m harmonizing the spirits and 
conciliating the affections of such as had long been alienated from each 
other, is so remarkable as to make it doubtful whether its instmments 
or its objects,-*whether Aose who share Qjr those who dispense its 
munificence, — ^are the greatest gainers. 

The utility of this admirable institution, however, has been called in 
question, its constitution censured, and its operations anraigned. To 
give the Bible to all classed and descriptions, without note or comment, 
is represented by some at a dangerous experiment, adapted to perplex 
and mislead uncultivated qiincb» Excellent as the Scriptures are 
allowed to be, some preparation, it is asserted, is necessaiy «re they 
are communicated in their fnll extMit, and that the best use that can 
be immediately made of them is to compose and distribute such 
selections ana abridgments as seem best calculated for popular, 
instruction. 

That some portions of the saered volume are of more universal 
interest than others, — that the New Testament, for example, has a 
more immediate relation to our prospects and to our duties than the 
Old^ — ^is freely conceded : just as one star differs from anoAer star in 
glory, though they ale all placed in the same firmament, and are the 
work of the same hand. But to this restrictive system, this jealous 
policy, which would exclude a part of the word of God from universal 
inspection and perusal, we feel insuperable objections; nor are we 
disposed to ascribe to any description of men whatever that control 
over Divine communications which such a measure implies. We are 
persuaded that no man possesses a right to curtail the gifts of God, 
or to deal out with a sparing hand what was intended for universal 
patrimony. If the manner in which revelation was imparted be such 
as makes it manifest that it was originally designed for the benefit of 
all, we are at a loss to conceive how any man can have a right, by 
his interference, to render it inaccessible. 

The question itself, whether it was designed to be communicated to 
mankind at large without distinction, or to a particular class, with a 
discretionary power of communicating it at such times and in such 
proportions as they might deem fit, can only be determined by itself. 
If it bear decisive indications of its being intended for private custody,— if 
it be found to affirm or even to insinuate that it is not meant for universal 
circulation, — we must submit to hold it at the discretion of its legitimate 
guardians, and to accept with becoming gratitude such portions as they 
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aie pleased to bestow; Fromthewordof Godtherecan beno^ypeil: 
it must deeide its own character, and determine its own pretensioin. 
Thas much we nmst be allowed to assumes that if it was or^^aU7 
given to mankind indiscriminately, no power ufx>n earth is ent^ed to 
restrict it ; because, on the supposition which we are now naking, 
since every man's original right in it was equal, that right can he 
cancelled by no authority but that which bestowed it If it was at 
first promulgated under the character of a universal standard of faidi 
and practice, we are bound to recognise it in that character; and eveiy 
attempt to alter it, to convert into private what was originally pobliie 
property, or to make a monopoly of a universal grant, is an act ef 
extreme presumption and impiety. It is to assume a superiority over 
revelation itself. 

Let us see then how the matter stands. Let us ascend to its 
original, and examine in what shape it was first communicated* 

Though we are accustomed to speak of the Bible as tme book, it is 
in truth a collection of many, composed at different periods and by 
different writers, as holy men of God were moved by Uie Holy GfaosL 

To speak first of the Old Tesument The Old Testament was 
distributed by the Jews into three parts : — the Pentateuch ; the eariier 
and later Pfophets, including some historical compositions 7 ami the 
Hagiographs, or Holy Writings, consisting chiefly of the Book of Job, 
the Proverbs, and the Psalms. 

With respect to the Pentateuch, it is a matter of notoriety that it 
was delivered with the utmost publicity, and was neither more nor less 
than the public and municipal law of the Jewish commonwealth, which 
every king, on his ascending the throne, was commanded to copy with 
his own hand, as the perpetud rule of his govenunent ; and every head 
of a family to teach and inculcate on his children, when he sat in his 
house, and when he walked by the way. It was first proclaimed from 
the top of Mount Sinai, with ineffable splendour, in the hearing of the 
whole nation, prefaced with the remarkable words, ^ Hear, O Israel.** 
There is surely no pretence for representing it as a deposits committed 
to a particular class, when an accurate acquaintance with it was re- 
quisite in order to regulate the private as well as public life of every 
Israelite. Though, in process of time, its interpretation gave birth to 
a particular profession, whose followers are styled scribes in the New 
Testament, nothing was further from their thoughts than the assump- 
tion of a right to witlihold it from public perusal : their employment 
was, partly by an accurate transcription to preserve the purity of the 
copies, and partly to elucidate its obscurities. 

If we descend to the Prophets, we shall find them addressing their 
instructions, and announcing their predictions, in the most public 
manner, to all descriptions of persons — to princes, to nobles, to the 
populace, in crowded assemblies, in places of the most pubKc resort 
Such was the manner in which Jeremiah prophesied : — ** I am full," 
saith he, «^ of the fury of the Lord ; I am weary with holding in ; I will 
pour it out upon the children abroad, and upon the assembly of young 
men together." (Jer. vi 11.) When strong political reasons seemed 
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to dietata a different proceeding, when he was violently importuned by 
his soTereign to conceal his predictions, lest he should weaken the 
hands of the people and encourage their enemies, he remained inflexible, 
and continued to divulee the suggestions of inspiration with the same 
publicity as before. Yet it is &e prophetic part of Scripture which 
IB the most obscure, and most liable to be perverted to the purposes 
of popular delusion. 

Of the Haffiographs little need be said. As they consist chiefly 
of maxims of civil prudence, sentiments of devotion, and sublime 
descriptions of the Deity and his works, it is probable none will contend 
for their restricted circulation. 

Let us take a rapid glance at the New Testament Here the 
Gospels will claim our firat attention : and with respect to these, if we 
are to credit the earliest ecclesiastical writers, they are a mere abstract 
of the preaching of 'the respective aposdes and evangelists whose 
names they bear. We are informed, that when they were about to 
leave certain countries, where they had been employed for a con* 
siderable time in disseminating the gospel, the inhabitants of those 
districts were anxious to possess a permanent record of the principal 
facts in which they had been instructed, that by reading them at their 
leisure they might in the absence of their teachers impress them on 
their memory. The Gtospels of Mark and Luke are aftrmed, by the 
earliest historians, to have been composed from the preaching of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and not to have been published until they had 
received the entire approbation of those apostles. This part of Scrip- 
ture, then, supplies no pretence or apology for the practice of restricted 
distribution. 

The Epistles next come in ''order : and these, as is evident from 
their inscriptions, were addressed to whole assemblies of the faithful ; 
in which rich and poor, learned and unlearned, Jew and gentile, were 
incorporated on terms of religious equality. They were also read 
publicly every Lord's-day ; in the devotional exercises of which the 
recitation of the Scriptures, after the manner of the ancient synagogue, 
occupied a conspicuous place. We find St. Paul strongly adjuring 
one of the societies to which he wrote to take -care that his epistle 
was read to *^ all the holy brethren.** 

There is one extraordinary book, of a character totally distinct from 
the rest, which closes the canon of inspiration. The book to which I 
refer, you are aware, is the Revelation of St. John'; — a composition 
distinguished, above all others, by a profusion of obscure, figurative 
diction ; delineating, by a sort of hieroglyphics, the principal revolu- 
tions destined to befall the Christian church, from the earliest times 
till the consummation of all things. This portion of Scripture is a 
fertile mine of erroneous, extravagant conjecture, and supplies,- by its 
injudicious interpretation, more gratification to a heated imagination 
to a taste for the marvellous and incredible, than the whole of the 
New Testament besides ; insomuch, that few have been found capable 
of preserving a perfect sobriety and composure in the midst of its 
stupendous scenery, where the curtain rises and falls so often, where 
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new OTeatkMM so rapidly raceeed etch other, aeoonqMUiied by mjpiiMh 
of the angelic ovder, and the sound of trampeta, and of voioeat and 
thunderingSt and lightnings. Tet it is suffieietttly remaikaUe, ilni 
this is the only book to the perusal of which an express benediction 
is attached : ** Blessed is he that readethi and they l|hat hear the woids 
of this prophecy." Its integrity is also guarded and secured by a 
fearful measure denounced against such as shall presume to alter it 
in the minutest tittle, by adcSng to or taking away from iia words. 
The Holy Spirit, foreseeing, what actually ensued, that the pecniiar 
features of this prophecy would excite the prejudices of some, and in 
others its obscurity induce neglect, judged it necessaiy to employ a 
apecial precaution against its falling into contempt or oblivion. 

Thus it appears, from a rapid induction oi particulars, that the Bible 
is a common propeity,OTer which there is no human control ; that, as 
** all Scripture is given by inspiration of God,** so it is all ** profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof for correction, for instruction in righleonaneas, 
that the man of Ood may be perfect, thoroughly formshed for every good 
word and worit." 

In addition to what has been said, it is also proper to remark, that 
tranalations of the sacred book were early made, for the benefit of the 
unlearned, in the vernacular language of the countries into which 
Christianity had spread; that various versions in the Latin were 

Eublished m the West, and the Syiiao in the East, either during the 
ves of the apostles or in the period immediately succeeding : nor 
was it ever made a question during the first centuries, whether the 
inspired writings should be laid open to universal inspection. The 
Christian fathers were well known to have inculcated their perusal on 
all sorts of men ; nor are the most celebrated of them, St. Austin and 
St. Chrysostom, ever more eloquent than when engaged in unfolding 
their excellence, and expatiating on their utility, to persons oi every 
description. 

It was not till '* the man of sin" had placed himself in the temple 
of God, and exalted himself ^ above all diat is called God, and that is 
worshipped," that a different policy prevailed, and the people were 
told that they must be content to derive their religious infonnation only 
throuffh the medium of priests. 

Is It possible to conceive a greater insult ! If we should resent the 
attempt to disturb an ancient possession, and to remove the landmariLs 
which bound and ascertain the inheritance of our fathers, what ought 
we to feel when a scheme is set on foot to deprive us of the record 
of our salvation, of the charter of our immortali^ ! Who are they 
who pretend a right to sit in judgment on the contents of revelation, — 
to determine what is proper to be communicated and what withhdd, 
as though they were sifting the chaff from the wheat! Is it come to 
this, that the medicine of life is to be dealt out with a sparing and 
eantious hand, and mixed with foreign ingredients, like arsenic or 
hemlock, which are only safe when administered in a diluted fons, 
and in small quantities ! What is it which has lifted these pretenders 
to sneh an envied superiority over their fellow-creatures, while the 
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%liole spedfes, siek and infimi, are consigned to the skill of the same 
great Physiciant and are either in a state of spiritnal deathy or under 
one and the same proeess of cure T 

Apprehensive as I am of exhausting 3roar patieneef there are yet 
two considerationi to which I would dttect your attention^ sufficient to 
demonstrate the importance of not relinquishing that right with which 
God and nature have invested you. 

Firstf The great mass of mankind hate no possible motives to tempt 
them to pervert the dictates of inspiration. The Bible is safest in the 
custody of those who have no temptation to abuse it^ by forcing upon 
it a language foreign from its original intention. Such is the precise 
situation of the great body of the people. Their concern in religion 
is of the purest and most.unsuspicious nature, since the only advantage 
which it is conceivable they can derive from it is assistance towaras 
holy living and dying. If it fail to put them in possession of a share 
in the conunon sidvation, there is no subordinate end to be answeredf 
no private emolument attamable by its means to compensate for their 
loss. If it be ineffectual to enlighten and to save tnem, there is no 
other benefit which they can flatter themselves with the hope of deriving 
from it. Tou in this assembly who sustain no clerical character 
possess this advantage, at least, over the ministers of religion, that 
you have no temptations to make a gain of godliness. Tour religion 
either promotes your eternal welfare, or it is nothing to yon. How 
far this is from being the case with the Romish hieraraiy, through all 
lis ranks and gradations, fitmi his holiness to the meanest eeclesiastiCf 
few of you nemi to be informed. The loftiest pretensions to univerral 
empire, the prostration of Christendom at their feet, a plenaiy power 
of absolution, of opening the gates of purgatory and of paradbe $— « 
this gigantic dominion, extendmg to the living and the dead, founds 
itself entirely on a perverted inteipretation oi the ScripCnre»: and 
were they laid open to the people m their true intent and meaningi 
the whole fabric would melt and disappear like a cloud. When we 
remember this, we cease to be surprised at the extreme animosity 
which his holiness has evinced to the free circulation of the Scriptures^ 
Their cirovlation is the sure presage of his destruction ; and the roar 
of his bull (if I nuty be allowed a pun on so serious a subfoct) is but 
the instinctive onr of a beast which feels itself goaded to madness by 
the operations of the ffible Society. To commit the custody of the 
Bible to men who have so deepand vital an interest in its soppressionf 
would be to commit the lamb to the care of the wolf. No, my 
countrymen 1 the situation of his holiness possesses nothing in common 
with ours ; and our feelings aeeord to our situations. He calls for 
darkness (and well he may), to prevent the detection of his errors } 
we, for l^pht, to conduct us in the pursuit of truth. He courts the 
shade, to coneeal his enormities ; we ask for iHumination, to enable ue 
to perform our duties. The book which we are empl<^ed in cireidating 
sufficiently solves die problem :— ^ He that doeth evu hateth the ligfatf 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be rq>rovedt ho 
that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
Vol. II.— E e 
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manifest that they ai« wioiight in God." When the Romidi chmcii 
found she had deviated too far from the reHgkmof the New TestameBt 
to render a reconciliation practicahlCf she proceeded to take away the 
key of knowledge, by opposing every pos8H>le obstacle to its pitigresa ; 
and having availed herself of the ignorance of the age and ^e apathy 
of the people to establish her claims to infaUibiliqr# she became a 
standard to herself. Thus she rendered deteetien impossible: nor 
did she ever feel herself safe till the stage was completely darkened, 
till every chink and crevice was closed through which a ray ooold 
penetrate. Thus was the reign of superstition established : but were 
we to attempt a recital of a thousandth part of the fearful impteties she 
was guilty of^ and the bloody tragedies she acted in the dark, — her 
impostures, oppressions, enielties« and murderar— ^we should detain you 
till midnight, and leave the tale half-told. Suffice it to observet tint 
this mystery of iniquity was founded on a prevailing ignorance of the 
Scriptures, and was completed by reducing them to a monopoly. 

Secondly, The next remark to which I would request your att^nrion 
is, that heresies have seldom or never taken their rise from the mass 
of the people. Look at the history, trace the origin of the priDcipal 
corruptions of Christianity which have prevailed at different periods, 
and you will uniformly find that they commenced in &e higher elasaea, 
among men of leisure and speculation ; that they were the product of 
perverted ingenuity and of unsanctified talent. Adapted to subserve 
the purposes of avarice and ambition, they were the invention of 
spiritual wickedness in high places. The commonalty, tenaeknia of 
the habits of thinking and acting to which they have been trained, are 
slow in adopting novelties, and 2ie last to be misled by the illuaioiia of 
hypothesis, or the false refinements of theory. The progress of opinion 
is from the higher to the lower orders ; and it ia as unnatural for it to 
begin at the bottcmr as for water to ascend from the valleys to the 
hills. The doctrine of transnbetantiation is too much at war with 
common sense to have originated with the common people, any more 
than the doctrines of purgatory, auricular confession, the worship of 
the host, or the infallibility of the pope ; all of iriiich were gradually 
obtruded on the laity by the artifices of a designing priestliow^ whose 
interest and ambition they promoted. Far from nmniiig into these 
absurdities of their own accord, the people, harassed, confounded^ and 
dismayed, were hunted into the toils by men who made merchandise 
of souls. Let but the great body of the people be enlightened by the 
word of God, let them comprehend its truths, and imbibe its maxims, 
and they will form the firmest bulwarks against the encroachmenta of 
popery, as well as every other erroneous and delusive syntem* It is 
in a virtuous and an enlightened population, and especially in a 
yeomanry and peasantry informed and actuated by the true spirit of 
religion, we look for the security and preservation of its best interests. 
It was among them that Christianity commenced its earliest trimnphs; 
among them the Reformation begun by Luther found its first and fastest 
friends: and as it was in this ibpartment of society our holy religk» 
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6nst penetrated, should the time arriTe for its disappearance in other 
quarters, it is here that it Will find its last and safe retreat 

An ingenious allusion was made, in your report, to Catholic eman- 
cipation — ^a subject on which the pubfic mind is much divided. To 
agitate the question of the expediency of that measure on the present 
occasion would be highly improper ; but I may be permitted to remark, 
that however our sentiments may vary on the subject^ of emancipation^ 
considered in a political light, we are unanimous in desiring to bestoiv 
that moral emancipation which is of infinitely greater value, and which 
will best ensure the wise improvement of the liberty Catholics possess, 
as well as of the power they aspire to. We are most solicitous to 
emancipate them firom that intolerable yoke of superstition and priest- 
crafl, under which reason is crippled and made dwarfish, conscience 
is oppressed, and religion expires. We are perfectly convinced, that 
nothinff will so essentially contribute to raise our rellow-subjects in 
Ireland to their just intellectual and moral elevation, as the wide and 
unimpeded circmation of the sacred Scriptures. 

Let us then proceed with unabated ardour in this glorious careet 
Let us endeavour to give as wide an extension as possible to the wafers 
of hfe. Let them flow freely, in opposition to the narrow and tti»- 
chievous policy which would confine them in artificial pools and resei^ 
voirs, where they become stagnant and putrid. Let us join our prayers 
with our efibrts, that the wora of God may have ** firee course and be 
glorified,** whatever opposing force it may sweep away in its progress : 
and should his holiness the pope, while he is buffeting with the waves, 
and attempting to arrest the current, be thrown down, and his triple 
crown totter and tumble from his head, instead of feehng the smallest 
concern, let us rejoice and exult in the sure presage it will afford of the 
speedy arrival of that long-looked-for moment when at the decree of 
the Eternal, at the oath of the archangel, Babylon the Great 
like lead in the mighty waters. 

Eed 
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Ix the Scriptures are in reality what they profess to be, we ean be 
at no loss to perceive the obligation we are under to make them as 
extensively known as possible. On this subject we must allow them 
to qpeak for themselves ; they assert their claim to be received as an 
immediate revelation from Gkidt an inspired guide in the conduct of life 
and in the pursuit of immortality^ ** a light shining in a dark place" to 
direct us in the paths of salvation. They affinn themselves to be the 
voice of Goil addressing his creatures on a subject of the last import- 
ance. Whether their claim to this character is valid or not, is a 
question to be discussed with infidels, not among Christians, and is 
dierefore to be put out of view in discussing the merits of this society. 
It is a Christian institution, set on foot by professed Christiana in a 
Christian land. It is strange, that among men professing Christianity 
a doubt should arise for a moment on the propriety of circulating as 
widely as possible the records of our common faith, the charter of the 
common salvation. 

But we are not agreed among ourselves on various articles of belief, 
en the diverse modes of discipline and of worship. True; nor do we 
profess such agreement : but that the Scriptures are the standard to 
which we must all appeal, that they contain the infallible rule of the 
Huth and practice of Christians, we are agreed ; and what possible 
objection, then, can a diversity of opinions on other subjects create to 
the universal distribution of the oracles of God ? Arie your peculiar 
views, we would ask the objector, sanctioned, in your apprehension, 
by these oracles ! — then, instead of acting a hostile part, we are your 
allies ; — ^for we are circulating the very book on which your views are 
founded ; we are difiusing that light, [and] that only, by which yoa 
profess to have been conducted to Jthe conclusions at which you have 
afrived. What greater advantage could you wish for the propagation 
of your doctrines, than that maiSdnd should have free and [univenal] 
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aeeess to the sources of your own conrictioiit It mast be assomad 
for granted that in consequence of faithfully consulting its dictates you 
hare been guided aright. Why anticipate* in regard to others^ an 
opposite result! why suppose it will bewilder them in the paths of 
error and heresy, when your own experience attests it has led yo« 
into those of, rectitude and truth ? la it agreeable to reason to expect 
that the same tree shall bring forth good fruit and e?il fruit ; or that 
the same fountain will send forth sw^et water and bitter t 

In the midst of that unhappy diversity of sentiment which dmdes 
professing Christians, what can be conceived more uncxceptioaa bly 
proper than the circulation of .that book, in the belief of whose inspirm* 
4ion we all concur, and may therefore act in perfect conoert and haimeny 
without the smaUest sacrifice of principle! If our protesioQs are 
eincere, we are in such a coune of proceeding, at once promoting our 
respectiye news, our discriminating tenets, and exhibiting an edging 
example of unanimity and concord, combining in one luid the same 
effort the interests of charity and of truth. 

We are aware that destructiye errors may be, and have been, deduced 

'from an erroneous interpretation of the Bible ; there is nothing so 

absurd and extravagant in the defence of which it has not been quoted ; 

but as this is far from impljring any reflection on that sacred book, so 

it has unifcNrmly arisen from partial and defective views of its ooBtents, 

where single passages have been violently torn from &eir connexion^ 

and made to speak a language most remote from the scope and design 

of the writer. The proper antidote to this evil is [a] diligent imd 

serious perusal of the whole ; which will seldom fail, to all practical 

puiposes, to ascertain that which is ambiguous, to elucidate what is 

obscure, and explain what is figurative and metaphoricaL From a full 

.'Conviction that a comprehensive view of the Scriptures is the most 

effectual corrective of the mistakes into which we may be betrayed 

'by the cursory perusal of detached portions, it is the invariable plan 

xyf this society [to] distribute the whole of the Scriptures : nor ean we 

^sufficiently admire the inconsistency of those who, deprecating the 

danger of this, propose a partial distribution of the sacred volume, when 

M is obvious diat the most alarming deviations from truth have arisen 

rfrom this very cause, an exclusive attention to partaeijdar parts, without 

adverting to the relatkms they bear to the whole, and the redprocal 

:iight which one portion of Bevdation deriyes from the other. If ** all 

^Scripture is given by ittspiration of Gkid, and is profitable for dectrineb 

rSoft reproof for coirection, for lustmction m righteofunsss," ire are at 

^ loss to conceive how any part can have an opposite tendency, or 

liow the withholding a portion of the instruction it affords can be roo 

ductfve of more illnmination than givin; it in all its extent *^ The 

foolishness of Qod is wiser than man," and the conduct of his providence 

in putting his revelation into our hands^ without the smaUest Imfitati 

restriction, affords a presumption, or rather a proc^, of its tendsney to 

ffood, and good only ; [while of the oontrasy] it is difficult to conceive 

ttie possibility without contradictittg &e decisions of mfinite Wisdom. 

If a part only wotdd have been more benefidial than the whole» en^ 
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ft ptrt would have been giyen ; or if the benefit to be derired fitmi- tfa« 
n^le is restricted to some privileged class or order, without exteadiog 
to mankind at large, we should umibabtedly have been furnished with 
some intimation ^ this, some mark or criterion by which to distinguish 
those favoured individuab who are allowed access to the whole oounaeL 
of God. We certainly are at a loss to discern in the adversaries of 
this iastitation that transcendent piety, that lofty superiority to worldly 
passions, or that resplendent exhibition of the Christian character, 
which might induce a suspicion of their being, in some peculiar 
manner, the confidential depositaries of the Divine secrets. Whatever 
pretensions of this sort they may really possess, we can only lament 
that extreme modesty and reserve which has so efiectnally concealed 
[them] firom the public view. 

Gentlemen, on casting a survey over the different orders into whicb 
society is distributed, I am at an utter loss to fix on any descriptioa of 
persons who are likely to be injured by the moat extensive pousal of 
the word of God. The poor, we may be cerMiin, will sustain no injuiy 
fiom their attention to a book which, while [it] inculcates, under the 
most awfoi sanctions, ,the practice of honesty, industry, firugali^, sub^ 
oitynadon to lawful authority, contentment, and resignation to the 
allotments of Providence, elevates them to the hope of *' an inheritance 
inooiruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away;** a book, which at 
once secures the observation of the duties which attach to an inferior 
conditicm, and almost annihilates its evils, by opening their pro^iects 
into a state where all the inequalities of fortune will vanish, and the 
obscurest aqd most neglected piety shall be crowned with eternal gloiy. 
**The poor man rejoices that he is exalted;** and while he views him- 
self as the member of Christ, and the heir of a blessed immortality, 
he can look with undissembled pity on the frivolous distinctions, the 
fiviUess agitations, and the fugitive enjoyments of the most «nfiin<>Tit 
and the mpst proq^erous of those who have their portion in tlus worid. 
The poor man will sustain no injury by exchanging the vexations of 
envy for the quiet of a good conscience, and fruitless repinings for the 
consolations of religious hope. The less is, his portion in this life, 
the more ardently will he cherish and embrace the prombe of a better, 
while the hope of that better exerts a reciprocal influence, in prompting 
him to discharge the duties, and reconciling him to the evils, which 
are inseparable firom the present. The B&le is the treasure of the 
poof', the solace of the sick, and the support of the dying ; and while 
other books may amuse and instruct in a leisure hour, it is the peculiar 
triumph of that book to create light in the midst of darkness, to idle- 
viate the sorrow which admits of no other alleviation, to direct a beam 
of hope to the heart which no [other] topic of consolation can reach ; 
while guilt, despair, and death vanish at the touch of its holy inqwra- 
tion. There is something in the spirit and diction of the Bible which 
is fi>und peculiarly adapted to arrest the attention of the plainest and 
most uncultivated minds. The simple structure of its sentences, com- 
bined with a lofiy spirit of poetry, — ^its familiar allusions to die scenes 
of nature, and the transactions <^ common life,— the delightful intei- 
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mixtnra of narration with the doctrinal and preceptive parts, — ^and the 
profusion of miracoloas facts, which convert it into a sort of enchanted 
groundi — ^its constant advertence to the Deity, whose perfections it 
iienders ahnost visible and palpable, — ^unite in bestowing upon it an 
interest which attaches to no other performance, and which, after assidu- 
ous and repeated perusal, invests it with much of the charm of 
novelty : like the great orb of day, at which we are wotit to c^aze with 
vmabated astonishment from infancy to old age. What omer book 
besides the Bible could be heard in public assemblies from year to 
year, with an attention that never tires, and an interest that never cloys t 
With few exceptions, let a portion of the sacred volume be recited 
in a mixed multitude, and though it has been heard a thousand times, 
a universal stillness ensues, every eye is fixed, and every ear is awake 
and attentive. Sdect, if you can, any other composition, and let it be 
rendered equally familiar jk> the viind, and see whether it will produce 
this effect. 

The importance of attaching a distinct sanction to the rules of moral 
conduct is immediately obvious ; and whatever eloquence may be em- 
ployed in painting the beauty of virtue, and the odious deformity of 
vice, will have litue influence in the moment of temptation, and in the 
conflicts of passion, upon the most cultivated minds, and on those of 
an inferioi' description none at all. These topics appeal to feelings 
which are feeble and evanescent, while the passions to which they are 
opposed are violent and intense. Nothing short of a ** Thus saith the 
liord,** accompanied and enforced with the prospect of eternal happi- 
ness or misery, will be suflicient to secure tlie practice of what is right, 
when vice and crime are recommended by the allurements of pleasure, 
or the promise of immediate advantage. But it is the word of God 
only to which the sanction of his authority is attached, and which 
inceswntly reminds us that the lessons which it teaches are not merely, 
the dictates of reason, but the voice of God. In human instructions, 
however excellent, there must of necessity be a separation; the 
instruction la [inj one place, the sanction in another ; in tiie Scriptures, 
and in the Scriptures alone, they are combined and incorporated. 
Here, it is not a man addressing bis exhortations to a fellow-creature ; 
it is the Father of our spirits, the Jud^e of the universe, speaking from 
heaven, and grappling with Uie conscience of the moral and account- 
able being which he has formed. Let this persuasion be really and 
deeply felt, and the word of the Lord is ** quick and powerftil, sharper 
than a two-edged sword.** Tliere is no room for evasion, no pretext 
for [inattention,] and no possibility of escape, except [by] immediate 
jCSompliatiee andsubmission. 
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Ik calling the attention of the public to a new senunaiyt intended to 
be eatabliahed near London, for the education of candidates lor the 
Christian ministry, we are desirous of presenting a short account of 
the motires by which we are actuated, and the objects we have in view. 

We beg leave to premise, that nothing is further from our intention 
than to interfere with the respectable seminaries already subsisting, 
from which the church of Christ has derived essential benefit. We 
congratulate the public on theu- institution, rejoice in their prosperity, 
and feel a cordial concurrence with the views of their generous patrona 
and supporters. We are persuaded, however, that £he ground is not 
yet 80 fuUy occupied as to leave no room for a further extension of 
the means of instruction to students in theology ; and that, among the 
churches of the Baptist denomination at least, a difficulty is frequently- 
experienced in procuring young men possessed of those qualifications 
which the state of society renders desirable. Having been supplied, by 
the noble munificence of a worthy individual, with a house and premises 
at Stepney well fitted for an academy, we are desirous of realizing 
the liberu intentions of the donor, by carrying into execution the plan 
of public utility he has meditated. 

At this period, no apology can be necessary for attempting to assist 
joung men designed for the ministry in the acquisition of such branches 
of knowledge as may qualify them more completely for the successful 
discharge of that sacred function ; since, whatever prejudices unfa* 
▼ourable to learning may have formerly prevailed in serious minds, 
they appear to have subsided, and Christians in general admk tiie 
propriety of enlisting literature in the service of religion. From the 
recent multiplication of theological seminaries among Protestant &- 
senters, such an inference may be fairiy deduced. While we assert 
the absolute sufficiency of the Scriptures for every savinv purpose, k 
is impossible to deny the usefidness of the knowledge derived finm 
books, in unfolding Qany of iu obscurities, ex{daining many of its 
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aUiuions, and jwodueing more fully to the view the inesdmable treasnre 
h oontaint. The jMrunary trnths of rerelation, it is acknowledged, 
offer themselves at first view in the sacred voliune ; but there are 
latent riches and gems of inestimable value, which can be brought to 
light only by a deeper and more laborious research. There are num- 
b«iess exquisite harmonies and retired beauties in the scheme of 
revelatbn, which are rarely discovered without the union of great 
industry with cultivated talent. A collection of writings, composai on 
various oocasions, and at remote intervals of time, including detached 
portions of history the most ancient, and of poetry awftdly sublime* 
but often obscure,— a book containing contmual allusions to manners 
nnknown in this part of the world, and to institutions which have long 
ceased to exist,— must demand all the aid that ingenuity and leaning 
can bring towards its elucidation. 

The hgfat of revelation, it should be remembered, is not opposite to 
the Hght of reason ; the former presupposes the latter ; they are both 
emanations from the same source ; and the discoveries of the Bible, 
however supernatural, are addressed to the understanding, the only 
medium of information, whether human or divine. Revealed religion 
is not a cloud which overshadows reason ; it is a superior illumination 
designed to perfect its exercise and supply its deficiencies. Since 
truth is always consistent with itself, it can never suffer from the most 
enlarged exertion of the intellectual powers, provided those powers be 
regulated by a spirit of dutiful submission to the oracles of Qod. The 
evidences of Christianity challenge the most rigid examination ; the 
more accurate and extensive the inquiry, the more convincing will they 
appear. Unexpected coincidences between inspired history and the 
most undisputed remains of antiquity will preii^nt themselves, and 
striking analogies be perceived between the course of Providence and 
the supreme economy of grace. The gradual development of the plan 
of revelation* together wiUi the dependence of its several parts on each 
other, and the perfect consistency of the whole, will employ and reward 
the deepest investigation. In proof of the assistance religion may 
derive from learning, righdy directed, we appeal to the writings of an 
Usher, a Newton, and a Br3rant; to the ancient apologists of Chris- 
tianity, who by means of it unmasked the deformities of polytheism $ 
to the Reformers, whom it taught to remove the sacred volume firora the 
dust and obscurity of cloisters, and exhibit it in the dialects of Europe, 
and to the victorious impugners of infidelity in modem times. Such 
are the spoils which sanct^ed learning has won from superstition and 
impiety, the common enemies of God and man. Nor must we forget 
to notice, among the most precious fruits of cultivated reason, that con* 
seiousness of its own deficiencies, and sense of its own weaknessi 
which prompts it to bow to the authority of revelation, and depose its 
honours at me cross ; since its incapacity to solve the most important 
questions, and to satisfy the most distressing doubts, will be felt with 
Uie truest conviction, and attested with the best grace, by such as hav^ 
made the largest essay of its powers. 

An unconverted ministry we look upon as the greatest calamity thai 
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can befall the church ; nor would we be supposed to inwnnato fay ibm 
preceding obsenrations that education can erer be a proper sabstatute 
for natiTe talent, much less for real piety: all we mean to assert is, 
that the union of both will much enlarge the ciqiaetty of doing good. 
Without descending to particulars, we must be allowed to renurk* lor 
example, that die art of arranging ideas in their proper order, and of 
iuTestigating the nature of different sorts of evidence, as well as an 
acquaintance with the fundamental rules of composition and rlietoric, 
are ef essential senice to a public speaker. 

The existing state of society supplies additional reasons for extending 
the adyaotages of acadetnicaf education* If former periods have given 
birth to more renowned scholars, none ever produced so many men 
of reading and reflection as the present ; never was there a time whoi 
books were so multiplied, knowledge so diffused, — and when, cooss* 
quenthr, the exercise of cultivated talents in all departments was in 
such oemand. When the general level of mental improvement is so 
much raised, it becomes necessary for the teachers of religion to pos- 
sess their foil share of these advantages, if they would secure from 
neglect th^ exercise of a function the most important to the interests 
of mankind. If in the days of inspiration there were schools of the 
prophets, and mb*aculou8 infusions of wisdom did not supersede human 
means of instruction, much less are they to be neglected in the present 
times, when no such communications are expected. To this we must 
add, that perverted literature is one of the most powerful weapons in 
the hands of the enemies of divine truth, who leave no effort untried 
to recommend their cause by the lustre of superior acquisitions, and to 
form in the public mind the dangerous association between irreligion 
and talents, weakness and piety. 

In insisting so strongly on the advantages of a regular education, we 
mean no disrespect to those excellent persons who have exercised their 
ministry, much to the benefit of the church, without those advantages ; 
many of whom are men of vigorous minds, who have surmounted great 
obstacles in the pursuit of knowledge ; and others by their piety and 
good sense well fitted for the stations which they occupy. We trust 
that such ministers will always be highly esteemed in our churches : 
there are situations, it is probable, which they are better qualified to fill 
than persons of a higher education. To the improvement of the higher 
classes, however, it will scarcely be denied, men of the latter character 
are best suited ; and as their salvation Ib not in itself less important 
than that of the lower orders, so their superior weight in society 
attaches to their character and conduct peculiar consideration. It is 
also manifest, from the examples of a Brainerd, an Elliot, and a 
Schwartz, that where piety in a candidate for the ministry is once se- 
cured, a course of academical studies is no impediment to the growth 
and development of qualities the most conducive to success, — deep 
humility, eminent spirituality, unshaken perseverance, and patient tm^ 
denial. 

With respect to the principles we wish to see prevail in our fumra 
seminary, it may be sufficient to observe, they are in general the priiw 
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eiples of the Reformation ; and were we to descend to a moi« mihnte 
•pecification we should add, they are the principles which disdnguiah 
the body of Christians denominated Particular or Calvinistic Baptists. 
While we feel a cordial est^m for all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sinceiityt— disclflSming all pretensions to that vaunted liberali^ 
which masks an indifference to revealed truth, we feel no hesitation in 
declaring, that nothing would give us more concern than to see the 
seminary we have in contemplation become the organ of infidel or 
heretical pravity. 

We conceive some advantages may accrue from fixing the prqposed 
seminary in the vicinity of the metropolis. It may be hoped that its 
pecuniary resources will be benefited by being placed in the centre of 
commercial opulence ; that a residence of a few years near the capital 
of a great empire may give an expansion to the youthful mind ; and 
that the means which it affords of obtaining the assistance of teachers 
in various departments of science, nowhere else to be found, may im- 
prove the taste and direct the exertions of the students. 

We conclude with recommending our undertaking to the patronage 
of the public and to the blessing of Grod, and with expressing our hope, 
that through the influence of the Divine Spirit, in a copious effusion on 
the future patrons, tutors, and students of this seminary, however small 
in its beginning, it will become respectable for learning and piety, be a 
nursery of faithful and able ministers, and a blessing to the diurch of 
Christ. 
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n lit CammitUe of the Baptist Wuuonary Society^ comMudm 

dm <mthe 15tk pistant* 

Bnfltol, kaidk 1S» 1817. 
Obmtubiien, 

It is with nMidi diffidence that I presttme to address yoa on the 
present occasion, nor am I certain whether I am perfectly in order in 
so doing ; but conceiving this to be a crisis in the mission, and notbdoj^ 
able to be present at the meeting, I could not satisfy myself without 
eommunicatinff the result of my reflections on the important business 
idiich has called you together. 

Dr. Marshman, it seems, as the representatif e of the brethren at 
Serampore, has instituted a demand of one-sixth of all the nx>ney col- 
lected or subscribed towsjrds ^e society, to be paid annually in aid of 
the missionary operations going on there. It must strike every one as 
strange that this demand should almost immediately follow apreeedxng 
one which was acceded to, which he then professed to consider as 
perfectly satisfactory, and as putting a final termination to all dispute 
or discussion on the subject of pecuniary claims-*4hat notwithstanding 
this, he should now bring forward a fresh requisition of one-sixth of 
the same amount, accompanied, as I am informed, by an intimation 
that it is possible this may not be his ultimatum. This proceeding has 
all the appearance of a tentative process, designed to ascertain how 
hi our anxiety to avoid a breach will prompt us to submit to his en- 
croachments. What security have we against future requisitions if we 
yield to the present! What reason to suppose our ready compliance 
m this instance will not encourage him to embrace an early oppor- 
tunity of making further demands t It has all the appearance of the 
commencement A>f a series of unfounded pretensions and endless 
exactions. 

That a set of men, in the character of missionaries, afler disclaiming 
&e authority of the society which sent them out, and asserting an entire 
independence — after claiming an absolute control (whether rightfully 
or not) over a large property which that society had always eoiuidered 
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•8 its OW119 ahould demand an ammal payment fiom those ftom whom 
tliey had severed themselTes, and thus attempt to make their oonBtitii* 
ents their tubntaries, is a proceeding scarcelj paralleled in the history 
of human afiain. 

I am utterly at a loss to understand on what principles the Seram* 
pore brethren, in the positioVi in which they hare placed themsdrest 
have any claim whalferer on the funds of the society whose authority 
they hare renouncedt after appropriating to themselves the manage- 
ment of an eztensiTe revenue, in the disposal of which they will not 
brook the smallest interference or eontroL Without reverting to former 
grounda of controversy, it will surely be admitted that the indepeod- 
ence we have, lor the sake of pease, conceded to them is reciprocal— « 
that our right to it is not less than thenrs — and that we are consequendy 
at liberty to dfopose of our income in the way which we conceive 
most conducive to tl^ purposes of our institution. 

bmay be very proper, unde^ certain circumstances, for us lo sid the 
brethren at Serampore by occasional donations, regulated by the state 
of our funds, and the intention necessary lo other objects ; but this is 
essentially diftrent from absolutely engaging to pay an annual sum, 
which would, in my humble opinion, be equdly inconsistent with the 
interests and the honour of this society. As our brethren of Serampore 
have chiefly exerted themselves in translations, and are confessedly in 
possession of great pecuniary resources, there seems no impenous 
necessity for regularly divertmg those funds to their aid which are 
unequal to the demand which Bengal alone would create, were our 
mission (a most desirable event) concentrated within that provinoe# 
Calcutta, to siqr nothing of other stations, cries aloud for more labour-* 
ers, but cries in vain. 

It has been said that we are indebted for our success to the celebrity 
attached to the names of Carey, Marshman, and Ward ; and that but 
for the unbounded confidence of the religious public in these men, our 
funds would never have been realized. Supposing this to be the case^ 
to take advantage of such a circumstance in order to bijng the society 
into subjection, would not be to make a very generous use of their 
influence. But I believe it is a mistake ; it is my firm conviction diat 
the Baptist mission, like other kindred institutions, rests on the basis 
of its own merits, and that it will not fail to secure the confidence of 
the public, in proportion to the purity of its motives, the wisdom of its 
counsels, and the utility of its objects. If it cannot sustain the ordeal 
of public opinion on these principles, let it sink, rather thsm owe its 
support to the illusion of a name. 

To contemplate the possibility of being compelled to an open rup^ 
ture with our brethren of Serampore is unquestionably painful ; it is 
their knowledge alone of our extreme reluctance to hazanl that conse- 
quence which imboldens them to advance these exorbitant claims. If 
we can ayoid it by a consistent and dignified mode of procedure, let it 
be avoided ; but &* peace can oidy be purchased by an ignominious 
surrender of our rights as a society, — ^by a tame submission to unrea^ 
sonable demands, — and by subjecting it to a sort of feudal dependence. 
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in all time to eoiiie» on penons we know not wfaopi, whoee charaelen 
we cannot ascertain, and whose actions we cannot control* — the pur* 
chase is, in my humble opinion, too dear. The treatment of the Smash 
pore brethren has not becA such that we need shrink from its most 
ample exposure to the public ; nor have we any other censure to fear 
on that head, except it be for lavishing upon ^em a too overweenii^ 
confidence. We have no such secrets to oonceal, that it should cost 
us a large annual payment to secure their suppression. 

Of the three breUiren with whom we were lately in treaty, one is 
already gone into eternity, and the remaining two are advancing to that 
period of life which ought to make us pause ere we enter into engage- 
ments which will give to persons of whom we know little or nothing a 
permanent right of inteiference with our funds. 

The crisis is most solemn ; and a hasty compliance with the present 
reqmsition may, when it is too late, make matter for bitter and unavail- 
ing repentance. That yoa may be indulged on this, and on every other 
occasioo, with **the irodom which is fixmi above,** is the sinceie 
prayer <^, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

ROBERT HALL. 
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iWritten m 1814.] 



An aversion to religious controversy may arise from one of two 
causesy in their nature the most opposite, — a contempt of relision itseliT, 
or a high desree of devotional feeling. They who consider the objects 
of religion as visionary and uncertain, or who, rejecting revelation, feel 
their inabili^ to fbd a place where they may fix their footing, will 
naturally feel an emotion of contempt for theological contests, similar 
to that which we should experience towards men who were fighting for 
possessions m the air« 

There are not a few who would engage with the utmost seriousness 
and ardour in a dispute on the nature and e£fects of paper currency, 
who would be ashamed of being suspected of directing their attention 
for a moment to the most weighty question in theology. Attentive to 
all the aspec^ts and combinations of the material and of the politicai 
world, they are accustomed to regard religion as a sort of tftopia, a 
land of shadow and of fiction, where, wrapt in pleasing vision, credulity 
reposes on the lap of imposture. Persons of this sort are so com- 
pletely overcome by the enchantments of the present state, so entirely 
devoted to the wisdom which St James denominates earthly and sen- 
sual, that they are incapable of being impressed with a conviction of 
the possibility of a hi^er order of objects, or a more elevated and 
refined condition of being, than that with which they are conversant ; 
and though they may possess a subtle and penetrating genius, they are 
not less disqualified for religious inquiries than an idiot or an infanL 
^ lliey mind earthly things.^ 

How far the indisposition to religious controversy which prevails at 
present may be jusUy ascribed to the Sadducean temper, I shaS not 
pretend to determine. It is certain, however, that in some this indis- 
position proceeds fi^om a better cause. While the former class of per- 
sons think religion not worth disputing about, there are others who 
conceive it to be a subject too sacred for dispute. They wish to con- 
fine it to silent meditation, to sweeten solitude, to inspire devotion, to 
guide the practice and purify the heart, and never to appear in public 
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but in the ehaneter of the authentic interpreter of the will of HeaTcor 
' They eonceire it demded when it is hronght forward to combat on the 
arena. We are Ivdlv convinced that a dispatatioQa humour is un&> 
Tourable to piety, and that controTersiea in religion have often been 
unneceaaarily midtiplied and extended ; but how they can be dispensed 
with altogether we are at a loss to discover, until some other method 
is discovered of confiiting error than sound and solid argument. As 
we no longer live in times (God be thanked !) when coercion can be 
employed, or when any individual or any body of men is invested with 
that authority which could silence disputes by an oracular decision, 
there appears no possibility of maintaining the interests of truth, with- 
out havmg recourse to temperate and candid controversy. Perhaps the 
sober use of this weqx>n may not be without its advantages even at the 
present season. Prone as we are to extremes, may there not be some 
reason to apprehend we have passed firom that propensity to magnify 
every diference subsisting among Christians to a neglect of just dis- 
crimination ; to a habit of contemplating the Christian system as one in 
which there is little or nothing that remains to be explored t Let us 
cultivate the most cordial esteem for all that love the Lord Jesns Christ 
m sincerity. Let us anxiously suard against that asperity and con- 
tempt which have too often minned with theological debates ; but let 
us aim at the same time to acqmre and retain the most accurate con- 
ceptions of religious truth. Every improvement in the knowledge of 
Christ and the mysteries of his gospel will abundantly compensate for 
the labour and attention necessary to its attainment 

However unhappily controversies have too often been conducted, the 
assistance they have afforded in the discovery of tnith is not light or 
inconsiderable. Not to mention the Reformation, whidi was princi- 
pally effected by controverey, how many truths have by this means 
been set in a clearer view ! and while the unhappy passions it has 
awakened have subsided, the light struck out in the coUtuon has been 
retained and perpetuated. 

As the physical powers are scarcely ever exerted to ibeir utmost 
extent but in the ardour of combat, so intellectual acumen has been 
displayed to the most advantage and to die most effect in the contests 
of argument The mind of a controvenialist, wanned and agitated, is 
turned to all quarters, and leaves none of its resourees unemployed io 
the invention of arguments, tries every weapon, and explores the hidden 
recesses of a sul^ect with an intense vigilance, and an ardour which it 
Is next to impossible in a calmer state of mind to command. Disin- 
l^enuous arts are often resorted to, personalities are mingled, and much 
nritative matter is introduced ; but it is the business of the attentive 
observer to separate these from the question at issue, and to fonn 
an impartial judgment of the whole. In a word, it may be truly affirmed 
that the evils of controversy are transient, the good it produces is 
permanent 

These observations I beg leave to submit to the reader as an 
apology for the republication of a treatise which is professedly oon- 
troveisial. Coinciding with the venerable author in the general aim 
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Kid drifl of the ^flowing sheets, I am br fMrnf pledging msredf to the 
approbstion and support of every position contained in them ; nor would 
I be understood to attach all the importance to some of die points of 
discussion which they appear in his estimation to have possessed. 

If there be any impression in the following treatise which implies 
that the questions at issue between the Galvinists and Anuinians are 
of the nature ci fundamentals (of which, however, I am not aware), 
I heg leave, as far as they are concerned, to express my explicit 
dissent ; being fully satisfied that upon either system the foundations 
of human hope remain unshaken, and that there is nothing in the 
contrariety of views entertained on these subjects which ought to 
obstruct the most cordial affection and harmony among Christians. 

Having m> pecuniary interest in this work, I may perhaps be allowed 
with more freedom to communicate my opinion of its merit I am 
much mistaken if the candid reader will not perceive in the author aa 
impartial love of truth, together with a degree of ingenuity and acutenese 
m it. illustntion <uid defence not always to be met with in thMlogical 
diseussioiis. 

The sentiments of my honoured father wore decidedly Cahinistie. 
His object, however, in the following treatise was not so much to 
recommend ^t system in general as to disengage it from certain 
excrescences, which he considered as weakening itiT evidence and 
impairing its beauty. On reviewing his religious tenets during the 
latter years of his life, and impartially comparing them with the 
ScriptnreSf he was led to discard some opinions which he had formerly 
embracedf and whidi he ailerward came to consider as having s 
pemicioas tendency. 

From the moral uipotenoe which the oracles of truth ascribe to maa 
in bis fallen stale, a certain class of divines were induced to divide 
moral and religious duties into two classes, natural and spiritual ; com- 
prehending under the latter those which requnre spiritual or supematund 
assistaiice to their performance, a^d under the former those which de- 
mand no such assistance. Agreeable to this distinction, they conceiv^ it 
to be the duty of all men to abstain from the outif ard acts of sin, to read 
the Scriptures, to frequent the worship of God, and to attend with serious 
assiduity to the means of grace ; but they supposed that lepentanoe, faith 
in Christ, and the exercise of genuine internal devotion were obligatoiy 
only to the regenerate.. Hence their ministry consisted almost entirely 
of an exhibition of the peculiar mysteries of the gospel, with few or no 
addresses tq th^ unconverted. They conceived themselves not war- 
ranted to urge them to repent and believe the gospd« — those being 
the spiriuial duties, from whose obligation they were released by ihe 
inability contracted by the falL 

These conclusions were evidently founded upon two assumptions : 
first, that the impotence which the Scriptures ascribe to (he uaie- 
generate is free from blame, so as to excuse them from sU the duties 
to which it extends. In opposition to this, the author o( the following 
treatise has proved, in a very satisfactory manner, that the inability 
under which the unconverted labour is ako^psther of a moral satuiei 

YoL. n.— P f 
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consisUng of the earrnption of the will, or an avenion to things of a 
spiritual and divine nature that is in itaelf criminal ; and that, ao far 
from afibrding an excuse for what would otherwise be a duty, it stamps 
with iu own character all its issues and productions. 

In considering the moral character of an action, we are naioFallj 
led to inquire into its motive ; and according as that is criminal, laud- 
able, or indifferent, to characterize the action whence it proceeds. 
The motive, however, appears no otherwise entitled to commendatioo 
than as it indicates the disposition of the agent ; so that, in analyzing 
the elements of moral character, we can ascend no higher than to the 
consideracion of the disposition, or the state of the will anid of the 
affections, as constituting the essence of that porti<Hi of idrtue or of 
vice which we respectively ascribe to it. To proceed further will only 
involve us in a circle; since to whatever we might trace the disposition 
in question, should we be induced, for example, to ascribe it to the 
free exercise of the will, that exercise would fall under the same 
predicament, and be considered either as virtuous oi, vicious, according 
to the disposition whence it proceeds. When the Scriptnres have 
placed the inability of mankind to yield holy and acceptable obedience 
in an evil disposition, or in blindness or hardness of heart, they have 
conducted us to the ultimate point on this subject, and have established 
the doctrine of human criminsJity upon a basis which cannot be shaken 
or disturbed without confounding the first princij^es of moral dis- 
crimination. Though this is manifest, this impotence is entirely of a 
moral nature, totally distinct from the want of natural faculties, it 
is equally evident, that to whatever extent it exists, while it jwtnally 
subsists, it is as effectual an impediment to the perfomance of holy 
actions as any physical privation whatever : and on that accoont, and 
on that alone, may without absurdity be styled an vuAiUty. This 
important distinction was not wholly unknown to our eviUer divines^ 
though they negleeted to avail themselves of it as fully as they ought: 
it is clearly stated by the great Mr. Howe, in his Blessedness of the 
Righteous, as well as adverted to by Mr. Baxter in several of his 
practical worits. Byt the eariiest regular treatise on this snbieet it 
has been my lot to meet with was the production of Mr. Truman, an 
eminent nonconformist divine. In his Dissertation cm Moral Impotence^ 
as he styles it, he has anticipated the most important arguments of 
succeeding writers, and has evinced throughout a most masteriy 
acquaintance with his subject This work is mentioned in terms 
of high respect by Nelson, in his Life of Bishop Bull, who remarks 
that his thoughts were original, and that he had hit upon a method of 
defending Calvinism, against the objections of Bull and others, peculiar 
to himself. His claim to perfect originality, however, was not so 
well-founded as Nelson supposed. Since his time the subject has been 
-fully discussed by the cel^rated Jonathan Edwards, in his Treatise 
on the Will, md the distinction defended with all the depth and precision 
peculiar to that amazing genius. 

Another principle assumed as a basis by the high OalviniBts is, diat 
the same things cannot be the duty of man and the gift of God ; or, in 
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other words^ that what is matter of promise ean on no occaaxoA be 
the matter of obligatioii* The Scriptures firequentlj affirm faith and 
repentanee lo be the gift of GkMl ; hence it is concluded that they 
cannot be obligatory on the unregenerate, — a conclusion diametrically 
opposed to innumerable passages in the Old and New Testaments, 
which insist in the most peremptory style on true omiyersion and a lirely 
faith as the most essential duties, which other passages are equally 
express in exhibiting as matter of promise. >* A new heart will I give 
them," says the Lord, by Ez^kiel, ** and a new spirit wiU I put within 
them, and I will take away the heart of stone, and give them a heart 
of flesh." The same prophet cries, ^ Make yourselves a new heart ; 
for why will ye die, ye house of brael T — ^in exact accordance with 
the language of St. James, ^Cleanse your hands, ye sinners^ and 
purify your hearts, ye double-minded.** The burthen of our Saviour's 
ministry, as well as that of his forerunner, was, ** Repent, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand ;** while St Peter, who perfectly knew the 
genius of Christianity, affirms that Christ is ^ exalted, to give repentance 
and the remission of sins.** ** Circumcise your hearts,** said Moses, 
^ and be no longer stiff-necked.** The same Moses had been previously 
commissioned to declare, ^The Lord thy God will circumcise thy 
heart, and the heart of thy seed." Now the circumcision of the heart, 
we are taught by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, to regard as 
the distinguishinff feature of the truly regenerate— of him ^ who is a 
Jew inwudly, whose praise is not of man, but of God.** Whoever 
impartially weighs the import of these scriptures must be convinced 
that the same thmgs are in fact matter of command and the subject of 

Sromise, and mtkst consequently be prepared to acquiesce in. the 
ecision of Infinite Wisdom on this subject, however much he may be 
at a loss to explain or account for it. The consistency of the promises 
and of the commands in question arises from the matter of each being 
of a. moral nature. If we will allow ourselves to reflect, we «haU 
perceive that the will, and the will only, is the proper object of com- 
mand, and that an agent is. no otherwise accountable, or susceptible 
of moral government, than as he is the subject of voluntary powers ; 
we shall also perceive that the disordered state of the will, or the 
radical indisposition of an agent to comply with legitimate commands, 
which is the same thing, by no means exempts him from their obliga- 
tion, nor tends, in the least degree ta render the addressing such 
commands lo him absurd or improper* That they will not be complied 
with while that disordered state subsists is true : but legitimate com- 
mands, enforced by pn^r sanctions, are among the strongest motives ; 
that is, they tend in their own nuture to incline the will, and therefore they 
-cannot be witldMd without virtually relinquishing the claim of authority 
and dominion. This may suffice to evince the propriety of issuing 
commands, notwithstanding the known and radical indisposition to 
comply; or, which ctomes to the same thing, whatever be the staU of^ 

With respect to the other side of the supposed contradiction, what 
can be plainer than that the will, as well as every other faculty of the 

Ff2 
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mind, m under Dime control, and that God een, with infinte 
what ioetances and in what manner he pleaae, ao change and wtodify 
it as to induce a prompt and cheerful compliance with lus requsMoiiT 
What ahoold prevent Him, at whoee diapoaal are the hearts of the 
mightiest of men, *«to make hia people willing in the day of his power r* 

It ia instructive aa well as amusing to trace the coincidenoe wfaksh 
is often found between systems which appear at fiiat view at the 
utmost variance from each other. The grosser Armimans and Pel»- 
gians contend, that it ia the duty of all men to repeat and believe* 
because all possess an inherent power of so doing without special and 
Divine assistance* The high Galvinists, on the eontraiy, dei^ that 
men in a state of unregeneracy are under an obligation to peilbna 
those duties, becanae they are not possessed of the requisite ability* 
Thus both concur in making moral ability the measure of obligatioo ; 
a position which, when the terma tue accurately defined and beared 
of their ambiguity, conducu us to this very eztraordinaiy conclasiQat 
that men are obliged to just as much of duty as they are inclined to. 
On these and other points conne c ted with them die reader, if we aie 
not mistaken, will find much solid instruction in the following treatise, 
accompanied with such a constant attention to the great end of theo- 
logical discus^n — the promotiim of practical piety-— «s can 
fau of affording high satisfaction to serious muids. To this 
and to another on a similar subject by my ezccQent wad jodidoas 
fiiend Mr. Fuller, the dissenters in seneral, and the Baptists in par- 
ticular, are under great obligation for emancipating them firami die 
fetters of prejudice, and giving firee scope to the publicataoD of the 
gospel. By these means a considerable revolution has been efiected 
hi the sentiments of the denomination to which I have ihe hooour to 
belong : the excrescences of Calvinism have been cut off ^— the points 
of defence have been diminished in number and better fortified ;— 4nith 
has shone forth with brighter lustre ; — and the ministry of the gospel 
has been rendered more simple, more practical, and more eflteadous* 

In reply to such as may object to the metaphyaical aubtlety which 
pervades some parts of the followmg treatbe, I would avail myself of 
the distinction admhrably illustrated ^ the author of the Light of Nature 
Pursued.* He obaerves, that al&ough metaphyaical reason rarely, 
if ever, conduces to the discovery of truth, it is of great advantage n 
the detection of sophistry ; and that the mist and eonfuaion in which 
moral subjects have been involved, by crade and undigested metaphy* 
sics, can only be exploded by the temperate uae of that whieh is true 
and genuine : so that the chief praise of met^)hysios is the core of its 
own ills, &e repair of the mischief which itself has wrought Ths 
reader will observe that the author employs metaphyatca, net to lear 
the fabric of truth, which can only be effected by a profound deforeiiee 
to inspiration, but to demolish a rotten superstructure which coilceds 
its b€«uty. For the want of elegance or polish, disoendble in ths 
following sheets, it will be sudicient apology to inform the readertthat 
the author, destittite of the ad vantagea of early eduoatigii, lisd no edier 

* Abhihim TMker. 
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reamirees to depend upon, in his religious inquiries, than what were 
derived from the vigour of his understanding, and his unbiassed integrity 
€i heart. Had he enjoyed the benefit of literary culture, he would 
have undoubtedly written in a style and manner more adapted to gain 
the attention of the superior classes : whether his reasoning would 
have been more cogent, or his methbd of handling his subject better 
fitted for the instruction of plain serious Christians, for whose benefit 
he principally laboured, is more questionable. 

Gratitude and veneration compel me to add, that with all the imr 
perfections of the work, and the disadvantages under which the author 
of it laboured, I ^hall ever esteem it one of the greatest favours an 
indulgent Providence has bestowed upon me, to have possessed such 
a father, whom, in all the essential features of character, it will be 
fldy humble ambition to imitate, though conscious it must ever be. 



BoBBRT Hall. 
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At the request of a highly esteemed friend, I feel no hesitatioa in 
tecommending the remarkable narrative now republished, to the seiioiis 
attention of the reader. It exhibits a life eminently formed on the 
example of Christ* and a death-bed scene of extraordinary elevatioB 
and triumph. It is next to impossible to contemplate either, as they 
are exhibited in the following memorial, without feeling an increasing 
conviction* of the reality and dignity of true religion. I am aware that 
some will object to the strain of devout ecstasy which characterizes 
the sentiments and language of Mr. Janeway in his dying moments ; 
but I am persuaded they will meet with nothing, however ecstatic and 
elevated, but what corresponds to the dictates of Scripture and the 
analogy of the faith. He who recollects that the Scriptures speak 
•of a *' peace wliich passeth all understanding, and a joy unspeakable 
and full of glory," will not be offended at the Uvely expressions of those 
contained in this narrative : he will be more disposed to lament the 
low state of his own religious feeling than to suspect the proprie^ of 
sentiments the most rational and scriptural, merely because they rise 
to a pitch that he has never reached. The sacred oracles afford no 
•countenance to the supposition that devotional feelings are to be 
condemned as visionary and enthusiastic, merely on account of their 
antenseness and elevation ; provided they be of a right kin(], and spring 
fom legitimate sources, they never teach us to suspect they can' be 
carried too far. David ** danced before the Lord with all his might ;" 
and when he was reproached for degrading himself in the eyes of the 
people by indulging these transports, he replied. If this be to be vile, 
*^I will yet make myself more vile.** That 'the objects which interest 
the heart in religion are infinitely more durable and important than all 
others will not be disputed : and why should it be deemed irrational 
to be affected by them in a degree somewhat suitable to their value, 
especially in the near prospect of their full and perfect possession t 
Why should it be deemed strange or irrational for a dying saint, who 
has spent his lifenn the pursuit of immortal good, to feel an unspeak- 
able ecstasy at finding he has just touched the goal, finished his course, 
and in a few moments is to be crowned with life everlasting t While 
he dwells on the inconceivably glorious prospect before him, and feels 
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biinself lost in wonder and gratitude, and almost oppressed with a 
sense of, his unutterable obligations to the love of his Creator and 
Redeemer, nothing can be more natural and' proper than his sentiments 
and conduct While the Scriptures retain their rank as the only rule 
of faith and practice, — while there are those who feel the power of 
true religion, — such death«bed scenes as Mr. Janeway*s will be con- 
templated with veneration and delight. It affords no inconsiderable 
confirmation of the truth of Christianity that the most celebrated sages 
of pagan antiquity, whose last moments have been exhibited with 
inimitable propriety and beauty, present nothing equal nor similar; 
nothing of that singular combination of humility and elevation, that 
self-renouncing greatness, in which the creature appears annihilated, 
and God all in all. I am much mistaken if the serious reader will not 
find in the closing scenes of ]Mr. Janeway's life the most perfect form 
of Christianity : he will find it, not, as it is too often, clouded with 
doubts and oppressed with sorrows; he will behold it ascend the 
mount, transfigured, glorified, and encircled with the beams of celestial 
majesty. 

Let me be permitted, however, to observe, that the experience of Mr. 
Janeway in his last moments, while it developes the native tendency 
of Chmtianity, is not to be considered as a standard to ordipary 
Christians. He afilbrds a great example of what is attainable in religion, 
and not of what is indispensably necessary to salvation. Thousands 
die in the Lord who are not indulged with the privilege of dying in 
triumph. His extraordinary diligence in the whole of his Christian 
career, his tenderness of conscience, his constant vigilanee,his vehement 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, met with a. signal rewsux), tn- 
tenifed, probably, not more for his own personal advantage, than as a 
persuasive to others to walk in his steps. As he was incessantly 
solicitous to improve his graces, purify his principles, and perfect 
holiness in the fear of the Lord, no wonder he was favoured with an 
abundant entrance into the joy of his Lord. **He which soweth 
sparingly shall reap sparingly ;' and he which soweth bountiMy shall 
neap sdso bountifully*'* 

RoBBitrr Hmjm 



RECOMMENDATORY PREFACE 

TO A 

VOLUME OF HYMNS, 

Can^sed bythtUUe Rtv. B. B$ddome^ BLA. 

[Writun m 1818.] 



Far be it from me to indulge the preramptuoos idea of addo^ to 
Ae merited reputation of Mr. Beddome by my feeble eufirage. But 
haviag had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with that eminent 
man, and cherishing a high esteem for his memory> 1 am induced to 
comply the more cheerfully with the wishes of the editor, by prefixing 
a few ^ords to the present publication. ~ Mr. Beddome was on many 
accounts an eztraeroinary person. His mind was east in an origiad 
mould; his conceptions on erery subject were eminently his own; 
and where the stamina of his thoughts were the same as other men's 
(as must often be the case with tlM most original thinkers), a peeo' 
Uarity marked the mode of their exhibition. Favoured with the 
advantages of a learned education, he continued to the last to cultivate 
an aoquaintanee with the best writers of antiquity, to which he was 
much indebted for the chaste, terae, and nervous diction, which dis- 
tinguished his eeo^Msttions both in prose and verse. Though he spent 
the principal part of a long life in a village retirement, he was eminent 
for his colloquial powers, in which he displayed the urbi^ty of the 
gentleman and the erudition of the scholar, combined with a more copious 
vein of attic salt than any person it has been my lot to know. As a 
preacher, he was universally admired for the piety and unction of hb 
sentiments, the felicity of his arrangement, and the purity, force, and 
simplicity of his language, all of which were recommended by a 
deUvery perfectly natural and graceful. His printed discourses, taken 
fh>m the manuscripts which he left behind him at his decease, are fair 
specimens of his usual performances in the pulpit. They are eminent 
for the qualities already mentioned ; and dieir merits, which the modesty 
of the author concealed from himself^ have been justly appreciated by 
the religious public As a religious poet, his excellence has long been 
known and acknowledged in dissenting congregations, in consequence 
of several admirable compositions inserted in some popular compile* 
tions. The variety of the subjects treated of, the poetical beanty and 
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dewtioii of some, the simply pathos of others, and the piety and 
justness of thought which pervade all the compositions in the succeed- 
ing volume, will, we trust, be deemed a valuable accession to the 
treasures of sacred poetry^ equally adapted to the closet and to the 
aanctuaiy; The man of taste will be gratified with the beautiful and 
f original turns of thought which many of them exhibit; while the 

' experimental Christian will often perceive the most seci^t movements 

of his soul strikingly delineated, and sentiments portrayed which will 
find their echo in every iieart Considerable pains have been taken 
to arrange the hymns in such a manner as is best adapted to selection, 
from a persuasion* which we trust the event will justify, that they will 
he^ found the properest supfdement to Dr. Watts that has yet appeared* 



A PREFACE 

TO 

ANTINOMIANISM UNMASKED, 

BT THE REV. SAMUEL CHASE. 
[WWaem in 1819.] 



It 18 with considerable reluctance that I ha^e compiled widi the 
request of the highly esteemed author of the following work, hy pre- 
fixing a short preface ; not from the slightest hesitation respecting the 
excellence of the work itself, but from an aversion to the seeming 
arrogance of pretending to recommend what might rest so securely on 
it» own merits. The reader, if I am not greatly mistaken, will find in 
this treatise a train of dose and cogent reasoning from the oracles of 
God sufficient to overturn from their foundation the principles which 
compose the antinomian heresy ; which, he will be at no loss to per- 
ceive, are as much opposed to the grace as to the authontj of the 
great Head of the church. 

The fiindamental tenet of the system to which this treatise is opposed 
consists in the denial of the obligatian of believers to obey the precepts 
of Christ, in supposing that their interest m the merits of the Redeemer 
releases them from all subjection to his authority; and as it is 
acknowledged on all hands that he is the sole Lord of the Christian 
dispensation, the immediate consequence is, that as far as they are 
concerned, the moral government of the Deity is annfiiilated — that they 
have ceased to be accountable creatures, but this involves the total 
subversion of religion : for what idea can we form of a religion in 
which all the obligations of piety and morality are done away; in 
which nothing is binding or imperative on the conscience ? We may 
conceive of a religious code under all the possible gradations of laxness 
or severity--of its demanding more or less, or of its enforcing its 
injunctions by penalties more or less formidable ; — but to form a con- 
ception of a system deserving the name of religion, which prescribes 
no duties whatever, and is enforced by no ^ sanctions, seems an 
impossibility. On this account it appears to me improper to speak of 
antinomianism as a religious error ; religion, whether true or false, has 
to do with it: it is rather to be considered as an attempt to 
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millBtitiite a. system of sybtle and specious impiety in the room of 
Christianity* In their own estimation, its disciples are ^, privileged 
classi who dweU in a secluded region of unshaken security and lawless 
liberty, while the rest of the Chnstian worid are tAe vassals of legal 
bondage, toiling in darkness and in chains. Hence, whatever diversity 
of character they may display in other respects, a haughty and bitter 
disdain of every other class of professors is a universal feature. Con- 
tempt or hatred of the most deyout and enlightened Christians out of 
their own pale seems one of the most essential elements of their being ; 
nor were the ancient Pharisees ever more notorious for ** trusting 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despising others.** 
, Of the force of legitimate argument they seem to have little or no 
perception, having contracted an inveterate and pernicious habit of 
shutting their eyes against the plainest and most pointed declarations 
of the word of God. The only attempt they msdie to support theiir 
misekable system is to adduce a number of detached and insulated 
passages of Scripture, forcibly toni from their context, and interpreted 
with more regard to their sound than to their meaning, as ascertained 
by the laws of sober criticism. Could they be prevailed upon to 
engage in serious dispassionate controversy, some hope might be 
indulged ^freclaimibg them ; their errors would adroit of an easy con- 
futation : but the misfortune is, they seem to feel themselves as much 
released from the restraints of reason as of moral obligation ; and the 
intoxication of spiritual pride has incomparably more ii^uence in form- 
ing their persuasions than the light of evidence. 

As far as they are concerned, my expectation of benefit from the 
following treatise is far from being sanguine, .To others, however, 
who may be in danger of ialling a prey to their seduction, it may prove 
an important preservative; to the young and inexperienced it will 
hold out a faithful warning, by unmasking the deformity, and revealing 
the danger of that pretended doctrine of grace which is employed to 
annul the obligation of obedience. They will learn from this treatise, 
that the authority of Christ as Legislator is perfectly compatible with 
his office as the Redeemer of his people ; that the renewal of the soul 
in true holiness forms a principal part of the salvation he came 
to bestow; that the privileges of the evangelical dispensation are 
inseparably combined with its duties ; and that every hope of eternal 
life is necessarily presumptuous and unfounded, which is not connected 
with ** keeping the. commandments of God." They will perceive the 
beautiful analogy subsisting between the Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
sations ; and that the redemption wrought out upon the cross is just as 
subservient to the spiritual dominion of Christ over his people, as waa 
the deliverance of die Israelites from Egypt to the erection of a the- 
ocracy in the Holy Land : in a word, they will plainly see "that the 
regal authority of Christ over his church belongs to the veiy essence 
•f the evangehcal economy, considered as an annunciation of the king^ 
dom or reign of God. 

To trace the .progress of antinomianism, and investigate the etepe 
bf fvhiefa it has gradually attained iu fearful ascendency, though an 
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kteretting inquiiy would lead me far beyond the Ihnhs of this prefiHC 
Suffice it to suggest a few eircnmstaiices which appear to me to hsve 
contributed not a litde to that result. When rdigioos parlies have 
been long formed, a certam technical phraseology, invented to desigmte 
more exactly the peculiarities of the respective systems, naiundlj 
grows up. What custom has sanctioned in process ci time becooMs 
law ; and the slightest deviation from the consecrated diction comes to 
be viewed with suspicion and alarm. Now the technical langnag^e 
appropriated to the expression of the Galvinistic system in ks nieer 
shades, however justifiable in itself, has, by its perpetusl recurrence, 
narrowed the vocabulary of religion, and rendered obsolete manj modes 
of expression which the sacred writers indulge without scruple. The 
latitude with which they express themselves on various subjects has 
been gradually relinquished ; a scrupulous and systematic cast of dio> 
tioft has succeeded to the manly freedom and noble negtigeace thcj 
were accustomed to display ; and many expressions, employed without 
hesitation in Scripture, are rarely found, except in the diroct faim of 
quotation, in the mouth of a' modem Calvinist. 

In addition to this, nothing is more usual than Ibr the ssaloos 
abetters of a system, with the best intentions, to magnify the impoitance 
of its peculiar tenets by hyperbdical exaggerations, calcinated to 
identify them with the fundamental articles of faith. Thus, the Calvii^ 
istic doctrines have often been denominated by divines of deservedly 
high reputation, the doctrines trf' grace i implying, not merely their 
truth, but that they constitute the very essence and marrow of the 
gospel. Hence persons of little reflection have been tempted to oon- 
eludfi that the zeslous inculcation of these comprdiends nearlv the 
whole eywiem of revealed truth, or as much of it, at least, as is or vital 
importance ; and that no danger whatever can result from giviiig Aem 
the greatest possible prominence. But the transition from a paitiai 
exhibition of truth to the adoption of positive eiror is a most natural 
one : and he who commences with consigning certain important doo» 
trines to oblivion will generally end in perverting or denying theoL 
The authority of the laws of Christ, hb proper dominion over his 
people, and the ^»olute necessity of evangdical obedience in order is 
eternal life, though perfectiy consistent in my apprehension with 
Calvinism, form no part of it, considered as a separate system. In the 
systematic mode of instruction they are consequendy omitted, or so 
siightiy and sparingly advened to, tiiat they are gradually lost sight 
of; and when they are presented to the attention, befing supported by 
no habitual mental associations, they wear the features of a strange 
and exotic character. They are repdled with disgust aiul suspidoB, 
not because they are perceived to be at variance with die dictates of 
inspiration (their agreement vrith which may be inunediatdy obvious), 
but simply because they deviate from the trains of thought which the 
hearer is accustomed to pursue with compdaecncy. It is poiely ai 
affair of taste ;' it is neither the opposition of reason nor of conacifMe 
Irhieh it concerned, but the more operation of antipathy. 

The {Muleity of practical instruction^ the practice of dwaUisg 
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•IinoBt ex duii fc i y in ihe ezercbe of the ministiy on doctrinal and cod- 
perimental tofHOiy with a sparing incnlcation of the precopta of Chriat 
and the daties of morality, — ^ia abundantly auffieient, without the 
alighteet admixture of error, (o produce the efieet of which we are 
speaking: nor is it lo be doubted that even holy and exemplary 
men have by these means paved the way for antinoraianism. When 
they have found it neceaaary to advert to points of morality, and to 
urge them on Scriptural motives, the difference between these and 
their usual strain of instruction has produced a sort of mental revul- 
aioo. Conadons, meanwhile, that they have taught n9ihing but the 
pure and uncorrupted word of God, — have inculcated no doctrine but 
what appeiura to be sustained by the fair interpretation of the mrord,-^ 
diey are astonished at perceiving die eager unpetuosity with which a 
|mrt of their hearers run into antinomian excesses : when a thorough 
mvestigation might convince them, that though they have inculcated 
tnith, it has not been akoffether *« as it is in Jesas ;** that many awaken- 
ing and alarming oonaiderations familiar to the Scripturea nave been 
neglected, much of their pungent and practical appeal to the conscience 
suppressed, and a profusion of cordiala and stimulants administered, 
where caihartica were tequired. 

In the New Testament, the absolute subserviency of doctrinal- state- 
ments to the formation of the principles and habits of practical piepy 
is never lost sight of; we are continually reramded that obedience ia 
the end of all knowledge, and of all religious impressions. But die 
tendency, it is to be feared, of much popidar and orthodox instruction, 
is, to bestow on the belief of certain doctrines, combined with strong 
religious emotion, the importance of an ultimate object, to the neglect 
of that great principle that '' circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision 
nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God/* While it is but 
candid to suppose that some are beguUed tlirough the ^ good words and 
fair speeches** by which the aposdes of antinomianism recommend them- 
selves to the unlearned and unstable, it can scarcely be doubted that they 
are chiefly indebted for their success to the aversion which many feel to 
Christianity as a pracHeal system. Divest it of its precepts and its sanc- 
tions, — ^represent it as a mere charter of privileges, — a provision for 
investing a certain class with a title to eternal hfe, independent of 
every moral discrimination, — and it will be eageriy embraced : but il 
will not be the religion of the New Testament ; it will not be the 
religion of him who closed his Sermon on the Mount by reminding his 
hearers that he who **heareth his sayings, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened to a man who built his house upon the sand, and the storm 
came, and the rains descended, and the winds blew, and beat on that 
house, and it fell, because it was founded upon the sand.** 

The most effectual antidote to the leaven of antinomianbm will 
probably be fbvmd in the frequent and earnest inculcation of die prac- 
tical precepts of the gospel ; in an accurate delineation of the Chris- 
tian temper ; in a specific and minute exposition of the personal, social, 
and relative duties, enforced at one time by the endearing, at another 
by Ae alarming motives which revdation abundantly suggests. To 
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oferiook the distingoishiiig doctrines of the goepet, under die pi iet Buc i t 
of advancing the interests of morality, is one extreme ; to ineidcaie 
chose doctrines without habitually adverting to their purifying and 
transforming influence, is another, not less dangerous. If ilie former 
involves the folly of attempting to rear a structure without a fonndacioDi 
the latter leaves it naked and useless. 

A large infusion of practical instruction may be expected to operate 
as an alterative in the moral constitution. Without displacing a 
single article from the established creed — without modifying or changbig 
the minutest particle of speculative belief, — it will generate a habit 
of contemplating religion in its true character, ta a system of moral 

Sovemment, as a wise and gracious provision for re-establishing the 
ominion of God in the heart of an apostate creature. Though there 
must unquestionably be a perfect agreement between all revealed 
truths, because truth is ever consistent with itself, yet they are not all 
adapted to produce the same immediate impression. They contribute 
to the same ultimate object, " the perfecting the man of God,** by opposite 
tendencies ; and while some are immediately adapted to inspire con- 
fidence and joy, others are fitted to produce vigilance and fear; like 
difierent species of diet, which may, in their turn, be equally conducive 
to health, though their action on Uie system be dissimilar. Hence it 
is of great importance, not merely that the doctrine that is taught be 
sound and scriptural, but that the proportion maintained amid the 
various articles of religious instruction coincide as for as possible 
with the iaspired model ; that each doctrine occupy its proper place in 
the scale ; Uiat the whole counsel of God be unfolded, and no one 
part of revealed truth be presented with a frequency and prominence 
which shall cast the others into shade. The progress of antino- 
mianism, if I am not greatly mistaken, may be ascribed, in a great 
measure, to the neglect of these precautions, — to an intempeiate and 
almost exclusive inculcation of doctrinal points. 
. Even when the necessity of an exemplary conduct is enforced upon 
Christians, an attentive and intelligent hearer will frequently perceive 
a manifest difference between the motives by which it is urged, add 
those which are presented by the inspired writers. - The latter are not 
afraid of reminding every description of professors, without exception, 
that **if they live after the flesh they shall die;** and that they will 
then only ^ be partakers of Christ, if they hold fast the beginning of 
their confidence, and rejoicing of their hope, firm unu) die end;** 
while too many content themselves with insisting on considerations 
which, whatever weight they may possess on a devout and tender spirit, 
it Ib the first effect of sinful indulgence to impair. Of this nature is 
the menace of spiritual desertion, darkness, absence of religious con* 
solation, and other spiritual evils, which will always be found to be less 
alarming just in proportion to the degree of religious declension. To 
combat the moral distempers to which the professors of religion are 
liable by such antidotes as these» is appealing to a certain refinement 
of feeling, which the disease has extinguished or diminished, instead 
of alanning them with the prospect of death. It was not by aenti* 
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mentd addresses* nor by an apped to the delicadeB and sensibilities 
of a soul diseased* that the apostles proposed to alarm the fears or 
revive the vigil vice of disorderly walkers : they drew aside the veil 
of eternity ; they presented tlie thought* in all its terror* of the coming 
of Christ, ** as a thief in the night." I wotild. not be understood to 
insinuate that the more refined topics of appeal may not occasionally 
be resorted to with great propriety ; all I would be supposed to regret 
is* the exclusive employment of a class of considerations* of one order 
of motives* derived from xeligious sensibility, to the neglect of those 
which are founded on eternal prospects and interests. As it is seldom 
safe for an accountable creature to lose sight of these in his most 
elevated moments ; so least of all can they be dispensed with in the 
season of successful temptation. It is then especially* if I am not 
greatly mistaken* whatever may have been our past profession or 
attainments* that we need to be reminded of the awful certainty of future 
retribution, to recall to our remembrance that ^ whatsoever a man 
soweth* that shall he also reap," If* in the scheme of doctrine we 
have embraced* we suspect there is something incompatible with the 
use of such admonitions* we may be assured* either that the doctrine 
itself is fabe, or that our inference from it is erroneous* since no specu« 
lative tenets in religion can be so indubitably certain as the universality 
of the moral government of €rod. 

Before I close this preface* I must be permitted to add* that the 
prevailing practice of representing the promises of the gospel as unr 
eanditionaly or* at least of carefully avoiding the obvious phraseology 
which the contrary supposition would suggest, appears to me direcUy 
to pave the way to antinomianiem. The idea of meritarious conditions 
is, indeed, utterly incompatible with the gospel, considered as a system 
of grace. But if there be no conditions of salvation whatever, how it 
is possible to confute the pretensions or confound the confidence of the 
most licentious professor, I am at an utter loss to discover. It will be 
in vain to allege the entire absence of internal holiness, together with 
all the fruits of the Spirit, as defeating his hope of eternal life ; since* 
upon the supposition we are combatins, the answer is ready, that the 
enjoyment of^ future felicity is suspeBoed on no conditions. The ab- 
surdity of this notion is not less palpable than its presumption. AH 
promises must either be made to individuab by name, or indefinitely 
to persons of a specific character. A moment's attention will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy us that the promise of pardon in the New Testament 
is of the latter description ; in no one instance is it addressed to the 
individual by name, but to the penitent* the believing* the obedient, or 
to some sinular specification of character. Before any person, there- 
fore, can justly appropriate the promise to himself, he must ascertain 
his possession of that character ; or, which is precisely the same thing* 
he must pereeive that he comes within the (Nrescribed condition. When 
it is affirmed that ** except we repent we shall perish," is it not mani- 
fest that he only is entitled to claim exemption from that doom who is 
conscious of the feelings of a penitent! For the same reason* if he 
only who believes shall be saved* our assurance of salvation* as far as 
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ft dcmttdb iipoD efidoice, imitt be esncdy propoitioii^ 
we feel of out actual betierinf . To abandon these principles is to 
infolve oonelTes in an inextricable labyrimh, to lie open to the grossest 
delusions, to bmld oonclnsions of infinite msmem on phantoms light as 
air. . He who flatters himself with the hope of salvationt without ppr- 
ceinng in himself a specific difleredce of character from ** the world 
Ikat lieth in wickedness," either founds his persuasion absolutely «mi 
nothing, or on an immediate rerdationf-^on a pretematund disooT^ry of a 
matter of fact on which Ae Scriptures are totally silent. This absurd 
notion of unconditional promises, by severing the assurance of salvatioa 
from all the froiu of the Spirit, from erery trace and feature of a 
feaovated nature and a regenerate state, opens the widest possible 
door to licentiousness. 

As fsr as it is sustained by the least shadow of reasoning, it maybe 
traced to the practice of confounding the secret purposes of the Supreme 
Being with his revealed promises. That in the breast of the Deity an 
eternal purpose has been formed respecting the salvation of a certain 
portion of the human race, is a doctrine which it appears to me is 
deariy revealed. But this secret purpose is so far irom being incom- 
patible with the necessary conditions of salvation, that they form a 
part of it ; their existence is an inseparable link in the execution of 
the divine decree : for the same wisdom which has appointed the end 
has also infallibly determined the means by which it shall be accom- 
plished ; and as the personal direction of the decree remains a secret 
^ until it is developed in the event, it cannot possibly, considered in itself, 
lay a foundation for confidence. That a certain number of the human 
race are ordained to eternal life may be inferred from many passages 
of Scripture ; but if any person infers from these general premises 
that he u of that number, he advances a proposition without the slightest 
colour of evidence. An assurance of salvation can, conseqoendy, in 
no mstance, be deduced from the doctrine of absolnte decrees, until 
they manifest themselves in their actual effects ; that is, in that renewal 
of the heart whidi the Bible affirms to be essential to future felicity. 

But I am detaining the reader too long from the pleasure and advan- 
tage he may promise himself fh>m the perusal of the foBowing treatise, 
where he will meet with Ao illiberal insinuations, no personal invective, 
-^he too frequent seasoning of controversy, -and the ordinary gratifi* 
cation of vulgar minds, — but a series of calm and dispassionate reason- 
ings out of the Scriptures. That they may produce all the beneficial 
results which the excellent author has so much at heart, is the fervent 
prayer of ihe writer of these lines. 

ROBBRT Haix. 
Ltkutttt Jyhf a, 1819. 
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A L£TT£ft 



TO 



THR REV. W. BENNETT, 

Author of an Esm^ on lAe Ootptl ComHtuihiu 



January 18« UlOs 
Dba« Sir, 

I OUGHT sooner to have acknowledged to yoa the great pleasure 1 
derived from the performance yoa were so kind as to ghre me at Norths 
ampton. I have read it with «t much attention as I am ahle ; and 
though the subject is involved in so much difficulty, I admired the perspi*' 
cvity with which it was treated, so as to be within the limits of an 
ordinary capacity. There is a precision and comprehension in the 
choice of terms, and a luminous track of thought pervading the whole^ 
which, according to my apprehension, has scarcely been equalled^ 
and never exceeded, in the discussion of such points^ I do thmk you 
have steered a happy medium, between the rigidity of Calvinism and 
the laxness of Arminianism, and have succeeded m the solution of the 
grand difficulty — the consistency between general offeiiB and invitations« 
and the speciality of divine grace. This interesting question is handled 
with masterly ability. I am particularly delighted with your explicit 
statement and vindication of the established connexion between the 
use of instituted means and the attainment of divine blessings, and the 
consequent hypothetical possibility of the salvation of all men where 
the gospel comes. On this point the representations of CalVteists 
have lonff appeared to me very defective ; and that, fettered by their 
system, uey have by no means eone so far in encouraging and urging 
sinners to the use of prayer, reading the Scriptures, self-examinationf 
^c, as the Scriptures justify. They have contented themselves too 
much with enjoining and inculcating the duty of faith, which, however 
important and indispensable, is not, I apprehend, usually imparted till 
men have been earnestly led to seek ana strive* Here the Arminians, 
such of them as are evangelical, have had greatly the advantage of 
the Calvinists in pleading with sinners. Your great principle of the 
design of religion, in every dispensation of it, l^iag intended as the 
pursuit of the plan of divine gi»vemment for exercising the moral 
powers and fieiculties of creatnresy is grand and noUe, and gives conti* 
Vol. a— G g 
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nuity and haimony to the whole scheme. I lent yotir book to Mr.; B-; — - 
who is tnoch pleased with it, and only wishes you had expressed your- 
self more fully in favour of the general extent of Christ's death. I 
think you have asserted it by implication, though I wish you bad 
asserted it unequivocally, because I am fully persuaded it is a doctrine 
of Scripture, and that it forms the only consistent basis of unlimited 
invitations. I think the most enlightened Calvinists are too reserved 
on this head ; and that their refusal to declare, with the concurrent 
testimony of Scripture, that Christ died for all men, tends to confirm 
the prejudices of Methodists, and others, against election and special 
grace. With this small exception, if it be an exception, your work 
appears to me to be entitled to the highest approbation and applause ; 
and I cannot but hope it will have an important effect in bringing good 
men nearer together; than, which I know nothing more desirable. 
Wishing you much success in every labour of your hands, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

With high esteem, 

' Your affectionate brother, 

Robert Rajx. 



AN EXTRACT 



FROM 

BtL JOHNSON'S l^REPACE TO COWPER»S CORRESPONDENCE. 



'* I ACCOUNT myself particularly fortunate in being favoured i^itfa 
the opinion of confessedly one of the best judges of composition that 
this country has to boast — ^the Rev. Robert Hall, o( Leicester. In a 
letter addressed to me, on .the 19th of August of the present year, 
1823, he writes thus : — 

'* * It is quite unnecessary to say that I perused the letters with great 
admiration and delight. I have always considered the letters of Mr. 
Cowper as the finest specimen of the epistolary style in our language ; 
and these appear to me of a superior description to the former, pos- 
sessing as much beauty with more piety and pathos. To an air of 
inimitable ease and carelessness, they unite a higher degree of correct- 
ness, such as could result only from the clearest intellect, combined 
with the most finished taste. I have scarcely found a single word 
which is capable of being exchanged for a better. 

^ ' Literary errors I can discern none. The selection of words and 
the structure of the periods are inimitable ; they present as striking a 
contrast as can well be conceived to the turgid verbosity which passes 
at present for fine writing, and which bears a great resemblance to 
the degeneracy which marks the style of Ammianus Marcellinus, as 
compared to that of Cicero or of Livy. A perpetual effort and struggle 
is made to supply the place of vigour, garish and dazzling colours ar^ 
substituted for chaste ornament, and the hideous distortions of weakness 
for native strength. In my liumble opinion, the study of Cowper*s 
prose may, on this account, be as useful in forming the taste of young 
people as his poetry. 

*' * That the letters wiD afford great delight to all persons of true taste, 
and that you will confer a most acceptable present on the reading 
world by publishing them, will not admit of a doubt* ** 

Gg2 



SPIRITUAL CONDITION AND PROSPECrm 

or 

THE JEWS. 



Fkw perhaps are to be found who hare made religion the object of 
their aerious attentioiif who have not bestowed some thought on the 
apiritual condition and prospects of the Jews, — a people on many 
accounts the most remarkable of any that have appeared on the stage 
of time. Intermingled with all nations, but uniting with none« — distin- 
guished by their attachment to one portion of revelation, and thdr 
aversion to another,— equally removed from the errors of polytheism, 
and the belief of Christianity, they occupy a station peculiar to them- 
selves : ^ they dwell alone, and are not reckoned among the people.** 
In this state of seclusion, it seeme generally taken for granted that 
they are not only the frown of Providence, but that they are universally 
under the Divine malediction, exposed to the doom of the impenitent 
and unbelieving. Their disbelief of the gospel is supposed, without any 
exception, to render them liable to the penalties of eternal death. I 
have sometimes been tempted to doubt of this ; and the design of my 
addressing you on the present occasion is briefly to state the ground 
on which my doubts are foimded, not with a view to provoke contro- 
versy, but solely to elicit the incfiiiry of superior minds. 

1. An essential difference exists between the Jews and other unbe- 
lievers, in a particular of great moment ; which is, that they are already 
in the possession of the oracles of God, and, in these, of all that is 
absolutely necessaiy to salvation. That the Old Testament is suffi- 
eient to conduct men to eternal life is evident, from the testimony it 
bears of itself, as well as from the acknowledged scope and design of 
a revelation ; for it would be a reflection on in&iite Wisdom to suppose 
it capable of communicating a revelation which necessarily failed in 
ha principal object, that of " making men wise unto salvation.'* Not 
is it less certain that some of the eminent saints and favouritea of the 
Most High flourished jmder the Jewish dispensation. The doctrines 
taught by Moses and the prophets, it must be confessied, are in tfieni- 
•elves an adequate instrument of sanctification, so that, if he wiw 
eonsoifmioasly avaik himself of it faUs short of eternal lile^ ii miai 
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b< ascribed to the intenreiition of a enbeequent and more perfect 
revelatkm. 

S. As a subsequent dispensation, however, has been given, enforced 
by the penalty of eternal death, it may be thought this is sufficient at 
once to determme the future condition of those who reject it, and 
consequently to preclude the unconverted part of the Jews from aH 
hope of salvation. It is agreed ^at the deliberate rejection of the 
gospel involves a siAitence <^ condemnation : but that <mly can be 
said to be rejected which is adequately proposed. By the ancient 
Jews, Christianity was rejected. Our Lord ^ came to his own, and 

his own received faim not*** ' Thay hfi&rd hia discannies ; they witnessed 

his miracles, or at least had the same evidence of them as they h^ of 
other matten of public notoriety ; they beheld the spotless innocence 
of his life, and the perfect correspondence of the leading events of his 
history to the predictions of their prophets ; nor was there any preju- 
dice existing against Christianity, but what was of recent growth, the 
pure effect of carnality, impenitence, and hardness of heart They 
knew enou^ of the Christian religion to discern its sanctifying 
tendency, and to hate it on that account : their rejection of it betrayed 
an enmity to the true character of God, and therefore incurred all the 
guilt included in that solemn assertion of our Lord, ** But now they 
have both seen and hated both me and my Father." Their opposition 
to Christ was not the resistance made to the encroachments of a 
foreign dominion ; it was domestic rebellion. The evidence of Chris- 
tianity was presented in all its force and splendour ; it came into actual 
contact with the mind, and on that very account produced a feeling of 
hostility to* its spirit and its claims, which would not have been felt 
towards an object more remote. 

8. But the position in which Christianitjr stands towards modem 
Jews is very different Their knowledge of it must be derived almost 
entirely from the New Testament, and Sie causes which may in many 
instances be supposed to divert their attention from it, .are very dis* 
similar to those which originated the incredulity of their ancestors. 
The prohibition of the New Testament is a primary element in Jewish 
education. The absolute sufficiency of the writings of Moses and the 
prophets, and the impropriety of jpresuming to add to these livdr 
oracles, and to abrogate an everlastmg law, are iinong the first princi- 
ples instilled into the mfant mind. They are taught to ropose with 
the utmost confideoce on a religion which even Christians confess to 
be of divine origin ; while the system which has superseded it is 
comparatively of recent origin, and little accredited by its effinacy in 
correcting the vices and forming the manners of its followers, liiey 
aro told, indeed, that Christianity is the sequel and completion of the 
ancient religion, — that it substantiates its types and accomplishes its 
prophecies; but diey are told so by those whom they have few 
inducements to regard. Respect for paternal authority, veneration 
for an illustrious ancestry, aeference to age and rank, combine 
with the fear of innovatioii, and an attadmient, thongfa too eft> 
ohMdvev to Moses, and the |Nvphet% lo keep them iguorani ipf tbs 
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New Tflstametit, and consec^ently estnnged torn Ae priDdjid 
means of conviction. But the principles which we have aihided to 
are iisnaOy the strongest in the most Yiitiious and susceptible minds ; 
nor is it cUfficult to conceive what an effectual bar they may prore to 
the pemsal of the Christian records, apart from those crioainal pieio- 
4ices which occasioned the rejection of Christianity by their an c eators. 
The disbelief of Christianity on the part of such as have been trained 
on Christian principles can seldom, if ever, be imputed to igmwance — 
convictions must be stifled, and the force of evidence evaded ; but the 
imbelief of modem Jews is the natural oonsequenoe of their want of 
acquaiiltaiiAe vn£ti an inspired record. 

The portion of revelation which the Jew possesses already contains 
whatever is absolutely necessary to be known iaorder to obtain eternal 
life. Jews and Christians, at variance about every thing elae, unite 
their suifrages in its favour, affirming unanimously that it was for 
upwards of two thousand years the authentic revelation of the will of 
Heaven. A Jew, therefore, cannot doubt of its competence to make 
him wise unto salvation. On the other hand, he is taught, from a 
quarter which Grod and tiature enjoin him to revere, to look upon the 
New Testament as an imposture. In this instance, it is but candid to 
suppose that the records of our religion are neglected, not always 
from the love of vice, or the predominance of worldly interests, but 
from a conscientious fear of innovation and dread of inq)iety. He is 
necessarily ignorant of a book which never engaged his attention; 
and that it faSed to engage it is the effect of an exclusive, and, in that 
respect only, an erroneous attachment to an inspiration of an earlier date. 

4* Supposing him, from these and similar causes, to reatain all his 
life unacquainted with the Christian system, and consequently uninflu- 
enced by its doctrines, have we any authority for asserting that he 
cannot possibly be the subject of divine grace, possessed as he is of 
an instrument of sanctification, which the Holy Xahost, for ages, coiw- 
-descended to employ ? A new revelation can make no alteration in the 
intrinsic nature <xf that which precedes it ; and if the Old Testament 
ever was sufficient to make men wise unto salvation, why should we 
doubt of its being still competent for that purpose T Had it been the 
only companion of one that was shipwrecked on a desert island, shall 
we hesitate to believe that its serious perusal might be instrumental to 
his salvation ? Here indeed the absence of other means of iostrudion 
would be the unavoidable consequence of providential arrangementa, 
which cannot with equal propriety be affirmed in the c^e of oior Jew» 
But though his ignorance of the New Testament eamiot be said to be 
the necessaiy consequence of the circumstances attendii^; his birth 
and edttcation,( the obstacles which they may be supposed to present 
are very powerful, and not at all necessarily complicated with deep 
moral pravity. The utmost tenderness of conscience, the greatest 
solicitude for salvation, could not be supposed to prevent a youth 
strictly educated in the principles of Judaism from contracting preju* 
ndices against Christianity, the natural operation, of which would be to 
iadispoee hiiQ to ihe perusal of its inspi^ reeopia. The j^gency pf 
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die' Spiril is of a inonl« not a physical nature ; nor is it his manner to 
interfefe "with tiM aotion of natural causes. 

• 6. Admittingt however, that as mnch criminality attaches to the pre- 
judice which keeps a conscientiQUs Jew ignorant of the New Testa^ 
ment as the most zealous will contend for, it appears to be of the 
same order with that which operates in other instances, without our 
suspecting Tor a moment that it is incompatible with salvation. What 
shall we say of the prejudice which prompte<l such men as Pascal and 
Fenelon to reject the Protestant doctrine with which they were far better 
acquainted than a modem Jew can be supposed to be with the Christian 
Scriptures ! The opportunities which they enjoyed for satisfying them- 
selves of the truth of the reformed religion were at least equal to those 
which a Jew possesses for becoming an enlightened convert to the* 
Ghristian faith ; and the circumstances, whatever they were, that indis- 
posed those illustrious men to the impartial examination of the I^iuheran. 
or Gahrinistic tenets, were neither more numerous nor more powerful 
than those which produce a similar indisposition in Jews to iayestigaie 
the evidence of our holy religion. Nor ought it to be forgotten that 
it is imposiBible to continue in the papal communion without committing 
idolatry, a sin against which the most fearful maledictions of Scripture 
are pointed. Notwithstanding this, however, all candid Protestants 
acknowledge the possibility of salvation within the Romish pale. 

With all their prejudices and imperfections, it is coi^nded that they 
maintained a body of saving truth, whinh, undec.the agency of the 
divine Spirit, was, it is charitably hoped, rendered effectual to their 
sanctification. But this is precisely the mode of reasoning we adopt 
in relation to a pious Jew. He jdso possesses a system of saving 
truth. He possesses, in the law and the prophets, what our Lord 
himself has affirmed to contain sufficient motives to repentance* 
together with that expectation of a future Messiah* and of the spiritual 
benefits he is appointed to confer, by which saints under the ancient 
economy were justified. Let it be carefully kept in mind that it is the 
bare possibility that a Jew, without becoming a convert to Christianityt 
may obtain salval&on« for which we contend ; or, in other words, that 
we are not warranted to conclude that the Holy Spirit, on no occasion 
whatever, deigns to employ the ancient oracles jfor savins purposes. 
Of the extreme danger to which the great majority both of Jews and 
papists are exposed, and of the strict propriety of speaking of them 
in the mass as in a state of alienation from God, we entertain no 
doubt ; while we would indulge a hope, for similar reasons in both 
cases, that there will be found among both some with the '< mark of 
€k>d on their foreheads.*^ The denunciations of divine vengeance on 
the patrons and supporters of the Roman hierarchy in the Apocal3rpse 
are as awful as words can express, and conceived in very general- 
terms : ^ The smoke of their torment ascendeth,'' says John, ** for ever 
and ever ; and they have no rest day or night who worship the beast 
and his imatfe, and whosoever receiveth the mark of his name;" yet, 
notwithstanmng these fearful menaces, we venture a charitable opinion 
of many who bavo been entangled in the errors of the papacy. We 
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pomne to hope that the nereiAd God w91 dktnignisli botweoi ihm 
impioua inventor of a systenif and thoee who, wkhoot imbibing iaa 
apirit, have in different degreea been doped by ita aophistiy. And 
why ahoold not a atmilar jiuigment be formed napeeting aaerioiia and 
aonacientioaa Jew ! 

0. The queacion before na ia, pMpeAy apeakingy a qaaation de jmn 
mdier than d%faeto : k doea not ao properly rriate to the fact Aether 
diare are any Jewa m a atate of aalvation who are not convorta to 
Ohriatianity, aa to the poaaibility of the thing. We know ao htde of 
the real eharacter of modern Jewa, ululated aa diey are from general 
aoeiety, that it ia diAcnlt to apeak with an^ degree of poaitivity oo 
that 8ik>jeet A general and aapeifieial view of that pem>le wonhl 
tempt ua to form the moat melancholy ooncluaion. Bot I have been 
informed by a leaned Jew, extenaively acquainted with hia own nation, 
that there ye to be found among them men of a very different atamp 
ftom what is generadty prevalent. He solemnly aaaured me that he 
knew one Jew in panietdar, a foreigner, who was accnalomed to apend 
the night preceding their great fost in the ayaagogue, prostrate in tears 
and supplications ; and, on my asking what he wna praying for, he 
replied, with some quicknees, ** For the pardon of his sins and the sina 
of his people, and for the speedy arrival of the promised Messiah ;** 
he declared, at the aame time, that this was not a aolitary inatance. 
Admitting this representation to be correct (and there ia nothing in it 
which exceeds the boonda of ensdibility), I should feel litde hesitalion 
in believing that ** He who delighteth in mercy^ would noi deapiae the 
prayer of aoch a penitent, because he wanted that explicit knowledge 
of Chriat which was for ages withheld from the Jewish church. 
Prevented from attending to the evideneea of Chriatiaaity, by the 
influence of prejudices which it was extremely difficult for hhn lo aor- 
raount, and at all eventa not more criminal than thoae which kept 
Fenelon within the trammels of popery, what ahouU induce ua lo 
form auch an opposite judgment, in two caaea, aa to place the latter 
in the list of eminent saints, while we consign the former to destine* 
tkm T Dark as popery is, we must allow that the reapective degreea 
of illumination enjoyed in the two casee were very unequal, bot the 
fainter of the two we must either coofoaa ia in itaelf aaving, or give 
up the patriarchs and propheta for lost. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to remind yomr readera, thai while I plead 
for ^ possibility of a Jew'a obtaining salvation without that dear and 
explicit knowledge of Christ which Christians poeseaa, I am far from 
auppoaing two distinot methods of salvation : whoever are justified, 
whether under the Jewish or Christian economiea, are alike juatified 
by foith in the Measiah. But I am at a loaa to perceive why that more 
vague and imperfectknowledge of his character auppUed by Moses and 
the propheta, which formerly availed for that puipoae, should neeeeea* 
Hly be ineffectual now. 

;7. Theae views are, in my humble opinion, considerably confirmed 
i>y the tenor of the prophetic writings, which seem on vaiiotta ocea* 
WQ$B to reeogniae a relation aa a|l along aubateihig betveen-tbe A^ 
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preme Being a&d the Jews previoiuly.to the period of their aeoOBsioft 
to the Christian church. It appears to me evident from ancient pro* 
]^ieoy, that the scene of the future eonTcrsion of the Jews is their own 
land* where it is probable, from ZecharisJi, that a supernatural inter* 
position of the Messiah will take place in their favouri that he will 
suddenly reveal himself to them as a nation, and thus effect the accom- 
plishment of the remarkable prediction recorded in the twelAh and 
thirteenth chapters of that proj^ecy. Before their final deliverancoi 
however, we read of a severe purgation which they are destined to ufr» 
dergo, during which two parts shall be cut off, and a third only left^ 
and that the third part is to be brought through the fire, and to be refined 
as silver is refined, and to be tried as gold is tried. *^ They shall call 
on my name, and I will hear them ; I will say, It is my people, and 
they shaU say. The Lord is. my Qod." To the same purpose the pro* 
phet Ezekiel, where predicting, as I conceive, the final restoration of 
the Jews to ihevt own land, tella us that previously to that event the 
Lord ** will plead with them in the wilderness of the people, as he 
pleaded with their fathers in the wilderness of Egypt; that he will 
bring them into the bond of the covenant, purge out from them the 
rsbels and those that transgress, so that ihej shall not enter into the 
land of Israel :** and he adds, *« Ye shaU know that I am the Lord.** 

The latter chapters of Ezekiel, describing the erection of a certain 
temple, are involved in so much obscurity, that it seems difikult to 
arrive at any determinate conclusion respecting the import of that 
mysterious prophecy. It is certain that the attempt to spiritualize it 
produces little besides perplexity and confusion; nor have we any 
example in Scripture of an allegory so perfectly dark and enigmatic 
as it must be confessed to be on that supposition. The third dapter 
of Hosea seems to present us with a just and striking picture of the 
present condition of the Jews ; they have remained '* many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an ephod^ and without a terapfaim.'' 
Separated alike firom Christians and from heathens, they still retain 
their conjugal relation to the Lord ; they are under his frown, but not 
severed from his covenant, and occupy a peculiar and intermediate 
station between the members of the Christian church and the wor- 
shippers of idols. 

The preceding remarks, let it be remembered, are designed to apply, 
not to the great mass of the Jewish people, who appear to be in a state 
of deep alienation from God, but solely to such among them (if such 
thero be) as are conscientious disciples of Moses and the prophets, 
and who, though they are destitute of the superior illumination of the 
gospel, faithfully improve the light which they enjoy. 

The chief practical use to be derived from the hypothesis which I 
have ventured to suggest is, to inspire us with an increased tenderness 
and respect for the seed of Abraham, as containing, notwithstanding 
its occupying a distinct fold, a portion of the true church of God. If 
we can be induced to hi^ that he has still a people among them, we 
riudl be ready to look upon them with something like fi«tem& affectioBy 
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and to embraee etery opportmiity of reinobatiiig and removing the 
entei priTatiom and restrictkms imposed by Chnatian natioiis, vfao, 
abamdly imagining that they do an acceptable serriee u> God by their 
penecution and depression, are in reality treasuring up wrath by 
aggnivating the affliction of those whom he has snutten. It is sor- 
prising that any man can read the aneient prophecies with attentioii 
withont perceiving that he snrreys the treatment of his ancient peofde 
with a jealous eye ; and that while he signalizes his displeasure against 
them by the course of his prOTidence, he will enter into a serere 
reckoning with those who shall be foimd ■* to help <m the affiictiott." 
A laige arrear of guilt has been contracted by the nations of Christen- 
dom on this aecount ; and in this age of libmlity, when such mighty 
efforts are made to procure the removal of political disabilities on the 
score of religion, it is surely high time their attention was turned to 
therelief of the oppressed and persecuted children of Abraham. Their 
political emancipation and restoration to the equal rights of citizenship 
might be reasonably expected to soften their prejudices, and dispose 
them to a more fsToarable hearing of the Christian cause ; nor could 
any Uiing be more becoming the character and pretensions <^ the 
Jewish l^iety than to take the lead in that noble enterprise. As the 
basis of all social virtae is laid in justice, so by none should its 
obligations be deemed more sacred than by those who make loud 
pnmssions of Christian zeal and exalted charity. 

Having thus freely stated my present opinions upon a subject which 
I think has not often been discussed, simply wiUi a view to excite 
inquiry, I have no intention to enter into controversy by defending 
them, but shall cheerfully leave them to the consideration of your 
readers. 
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I skALL not select any particular passage of Scripture* as it is not 
my intention to confine myself to any one subject, but to conmmnicate 
such miscellaneous hints of advice as may be suitable to the present 
occasion. 

If, however, I refer to one passage more than another, it will be the 
exhortation of Paul to Timothy : — ^^ Preach the word ; be instant in 
season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-sufifering 
and doctrine.** 

The solemn transactions of this day will not be done with when the 
service is closed ; they will undergo a review at the tribunal of the 
great Judge, in whose name we are now assembled. Nothing in this 
state' is final : every thing in time is connected with eternity. The 
church of Christ here, who have chosen you for their pastor, and you, 
my brother, who have accepted this ofiice, will have your determina- 
tions, your motives, and your ends adjudged by ^ Him who seeth not 
as man seeth," and will meet with a reward according to their sin- , 
cerity and purity. 

You now stand as a watchman situated on an eminence ; if 3rou see 
danger you must ^ blow the trumpet," and warn the people, that ** he 
that taketh warning may deliver his soul ;" and ** if any man take not 
warning, his blood shall be upon his own head ;" if the peojde be not 
warned, they may be taken away in their iniquity ; but ^ their blood,** 
saith the Lord, ■* will I requife at the watchman's hands.** 

You are a steward of the manifold mysteries of God, to bring out 
of the treasury ^ things new and old, that every one may have a 
portion.** ** Moreover, it is required of a steward that he be found 
faithful.** 

The principal duty of this office consists in your engagement to 
preach the gospel : — "Prtach the word.** 

You will recollect that your work is not to dispense the principles 
incolcated by any human authority or supported by any human society. 
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Though the tretsnre of the gimfA be comnwmireted to ^ eaithea 
Tesaels,'* its origin is celestial. 

There is then little scope for the exercise of inrcotion or Ae flights 
of imagination in the discharge of this duty : these faculties are eni> 
ployed to find out new principles or to discover new associations ; but 
their exercise here will only tend to mix truth with error, to ** darken 
counsel by words without knowledse,** and to imoair that sjrstem of 
truth which God hath funiished and communicated to man. Ton are 
not required to make new discoveries ; you need only to inquire and 
ascertain what is revealed in the word of God : find out what is **t2ie 
mind of the Spirit,** and submit yourself to his instructions. The best 
method of doing this, in connexion with reading and meditatioii» is to 
pray for spiritual iUuminaiion, like Pavid, when he said, ^ Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wonderful things out of thy law." There 
are many wonderful thin^ in the law ; but we need the Spirit to give 
US imderstanding^ and stdl more to cause us to feel the influence of 
truth in our own hearts, and to communicate it to the hearts of others. 

There are three things to which you must attend in preaching ; the 
matter, the mode, and the motives : the matter must be pure, the mode 
** with ail gravity,** the modves such as are presented in the word of God, 
and furnished by your office and your particular station in the church. 

In preaching the word, incomiptness or purity in your matter is of 
the first importance : in order to this, adhere to the dictates of the 
holy Scriptures, I mean not by this that you should confine yourself 
to die words, but to the sentiments : the sentiments may be lost where 
the words are retained ; but the sentiments may be retained and com- 
municated in different expressions. 

Preach the ward purely and fully ; mix nothing with it that does 
not belong to it, or may not evidently be inferred from its language. 

State every doctrine and opinion as near to the mind of the Spmt as 
you can ascertain. 

The doctrines of the word you will bring forth in their full import, 
without concealing them, or endeavouring to melt them down and 
mould them so as to suit the prejudiced and indolent depravity of the 
human heart. 

The gospel is not suited, and cannot be made to suit, the corrapt 
dispositions and inclinadons of the carnal ** mind ;** but the fiuthful 
preaching of it is calculated to oppose and to overcome those evil 
preiudices so far as to excite men to attend to the doctrines it contains 
and the blessings it proposes. It is your duty, not to bring down the 
gospel into a conformity with them, but to change them into a con- 
formity with the gospel. 

Read the Scriptures frequendy, widi close attendon and fervent 
prayer. Endeavour to collect as much knowledge reladve to revealed 
troth as you can possibly acquire. Out of the Scriptures you may 
continually draw new treasures; and if you are "a scribe weU 
instructed in the mysteries of the kingdom,** you will not find it 
difficult to present a variety of interesting matter torn hence that 
jhall not only be profitable but delightful to your hearers. 
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There are two opposite extremes to be aroided in the nuamer of 
yotir preaching the word : the one, a manner vague and mdiBthict ; the 
otlier, a maimer too narrow, subtle, and systematical. 

Some have preached the gospel rather hf implication than by plain 
direict statements : they have treated it as if there were something in 
its doctrines that would not bear the ezhiMtion. Such men hare made 
moral instructions the main points of their ministry ; the doctrines of 
the atonement, regeneration, the divinity of the Saviour, and the riches 
of his mce, if Uiey have not been entirely suppreiised, have not 
occupied that prominent situation which their importance demands for 
them; and their hearers have consequently been altogether mme*' 
quaiiited with them, or, having but slight hold of them, these tfaingSF 
have gradually slidden out of their minds, and left them prepared for 
heretical instructers. Be not ashamed of the gospel ; though it may 
contradict many of the fashionable and favourite notions of mankmdf 
and though you may find mysteries connected with the subjects of it 
which you cannot comprehend, yet, as we know but little of the worid^ 
and of ourselves less, we must receive with simplicity what God ham 
taught He must ** be true, though every man be a liar.** — ^You haver 
taken upon you the solemn charge of ** feeding the flock of God," yon 
must keep back no part of what he has provided for them ; let it be 
your concern thai at the end of your ministry you may be able ta 
speak as St Paul, — ^I kept back nothing thni was profitable to 
you : I take you to record this day that I am pure 'firom the blood 
of all men; for I have not shunned to declare unto you all the coonaei 
of God." 

' Opposed to the vague and indistinct manner of preadiing b itte 
narrow and systematical method, according to which, doctrines, some-' 
times not the most important, have been made the themes of remarii 
and discussion to the neglect of every other subject 

The gospel is not revealed in a systematic form ; it is not eenfined 
to any particular set Of doctrines ; nor does it ever advance my doctrine' 
as merely a subject of speculation. 

Be upon your guard against confining your administrations ; poini 
out the practical consequraices of the doctrines yon preach, without, 
which they wUl not produce that good which they are calculated to yield 
as they are revealed in the Smptures* It is of great importance to 
observe the proportion which truths bear to each other, that we may 
not dwell upon subjects of comparatively smaU moment, to the neglect 
of others that, are really weighty. We should not give loo much of 
our attention to any favourite topics, however important : the efilecff 
of such a course wUl be to leave a wrong impression on the mindr 
of the hearers. It will be likely to produce a disproportioniate regard 
to some doctrines, ordinances, and moral duties, which ia a similar 
deformity in the new man to the disproportionate enlargement of any 
particular member in the human body ; and it may be that such regard 
to any doctrine, out of its connexion with other revealed trutba* will 
only serve to exhibit it as a subject of speculafionf and not of vital and 
practical utility. 
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An AictUent nan was so impressed with thedoctiineoC tfie ifivmitjr 
of Christ, dial he made it the constant topic of his ministiy ; every 
sermon he preached was erowded with proofe, or answers to objecticmss 
reli^g to this important topic ; and the result was, that most of his 
hearers became Arians and Socinians I This effect was not such as 
he expeeted, or as might be thought of at the time by others.; but the 
oonse<)aenoe was naturaL Such discussions produced, first, a dry 
^Mculatire attention to the subject, then a fiery and contentious spirit 
in discussion; in this state the spirit of the doctrine was lost, and the 
people sank into such a frame of mind as is suited to the reception 
of mese or any other heresies that might be sophistically presented to 
diem. A serious, spiritual state of mind is that which you must be 
eoncemed to promote in your hearers as the best presenratiYe against 
error; and in order to this you must proclaim both the doctrinal truth 
and the practical exhortations of religion. 

Then has been long laid down a rule which is often repeated, is 
most ezcellent, and worthy of constant recollection: it is, that we 
must ** preach the doctrines practically, and preach practice doc- 
trinally.** Preach the doctrines so as to show their influence on our 
practice, and recommend religious and virtuous conduct by evangelical 
motives* This happy combination will form a complete course of 
religioas instruction. It is impossible to say which of these two, 
doctrinal or practical preaching, is most necessary; or which extreme 
is most dangerous — to preach doctrine without practice, or practice 
without doctrine* Read, then, the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
in order to observe how these are blended together by our liord and 
his inspired apostles. You will observe there that the enforcement 
of duties by evangelical motives is the very end of the gospel ; and ^ 
preaching is good and estimable only as it secures the same end by 
the same motives. 

Be not afraid of devoting whole sermons to particular parts of moral 
oondttct and religious duties. It is impossible to give right views of 
them unless you dissect characters and describe particular virtues and 
vices. The ** fruits of the flesh'* and the '' fruits of the Spirit** most 
be distinctly pointed out To preach against sin in general, without 
descending to particulars, may lead many to complain of the evil of 
their hearts, while at the same time they are awfully inattentive to the 
evil of their conduct. 

You are aware that to inculcate the necessity of regeneration is a 
large ^rt of your work, and must not on any account be neglected; 
but it must not be so taught as to lead men to suppose that if they are 
onee regenerated they may be careless and indifferent, for then they 
are sure of heaven. If you do not often preach in an alarming, urgent 
manner, to guard them against sin and to animate them to holiiKss, 
you will be chargeable with neglect. You must warn the righteous 
man that. be tinn not from his righteousness, as well as assure the 
wicked man that he will perish if he persevere in his wickedness. If 
serious admonhions are neglected, the preaching of regeneration itself 
may be very hurtful, by leading ntin;bers to suppose, that having passed 
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^e ordealt nothiog now remains but for them td wait their entranee 
into heaven, for which they will think they are already prepared. 
There ie a sort of evangelical ministry which produces no effect bat 
to awaken to a sudden apprehension of danger, and then to consign, 
by means of opiates, to the delusive and destructive stupidity of 
spiritual death. 

When no pains are taken to warn the awakened of the neeessity 
of deep repentance, of living faith, of perseve^ng obedience, cf 
unceasing vigilance, and of renewed conflicts, even unto the end, they 
are in danger of fancying they are ** rich, and increased in goods, and 
have need of nothing," though they are ^ miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked." 

Remind them, that when they enter on a Christian profession they 
only put on the armour ; admonish them of the obligations they are 
under to be holy and active : they have entered as soldiers of the 
Cross, they have taken the military oath ; but to take that is not to 
perform the duty of a soldier ; the display of braveiy is to be made m 
the day of conflict, in their watching, standing, strivmg, and putting to 
flight the enemies of their salvation. 

Exhort them, therefore, incessantly that they ** walk worthy of their 
high calling ;" that they walk ** as becometh the gospel of Christ f 
that they ** dbraw not back unto perdition ;" that they be faithful unto 
death, that they may obtain ** the crown of life." 

I will now proceed to notice briefly those parts of your work which 
are not inmiediately connected with preachin g tf ie word ; ** Be instaat 
in season, out of season," said the apostle. While engaged in minio- 
tenng the word, you are instant in season ; but you should also attend 
to your duties out of season, when it is not a time for preaching. 

Remember, this people is your charge. When they are absent from 
you, bear them in your mind; let them have an interest in your 
prayers when you have retired to your closet : though they are your 
charge, you cannot be always speaking to them; but they must 
be engraved on your heart, as the high-priest bore the names of 
the tribes of Israel, and the good shepherd is acquainted with aH 
his sheep. 

The excellent Booth has said, *'He that does not pray oftener for 
his people than with them, neglects an important part of his duty." It 
will endear them to you, and draw out 3rour affections to them, if you 
pray much for them, and it will secure, through the Divine blessing, 
your usefulness among them. You are, as an intercessor, to ^ staml 
in the breach ;" and whatever difficulty or danger may oppose, you 
must be, like another Moses, between Grod and the people. 

Not only is secret prayer for them a great duty, but an habitual 
remembrance and affectionate respect for them must be cultivated 
when you are not, as well as when you are, ministering to them the 
word of life. 

** Watch for them as one that must give an account:" take every 
fcvourable opportunity of speaking to them on the great concerns of 
eternity and the weighty subjecte of revealed truth. If you tee any 
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of ihmn dgpatimg iato tint naeniber it is Baidt^^Tbondiali not hater 
thy brodiflr» bm shak repioTe him." A neglect of reproof in audi 
circnmstanees would have all the bad coOBequenceB of haired; lor 
thoa he would be left to lie under the greatest evil from whaeh yoa 
might deiiTerhim. No fear of giving offence should preTent you from 
repronngy with meekness and faithfulnesSt the most opulent or even 
the most Yalned friends of the society, if it be needM. If their 
miseondnct does not reqiuire to be brought before the church, yet do 
not negieet to speak to them in private, and administer what ooonnel 
or reproof the ciroumstances maj demand* 

Your people will look lo you« as a ministert for consolation wben 
they are in distress, when OTerwhelmed with personal, domestic, or 
other relative calamities s nuuufest towards them ^e tenderest sym- 
pauthy, a dispomtion **to weep with them thst weep, as well aa to 
rejoice with them that rejoioe.** 

It will be especially your duty to attend to those who are beginning 
to seek and inquire after salvation. No part of your oflke is more 
deUcate than the giving instniction to awakened consciences, wbo 
desire rest, but know not where or how to obtain it. The impressions 
they have received are in danger of wearing off; sometimes they seem 
pressing forward, sometimes they seem drawing backward ; sometimes 
they are the papils of conscience, at others the pupils of appetite and 
custom. 

8tich will refttire attention; and not totakeopportonitiesof advisinig 
and direeting would be to neglect a duty in which you ought to abound. 
It is not for me to instruct you haw yOn should do this ; but be not 
afraid to inculcate repentance* Teach them to expect salvation, not 
1^ their works, but in a course of attention to all the dictates of the 
bivine will respecdng faith and obedience. Cherish in them tender- 
ness of conscience, guard them against ^ easily besettia^ sins," and, 
at the same time, warn them not to stop at outward information, but to 
seek after an inward change, and the application of the blood of Jesua. 
Admonish them not to consider themselves as having already attained, 
or being already perfect ; not to mistake what is preparatory for what 
is final, or to rest short of that connexion with Christ and conformity 
to him which b the pledge and commencement of life etemaL 

Here we need Divine assistance : it is best to learn these things in 
answer to prayer, and by habitual practice. As nothing bm much 
practice and an exact knowledge of &e anatomy of the human frame 
will make a skilful physician, so nothing but a knowledge of the 
human heart, and the efficacy of the gospel in healing the dueases of 
the aoul, can teach us to bring men healdi and cure. 

It will be useful to ** exhort with much long-suffering, from house to 
house :** much is to be accomplished by those who ^ve a talent for 
interesting and familiar reli^us conversation; a talent vhiek all 
should cultivate. Some ministers, by an exhibition of ** the mind of 
Christ,^ and a recommendation of the truths in private, have advanced 
religion even more than by their public ministry : as an auxiliuy, eveiy 
one will find it beneficial^ and it is impossible to overvalue it. 
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See thai your social Tisits are conducted in the spirit of thegospeL 
Guard against levity* MHiateyer is innocent mirth, if it be s£owed| 
should only hold a subordinate place ; and the dignity of the minister 
should always appear. 

Do not seek to cultivate the good opinion and favour merdj of 
those who are rich, or even of those who are endowed with intellectual 
treasures ; nor seek the gratifications of the table^ nor the indulgence 
of sensual appetites. Despise not the meanest of the flock ; lodi not 
on them with eyes of the flesh, but with eyes of the Spirit. You will 
then perceive die distinctions of wealth, or education, or intellect are 
but littlei compared with the state of all as responsible and immortal 
beings. The points of diflerence in men are nothing, compared with 
the common capacity for knowing and enjoying God. They are to 
be regarded principally as vessels capable of experiencing the wrath} 
or receiving the mercy of the Almighty. 

Look upon them now as you will look upon them on a dying bed i 
you wiU not think of them then as rich or poor, as learned or unlearned 9 
but as sanctified or unsanctified, as ** sheep or goats," as the righteous 
or the wicked, as persons with whom you are to rejoice for ever, or 
whose final ruin you must witness at the last day. Let nothing render 
you negligent of the improvement and comfort of any one. Remember 
who hath said, '* Whoso shall oflfend one of these little ones^ which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a nodllstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were cast into the depth of the sea.'* 
"fThere is not one wJiose soul is not precious in the estimation of the 
Lord, not one for whom he has not shed his bloodf not one for whom 
he would not have been ready to shed his bloodi had no other soul 
existed. Let the dignity of human nature, viewed in this light, arm 
you against being imposed upon by any adventitious circunostance* 

Li order that you may attend to these duties aright, cultivate a devo« 
tional spirit llie more you have of the mind of Chiist, the more you 
walk in holiness and humility, the more '* will your profiting appear.** 
Watch against spiritual as well as intellectual pride. Prostrate your- 
self in deep abasement before Qod. Remember, if you are saved, it 
is by an exercise of Divine mercy, by an act of grace, which is the 
subject of admiration among the angels of God ; and nothing is more 
incongruous than for ^ such an one" to be proud of any qualities he 
has received. Let it be evident that you are a good man, and <Hie that 
makes progress in the things of Godr This will produce a great effect* 
There is a silent eloquence in character, by which the best sermons 
are most powerfully recommended. Let them, however, be delivered 
with all sincerity, gravity, and affection.: never speak with lightness 
or indifference ; beware of all levity of spirit and of manner ; avoid 
all canting and hypocritical terms and phrases ; consider the weight 
of Uie subject before you; never study theatrical effect; all gestures 
and manoeuvres, and display of self, by which some divines obtain so 
great admiration, are unworthy of your subject and your ofiice. A 
sound preacher of the gospel will produce, not admiratioa of himself 
but of the truths and adoration of that God and Saviour from whom att 

voL.n.— Hh 
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traiki proceed; rememberinf that awfid aeeount w^ieh miaieien and 
people will all have to give, when they meet before his jadgmeiit-eeat. 

Sincerelfaimto do good, and the Lord will be with yoo. Mr. Baxter 
said he never knew a minbter who waa sincerely desirous of benefiting 
Mills thai was not blessed with coosiderabie success. The more yon 
can go out of sdf^ and lose all recollection of your own importance, — 
the more you are impressed with the love of souls, the more will yen 
be likefy to manifest that truth which reoonmnends itself ''to every 
man's conscience in the si^t of God.** 

Let the consciences of your hearers be the subjects of your concern. 
Address their understanding and afiections for the purpose of getting 
at their consciences. 

I am aware of the difficultjr of your situation, in consequence of 
your succeeding our most invaluable and incomparable brother, Mr. 
Fuller. It is not possible that you should, at present, attain to that 
profundity of mind, those extensive views, and that pointed statement 
of truth which were possessed and evinced by him ; but even this 
difficulty may be of use to you, as a stimulus to excite you to greater 
exertions. Should yon be tempted to indolence (which I have no 
reason to suspect you will indulge), the recoUeetion of 'serving a people 
who have been blessed with such a minister, the consideration of what 
they will expect, may serve to rouse and animate you in your work. 

Ajiother circumstance I may refer to, as a motive peculiar to your 
present sitnatioa ; and that is, the respectable minority which nave 
been opposed to you. This may also be overruled to your advantage, 
if you are more watchful over your temper and conduct (I do not say 
than you have been, but) than you might have been if you had been 
carried down the stream of univenal applause ; and if it excite you 
to conciliation and kindness towards those who oppose themselves, it 
may have the happiest effect on their minds, and vnll certaialy raise 
and establish your character as a minister of the meek and lowly 
Saviour. 

I need not warn you, because you have alwa3r8 guarded, against any 
thing personal in your ministry towards those who have not fixed their 
choice on you. You will be ready to treat them widi the same kind- 
ness which you manifest to otheH. It is not to be wondered at (con- 
sidering whom you jfbUow, and some particular circumstances which 
are well known, but need not be mentioned) that there should be a 
part of the chureh who could not act with the rest in their choice ; 
but it will be well if you can manage diese circumstances for your 
advantage and the furtherance c^ the gospel 

I shall not detain you longer than to remind you whence it is that 
you are to derive the strength and wisdom necessary to prepare you 
for your work ; and I cannot do this better than in the language of 
Paul to Timothy, (' Be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus !** 
Be strong ! How strangely does this exhortation sonnd I To tell a 
man that is weak to be strong would be absurd ; but what would be 
absurd in philosophy is true and consistent with the gospel. Be stroQg 
in the grace of Christ, for his grace is communicaMe ; and the power 
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of Christ rests om those who seek it with a sense of their own weak- 
ness. 

We are directed to seek it by prayer, and thus to be strong. Look 
to the Lord for all the assistance you need. Remember how dependent 
yoQ are. Look to the Father and the Son : be not afraid of praying 
to the Son of Qod as Paul did; and it is often mare consolatory than 
prayer in any other form. 

Yon are a sinner redeemed ; but you are a preacher of the word 
placed oyer this people, not to tyrannize, but to walk before them in 
the Lord : in hearing your voice, they should hear him ; in following 
your footsteps, they should follow him. Your employment is that of 
tlie Son of God : it makes no appearance before the eyes of worldly 
men ; but it will arise in a form of majesty to overahack>w all created 
glory. Its effects will be known and felt in souls that shall enjoy 
Chrut in his kingdom for ever, or n spirits in whom the woik of death 
ahafl be finished* 

Keep the commandments of Christ committed to you, without re- 
proach. Endeavour ta «* present every man faultless before Ood." 
Your happiness will be diminished if <me be wanting. Be concerned 
to ^ give up 3roar accottot with joy, and not with grief**^ 

L^ur, tluit not one of those that hear you, not one that has sat 
down at the taMe, not one to whom you have " given the right hand 
of fellowship," should be excluded when the Lord cometh. 

See to it,, that you are not excluded yourself. So preach as to 
^ save yourself and them that hear you." It is possible (or a man to 
bring others to Christ for salvation* and yet not be saved himself. You 
may preach to others, and yet be a castaway. You need grace, but 
do not despair. The grace of the Saviour is sufficient for yon ; ** His 
Btrengtb shall be made perfect in your weakness."* 

* llr.Mia Keen HBtt^to wbon tUa ebarge ww a^rwued, wm Mr. Hall's nephew: a cticom- 
atanoe which, while It may aerra to aecoont IbrUie minoteneea of aomeor the exnertatloiia, hi mf 
]iid|aianc,addBtoUMirliiieNat Mr.J.K.IlaU,whohadbaeaMr.FuUei%eoUeafiie)MUTiTedhia 
only flftean jean: he died in 16S9. 
Hr. Hniyntf, to whoae Irtadneaa I am todehtad ar the nocaa hen mMlalied, k aud^ 
e ondemoodthai hie main object was to inveerre <A« nctetenec of tile oharge. It 
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indeed, that he aoooeeded in catcJitng the predae lai 

andawacimyi'aBaiiu saBteaeaa weiaendray loai^ fki 



ON THE ART OF HEALING. 

i^^vm Mr. UUPm OM Nctes. Noi fubUdud before.} 



Matt. ix. 12. — Bui when Jesus hsard that^ he said unto tkem^ The 
wkols need not a Physician^ hut they that are skk* 

That the sick need a physician* is an assertion which appeals to 
the dictates of common sense. Among the innumerable beneiactkHia 
issaing from a wise and gracioas Providence, the art of healing is not 
to be considered as the leasL For though it is far from havii^ reached 
die perfection which we naturally desire, or which may be attamahfep 
its efficiency is such as ought to inspire the most unfeigned gratitude 
to the Author of every good and perfect gift* By the core of many, 
and the midgation of most of the diseases to which the human frame 
is incident, the total amount of ease, comfort, and refreshment which 
it confers is incalculable. In judicious hands it is the handmaid of 
nature, while it obeys her indications and assists her efforts. It never 
acts apart, but always in a vigilant and judicious subserviency to her 
fundamental laws and her salutary tendencies. It is well known that 
there is in all living substances a certain vis medicatrtx^ a certain effort 
at self-provision, an inherent and powerful tendency to recover itseff 
from the injury it may have sustained, a principle of active resistance 
to the progress of disease and decay. A property of this kiiid seems 
to be inseparable from life in all its diversified modes and appearances ; 
and nothing, surely, can afford a plainer demonstration of the benign 
character of the Deity^ 

When a bone is fractured, nothing more is necessary than to place 
the parts which accident has separated in their original juxtaposition, 
and they will very soon adhere : an exudation from the bones takes 
place, vriiich forms a collar of so firm a texture that the parts ofbn 
become more perfectly united than before : it is scarcely ever known 
that a bone is fractured twice in the same place. When the fleshy 
parts are separated by a wound, and a considerable chasm ensues, the 
self-restorative power of nature forms new flesh, produces a new set 
of vessels for the circulation of the blood ; the interstice is filled up, 
and the continuity of the parts is by degrees perfectly restored. The 
indication of design in such a process is jast as evident as in restoring 
communication between two places by repairing the broken arches of 
a bridge. 

*TWfl oMMCliiited ptn of a Mnnon that wm pnaoliail ftv tbt hdomv Jitfinmry, ftvoitlkl 
BbQjrn t#it, Qji Snnday, a|ay », }899.— JSo^ 
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la oonstant subserviency to this mysterious law, the skilful physician 
explores the secret affinities subsisting between the living substance 
which composes the body and Uie material elements which surround it. 
By a sublime process of experiment and induction, he has ascertained, 
to a great extent, the relation which the corporeal frame sustains to the 
various objects, both natural and artificial^ with which the stores of 
nature are fraught He has extorted her secrets, and has summoned 
her powers in aid of human distress and infirmity. He has fetched 
from the bowels of the [earth,] from the caverns of the ocean, and 
from the boundless fields of air, the most powerful antidotes to disease. 
He has levied a contribution from all the departments and provinces 
of nature, and compelled them to 3rield their service to man, in all 
the varieties of physical disorder to which he is exposed ; and, whether 
it be requisite to brace or to relax the [fibres] of the breathing frame, to 
retard or to accelerate its motion, to stimulate or to depress, to quicken its 
energies or to allay its agitations, he makes them minister to his 
purpose, and become the agents of his will. He lias discovered the 
art of converting into useful ingredients substances deemed essen- 
tially noxious, and of extracting antidotes from poisons. Thus he 
vindicates from rash and presumptuous imputations the beneficence of 
nature or of its neat Author, by showmg that all which **he has 
made is very good.** 

A large portion of the ingenuity and industry of mankind is inces- 
santly exened in multiplying the pleasures of the opulent, giving a 
higher zest to the firuitions of luxury, and gratifying the caprices of 
vanity and pride ; and such is the mechanism of society, that even 
from these the poor are fed and the indigent relieved. With the 
ph3r8ician, however, it is far otherwise. He interposes in the moment 
of exigence, and obeys the call of distress. He administers the cordial 
to the fainting spirit, rekindles the expiring lamp of hope, and [often] 
decks the countenance with smiles, which death, under the ravages of 
disease, had marked for his victim and covered with his shade. He 
leaves it to others to accompany the human race in their revelry and 
their triumphs : While they bask on the bosom of the ocean, or spread 
their sails to the wind, he presents himself on the shore, and rescues 
the shipwrecked mariner from the waves. With a silent and invisible 
energy he contends with the powers of destruction, and often rescues 
fiom the grave him that [seemed] ^ s^iypointed to death." 

If he conducts the objects of his care sometimes through painful 
processes, his proceeding resembles in that respect the condnct of the 
gracious Author of our being, who afflicts vrith paternal reluctance, 
and smites but to heal. From the practice of an enlightened professor 
of the healing art nothing is more remote than the mfliction of unne- 
cessary, suffering, or wanton and unfeeling experiments <ni the powers 
of human endurance. His hand never administers an uneasy sensation, 
but with a view to the future comfort of his patient; nor is he the 
author of a single privation or restraint but what is designed for his good. 

Considered in their leading features, its ministrations are a beautiful 
imitation of those of Divine Providence. Both are designed toreetoro 
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what i$l<M(t,siid to repair what is disordered: both have die pcodudiaii 
of ease and happiness finr their uUiniate object; both Ireqaently make 
^e of pains and privatioos as the means of procuring it, hm n^iher 
of them [employ] an atom more of these than is deemed reqiUMte far 
that purpose* 

Heooe it will probably be found that the medical profession has 
Amished more examples d active and enlif^teaed hnmanity than any 
ether walk or profession. Being daily and hourty conversant with 
scenes of misery* the contrary, it would seem at first, might have been 
expected* It might have been thought that habit would render ^medteal 
men] calloQs and indifferent to those varieties of suffering thai ao 
frequently ofier therasdves to their view* That the effect of such 
fitn^arity is to impair the force of pity, considered merely as aa 
emotion, may be very probable* It is well it is ao; for if their nerves 
were unstruns, and their hand to tremble at the witnessing of pain 
and agony, like those who were unused to such spectacles, they would 
be toully disabled from executing their fonetions* But humanity, 
considered as an active propensity to alleviate human distress, is 
improved and maintained in wholesome exercise by the beneroienee 
of the end, notwithstanding the occasional severity of the means. 
The mind of a physician is continually pregnant wkh eiqpedi«sts for 
the mitigation of pain, the extinction of disease, and the prolongation 
of life ; a course of thinking which cumot fail to cultivate and matare 
the seeds of benevolence. His success is in exa^ proportion to the 
benefita he imparts : his triumphs are signalized by the tears of grati- 
tude, the gratulations of friendship, and the raptures of returning health. 

How striking is the contrast between the art of medicine and the 
art of war ! The last has for its object the destruction, the first ^hb 
preservatiea of the species. The mind of the warrior teems w^ 
machinations of ruin, and anxiously revolves, among dififenot scfteoBea 
that present themselves, which shaU scatter deatnwtioin to the widest 
extent and with the surest aim : . his progress is maiked by devastation 
and blood, by depopulated fields and smoking villages, and the lanels 
vhidk he wears are bedewed with the tears of widi/ws and orphans. 
The acclamations whieh he wins from one portion ef his species are 
answered by ibe curses and execrations of another ; and the delosiffw 
splendour, the proud and impoaing array with which he eontrivea lOi 
gild the horroiB oC his profeasion are bvl the pomp and retimie of 
Uia king of tenora.* The art of healing proceeds with a aiknse and 
secreey, 1^ the great prsceasea of nature, to scatter UessingB on all 
widiin its reach; and the couch of sickness, the silent retseetof soiaow 
end despair, are the scene of its triumphs* 

The little appiaose vMck is bestowed on physicians, eompared 
with what is se lavishly ^leaped cm ooaqnerors, oonreys a bitlsrraAsiv 
tion on human nature ; by diowing how mnch we watEear ouradiea to 
bethe diyea of our senses, to extol the brilliant rather tinn the nssfol: 
whereas, a just and impartial estinMte would compel us to assign to 
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skilM practitkmen of medicine the ver7 first rank among merely 
homaa professions. For when vre consider the variety of ills to which 
we are exposed, and how large a portion is derived from bodily infir- 
mitieSf it will appear dial we are more indebted to their assistance 
than to [that of] any other class of persons whatever. 

Nor are the reflections in which we have indulged, and the train of 
thought we have pursued, foreign to the inmiediate purpose of the 
present discourse, which is, to invite your assistance in repairing the 
funds of die Lmester Infirmary, — an institntion which you are aware 
has been productive of incalculable good. Open to the sick of all 
denominations, it assembles within its walls the victims of poverty and 
disease of every description, and provides for them the most suitable 
diet, skilful advice, and assiduous attentions ; of each of which the 
greater part of its patients must necessarily have remained destilute,^ 
out for Uiis excellent charity. If we are convinced of the utility and 
dignity of the medical and chirurgical arts, — if we are satisfied how 
much they contribute to the comfort and the preservation of life, we 
are prepared to appreciate the value of that charity which proposes 
for its object the extension of these advantages to the poor ; nor is it 
possible to extend them so far by any other provision as by the support 
of a public asylum. 

To administer equal medical assistance and attendance to an equal 
number at their own abodes, would be accompanied by an augmentation 
of o'pense which would render it insupportable. By collecting the 
victims of disease in our asylum, and placing them under one system 
of administration, not only is economy consuhed by an immense 
saving of expense, but the improvement of science is promoted by 
presenting a wide field of observation on the great varieties of malady 
which fall under the notice of the practitioners. 

By this system, also, a course of wholesome religious instruction is 
secured, under circumstances the most favourable to its reception. 

The ch3anical lectures, delivered by the ablest professors in our 
public hospitals, furnish the most important branch of medical instmc-^ 
tion, and are adapted to benefit generations yet unborn. 

llie erection of hospitals and infirmaries for the poor is one of ther 
distinguishing oniaments and fruits of Christianity, unknown to the 
wisdom and humanity of pagan times. Compassionate consideration 
of the poor formed no part of the lessons of pagan philosophy ; it» 
genius was too arrogant and loily to stoop to the children of want and 
obscurity. It soared in sublime ^peculation, wasted its strength hi 
endless subtleties and debates ; but, among the rewards to which if 
aspired, it never thought* of ** the blessedness of him that oonsidereth 
the poor.** You might have traversed the Roman empire, m the 
zenith of its power, from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, without meeting' 
with a single charitable asylum for the sick. Monuments of pride, of 
ambition, of vindictive wrath, were to be found in abundance ; but not 
one legible record of commiseration for the poor. It was reserved for 
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the rdigioQ whose basis is humility^ and whose element is do^ol 
to proclaim with authoritj, ** Blessed are the merciful, for tlxey al 
obtain mercy.** 

There are few of us, I trust, who are prepared to regard tJbe prj 
tions of poverty alone with indifference ; much less when, oombi 
with sickness, its victim is reduced to the last stage of heIpleAAiz« 
When the hands which ministered, not only to their own neoeesiti 
but to those of a numerous family, are debilitated with disease, s 
unnerved with sickness, the most complicated distress must necessax: 
ensue. Were it not for the ministration of piety, the calamtty "woi 
be insupportable. Is many situations, the earnings of laboiur are 6 
barely sufficient for the sustenance of life on its lowest terms ; i 
savings can be made ; no superfluity be retrenched ; and what tnust I 
the state of such a family when that labour is suspended by the invasio 
of disease! But for such asylums as these, the consequences tfouI 
be too dreadful for human contemplation. 

(Sickness is incident to all, and therefore a proper object of com 
miseration.) 
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